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PSYCHOLOGY OF ERICH FROMM 


DR. PRITIBHUSHAN CHATTERJI 
Calcutta University 


I 


The psychoanalytical movement started by Sigmund Freud is 
undoubtedly an epoch-making event in the history of contemporary 
psychology. But the private history of psychoanalytic movement 
has its own pathos—it is a, record of defections and misunderstandings 
and also occasionally of comedies of errors. One by one, Adler, 
Stekel, Jung, Rank left the Master. Then came the second gene- 
ration of young, enthusiastic critics—they employed the original con- 
cepts and terminologies of the Master, but they often put a new 
connotation on them and interpreted them in a new way. They 
are called neo-Freudians. Horney, Fromm, Sullivan are prominent 
members of this group. In this paper we are interested in the con- 
tributions of Erich Fromm.: 

The neo-psychoanalysis of Fromm is sociologically oriented. In 
his writings he makes a blend of psychology with sociology and makes 
an assessment of man's hopes and aspirations, desires and ambitions, 
from the social standpoint. As a sociologist he is influenced by Marx, 
but he does not accept marxism in toto. In his psychology he borrows 
concepts from Freud and also from Rank. Though Fromm's psycho- 
logy is rooted in Freudianism, he does not believe in any biological 


1l. Fromm was ‘een in 1900 in Frankfurt in Germany. He took his doctorate 
from Heidelberg i in 1922 and had his training in psycho-analysis at the famous Psycho- 


analytic Institute in Berlin, He went over to U. S. A. in 1933. He at first worked 


as a lecturer in. psycho-analysis and then took to private practico. He is an 
author of repute. i 
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foundation of psychoanalysis, nor does he accept the supremacy of 
libido. As a member of the sociological group he interprets human 
personality in a changing social environment with the help of some 
Freudian concepts. Of Fromm's various contributions the follow- 
ing are worth mentioning: (a) A sociological orientation of 
Psychology and the use of historical data, (b) Characterology, 
(c) Doctrine of love, (d) Ethical interpretation of psychological issues 
and problems. Let us now go into details. 


Hi 


` Whatever may be the standpoint of Psychology, its central prob- 
lem is the problem of personality and its relation to environment 
and culture. Hence the question is generally asked : Is personality 
a product of environment and culture, or is culture a product of 
personality ? According to Freud, culture is the result of sublima-. 
tion and modification of man's-libidinous desires. But Fromm 
would uphold the opposite view—he would say that cultural patterns 
and environmental factors go a long way to the development of 
personality. Human personality does not.develop according to 
some fixed pattern on the level of one particular instinct. As an 
animal, as a living organism, man has certain common physiological 
needs, but he is more than a mere animal. The physiological needs 
might be regarded as the driving force of instinct. But in man instinct 
must not be interpreted in a rigid stereotyped pattern. Fromm holds 
that the higher the position of an animal in the biological scale, the 
more developed is his brain and the less rigid are his instincts. In 
the course of evolutionary on-goings man emerged at a point when the 
instinctive behaviour showed itself at its lowest ebb. Hence man 
cannot be a creature of fixed instinct or instincts ; he gathers ex- 
perience from his contact with environment. In other words, man 
learns from experience, and even then his learning is not passive 
reception in any sense. He reasons, he argues, he moulds his be- 
haviour according to the pattern of culture he assimilates. This 
impact of the social environment creates new needs for man. Be- 
sides the physiological needs of hunger, thirst and sex which man 
possesses in common with lower animals, he creates certain socia! 
needs which are peculiarly his own, viz., the need for love, the passion 
for hatred, the lust for power, prestige and position, the desire for 
submission. Man is not born with these needs, but he creates them, 
and he creates them as a social being. As Fromm says, “ The most 
beautiful as well as the most ugly inclinations of men are not a part 
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of a fixed and biologically given human nature, but result from the 
social process which creates men.” All through his life: man con- 
tinues to be a creative being. In fact, man as he is himself is the 
product of his own creativeness. To quote Fromm again, “ It 
requires productive activity to give life to the emotional and intellec- 
tual potentialities of man, to give birth to his self.” 

Man is thus a part of nature and yet more than nature. It may 
sound somewhat paradoxical ; still it is a fact. Man is born 
in the midst of nature like any other animal; but as he grows up, 
he tries to separate himself from nature. He realises that he must 
ultimately bow down to the law of natural death and decay. Faced 
with this situation the primitive man developed certain forms of 
nature-cult and nature-worship. He derived a sense of security by 
^ living in group. Gradually there emerged different groups, and 
' with groups different codes and morals. But with the gradual en- 
lightenment born of a progressive civilisation individual man refused 
to accept blindly the different religious sanctions and moral codes 
and principles. The desire for individuation began to assert itself, 
and man craved for more and more freedom. Fromm makes a 
special study of the history of Western civilization, and discovers 
different stages in man's struggle for freedom. In the primitive and 
mediaeyal times the struggle for individual freedom was least mani- 
fest—man loved to live in groups and he was satisfied with. his class 
status. But in the later stages of Renaissance and Reformation 
man asserted himself more and more and struggled for personal 
recognition—he took greater and greater initiative and became more 
and more critical. But this had its. dark side too. As.man became 
more and more free, he felt himself somewhat forlorn. He lost. his 
old moorings and became somewhat shaky. During such transi- 
tional periods individuals resorted to various ‘cheap panaceas? 
"to overcome the sense of loneliness. E l 

Fromm's interest in Psychology leads him to make a-special:study 
.of history, for in history he discovers a huge laboratory of human 
nature, History affords us with concrete case-studies of human 
behaviour in the midst of social environment. From his study of 
history. Fromm concludes that society and culture cannot be ex- 
plained in libidinous terms. Each society, Fromm insists, is struc- 
turalised by diverse factors. As Fromm explains: “ Each society 
is structuralized and operates in certain ways which are necessitated 


2. Fromm, Escape from Freedom, p. 12. 
3. Fromm, Man For Himself, p. 91. 
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by a number of objective conditions ; such conditions are the methods 


of production and distribution which in turn depend on new materials, 


industrial techniques, climate etc., furthermore geographical factors 
and cultural traditions and influences to which society is exposed.’ 


HI 


Regarding the neonate and childhood development Fromm makes 
certain interesting observations. 

According to Freud, primary narcissism is an original characteristic 
of the neonate. In narcissism the libido is turned inwardly upon the 
self. Since a neonate cannot make a distinction between himself 
and external objects, his libido is turned completely upon himself, 
and so his sexual aims remain auto-erotic. As the child develops, 
he gradually begins to show object-love. But Fromm does not 
agree with Freud, inasmuch as the Freudian view would 
imply that a narcissist is a richer individual than individuals loving 
others. Fromm holds that a person genuinely capable of loving 
himself is also capable of loving others ; similarly one who cannot 
love others cannot love himself. There is no basic conflict between 
self-love and other-love. 

In Freudian literature Oedipus complex occupies an important 
position. During the age of 3 to 5 years a boy develops Oedipus 
complex—he becomes his father’s rival in his love for his mother. 
Fromm does not hold that father-son conflict is a result of sex-rivalry. 
He says that the Oedipus complex is not universal, inasmuch as father- 
son rivalry is not present where patriarchal. authority is not very 
domineering. In fact, he holds that the attachment to mother is 
not basically libidinous in character. So oedipus complex (where 
it is manifest) does not grow out of any physical attraction for-mother, 
‘but of a protest against father’s authority and out of an attempt to 
get freedom from this bondage to paternal authority. 

Tracing the different stages of childhood development Fromm 
opines that a child during its different stages of development re- 
capitulates the history of mankind. Just as the entire human race 
feels insecure as a result of the recent tendency of individualization, 
so also the child experiences greater and greater insecurity as he be- 
comes more and more mature and independent. Again, just as the 
human race experiences ‘ crisis’ at each turn of civilization, soa 
child also experiences a new ‘ crisis’ at each new turn of his deve- 


4, Fromm’s art. on ‘Psychoanalytic characterology’ in Culture and Personality, Ed. 
by Sargent & Smith, pp. 2, 3. S 
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lopment. There is also similarity between the reaction of an in- 
dividual child and that of a racial group to the sense of crisis—both 
adopt identical defense mechanisms, viz., sadism, masochism, dis- 
tinctiveness and automaton conformity. Sadism involves exploita- 
tion of others, stealing the property of others, giving pain to others. 
Masochism implies accepting pain and oppression from others in 
order to overcome the feeling of loneliness. Destructiveness means 
destroying others in order to overcome the feeling of powerlessness. 
Automaton conformity means complete self-effacement and blind 
acceptance of the codes and principlés of others. Both in private 
as well as in racial life these four types of defense reactions are noticed. 

According to Freud, the different types of personality are formed 
during childhood due to the fixation of the libido upon certain somatic 
zones, and as a result we have three types of personality, viz., anal- 
erotic type, oral-erotic type and genital type. But Fromm does not 
accept it. He ascribes personality differences to child-rearing prac- 
tices. The child-rearing practices are wide enough to include the 


totality of social relationships in the midst of which a child finds 
himself at home. it is the home atmosphere or family condition 


which serves as the ' psychological agency’ for transmission of 
cultural values from the preceding generations to the succeeding ones. 
The family exercises a twofold influence upon the character of the 
child—(a@) the influence of the character of the parents (or their 
substitutes), and (5) the influence of the methods of childhood training. 
This twofold influence is well reflected in the character of the child, 
for the child develops a social character in addition to his individual 
character. 'The individual character is something personal for the 
child, and is determined specifically by the influences of his own 
parents. On the other hand, the social character is formed by the 
traits which a child shares in common with other members of the 
social group to which the child belongs. It is through the gradual 
acceptance of the social mores and norms that the social character 
is formed. Social character, as Fromm explains, refers to “ the 
nucleus of the character structure which is shared by most members 
of the same culture, in contradistinction to the individual character 
in which people belonging to the same culture differ from each other.” 
Social character by imbibing social mores and norms enables an 
individual to serve as a functional unit in a society. It is comparable 
to Freud's Super-Ego.* 

Be mu uA and Contemporary American Culture, Ed. by H. M. Ruiten- 
- 6. There is however some difference between Freud’s Super-Ego and Fromm's 
Social Character. The difference is thus explained by Wolman : “The focal point has 
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IV 


Eromm's analysis of the relation of the individual to the society 
leads him to formulate his Characterology. Character, says Fromm, 
acquires its relatively permanent form through the processes of assi- 
milation and socialization. Socialization and assimilation are the 
twin processes of orientation—the former towards persons and the 
latter towards things. These two orientations form the core of 
character and are developed by environmental influences. 

There are different kinds of orientations which give rise to the 
following character-types : 

(a) Receptive Orientation—Individuals of the receptive type are 
passive. They do not like to part with what they own, but they are 
ready to receive material objects, love and intellectual help. To 
them ‘love’ means * being loved by others ° and not ‘ loving others’. 
They are unable to say * No’ to any one and are always in need of 
some ‘ magic helper’. 

(b) Exploitative Orientation—Persons of the exploitative type 
always try to take things by force. They would try to steal things 
belonging to others ; and stealing is not confined simply to material 
objects—they try to steal love, they commit theft in intellectual field. 
They are suspicious, jealous, and sarcastic—they occasionally in- 
dulge in biting remarks. | 

(c) Hoarding Orientation—Individuals with this type of orienta- 
tion exhibit negativism, orderliness and rigidity. "They want to keep 
themselves surrounded by a protective wall and they do not allow 
anything to go out. They develop a morbid miserliness which is 
extended not only to money and material things, but also to feelings 
and thoughts. They are afraid of intimacy and develop a suspicious 
character. 

(d) Marketing Orientation—Individuals belonging to this type 
are unstable and have no genuine character of their own. They 
look upon their personalities as marketable commodities. ‘I am 
as you desire me to be '—this is how each member of this type thinks, 
feels and acts. Such individuals feel a sense of insecurity, because 
in a competitive market their personal values are fluctuating. 

These four are of non-productive type. As distinguished from 
them, there is productive orientation which manifests itself in work 
been shifted by Fromm from the libido to environment, from the individual person to 


society. Freud worked from personality to society ; Fromm and Sullivan interpret 
personality as a product of society.” (Contemporary Theories and Systeme in Peycho- 


logy, p. 368 
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and in ^ man's ability to use his power and to realize the potentialities 
inherent in them." 

The foregoing orientations to things have their counter- 
parts in orientations to persons which develop as a result of socializa- 
tion. Such orientations are masochistic, sadistic, destructive and 
indifferent. Those who are masochistic show loyalty to others. 
People with a sadistic orientation exercise authority over others. 
Those who are destructive assert themselves. People who are in- 
different develop fairness to others. The productive orientation 
shows itself in loving and reasoning. | 

Fromm, however, says that classification of character-types cannot 
be rigid. Character, he says, is “ usually a blend of all these orienta- 
tions in which one is dominant.” 

The main point with Fromm is that though ‘ biological differ- 
ences" contribute to ‘ characterological differences,’ such differences 


are * blended with’ the differences originating from differences in 
respect of social factors. 


V 

Fromm is not a mere psychologist, but a sociologist or rather 
a social psychiatrist eager to cure society of its maladies. 

According to Fromm, most of the troubles of mankind today 
arise from man's isolated condition. Man today feels lonely and 
isolated because he has separated himself from nature and his fellow- 
men. This is a distinctly human situation which has a pathos of 
its own. Describing this situation Fromm says: “ The awareness 
of himself as a separate entity, the awareness of his own short life 
span, ....the awareness of his aloneness and separateness, of his 
helplessness before the forces of nature and of society, all this makes 
his separate, disunited existence an unbearable prison."* Indeed, 
as man has acquired more and more freedom, he has felt more and 
more cut off from his old moorings, and therefore more and more 
lonely. The present free but lonely situation is a great burden for 
modern man, and he seeks freedom from this type of freedom. This 
position is well described in his book bearing the significant title 
Escape From Freedom. But what is the way out of this piquant 
situation ? He must unite himself with other people in a spirit of 
Love. Fromm prophesies that man “ would become insane could 
he not liberate himself from this prison and reach out, unite himself 


7. Fromm, Man For himself, p. 67. 
8. Fromm, Art of Loving, p. 13. 
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in some form or other with men, with the world outside” In short, 
man's anxiety which stems from his separateness can be alleviated 
through the establishment of the bond of unity and love. This 
love, Fromm clarifies, is not confined to this or that particular person 
—love which can bring peace and security to man must expand itself 
to bring the whole world within its ambit. “If I can say to some- 
body else, * I love you,’ I must be able to say, ‘ I love in you every- 
body. I love through you the world, I love through you also my- 
self.’ 19 “There are various types of love according to the varia- 
tions of the object of love, viz., brotherly love, motherly love, erotic 
love, self-love and love of God. But whatever be the object of love, 
it is basically social in character. “Love for man is in the last 
analysis determined by the structure of the society in which he lives," 
and hence “ any society which excludes, relatively, the development 
of love, must in the long run perish."' Love which is social and 
which weaves many men into unity is productive in character. Pro- 
ductive love has the distinctive marks of care, responsibility, respect 
and knowledge? A true lover cares for his beloved, undertakes 
the responsibility of meeting his needs, shows proper respect to him 
and possesses knowledge of the core of his personality. 

A society in order to be stable must cater to the basic needs of 
man. There are five specific needs that arise from man’s existence : 
the need for relatedness, the need for transcendence, the need for 
rootedness, the need for identity, the need for a frame of orientation.: 
As man has already cut himself from his primary relation with nature, 
the need for reunion or relatedness arises. The impulse for transcen- 
dence rises from man’s desire to rise above bare animal nature and 
to be a creative person. As man desires to be an integral part of 
society, he develops the need for rootedness. He also likes to identify 
himself with some larger whole or with other persons, and he has 
need for identity. Finally, man has the need for a frame of reference 
—it may be rational or irrational, but it provides an individual with 
a stable and consistent mode of understanding the world. It is 
necessary that the child's character be moulded in such a way as to 
meet these needs. 

What, then, should be the ideal type of society ? Humanistic 
Communitarian Socialistic pattern, answers Fromm. Society based 
on this pattern gives an individual “ the possibility of transcending 
nature by creating rather than by destroying, in which every one 


9. Ibid., p. 13. 10. Ibid p, 38. 11. Ibid., p. 61 and p. 94. 12; Fromm, The 
Sane Society, p. 33. 13. £bid., pp. 30-66. 
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gains a sense of self by experiencing himself as the subject of his 
powers rather than by conformity, in which a system of orientation 
and devotion exists without man's needing to distort reality and to 
worship idols."^ Fromm is an optimist, and he boldly declares 
that present dismal facts “ are not strong enough to destroy faith 
in man's reason, good will and sanity.” 


VI 


We now come to the end of our brief survey. It may now be 
asked : Is Fromm simply repeating what Freud has already said ? 
Or Is he wrong ? To both the questions we reply : No. Fromm's 
theory possesses many new features which are lacking in Freud's 
system, and he has re-oriented many of the psychoanalytical theories 
from his sociological standpoint. Fromm's assertions are not ab- 
solutely wrong and they evoke re-thinking in many spheres. At the 
same time it must be admitted that some of Fromm's statements are 
not clear and they require clarification. 

The distinguishing feature of Fromm is that he takes his stand 
on moral issues as a therapist. Freud carefully avoided moral issues 
in therapy, but Fromm argues that value judgments influence the 
behaviour of a man and neurosis often arises from moral failure. 
Adjustment, to be effective, must be adjustment to certain ethico- 
social norms. Fromm’s optimism is also to be appreciated—unlike 
Freud he is no believer in “ the traditional doctrine of evilness of 
human nature." He always emphasises upon ‘ constructiveness ' 
and ‘primary potentialities’ of human nature. 

Fromm’s analysis of historical facts is no doubt a great challenge 
to psychology. But the drawback of Fromm's far-reaching con- 
clusions is that they are not always based on suitable data. As 
Wolman comments : “ His (Fromm's) story of man's alleged loneli- 
ness and group formation does not correspond to any data ; his 
picture of medieval life is highly idealized, he has omitted all the 
physical and mental handicaps produced by despotism, fanaticism,’ 
religious persecutions, witch-hunts, superstitions, plagues, wars and 
other disasters. The era of the Renaissance and Reformation is 
painted black in disregard of the positive and productive aspects of 
those times.”'* His story of man’s desire for freedom from free- 
dom has its novelty, but it is ambiguous. The desire for freedom 
from freedom is likely to be misinterpreted as a desire for going back 
to the so-called primitive golden age, or a relapse into medieval age 

14. The Sane Society, p. 362. 15. Ibid., p.303. 16. Wolman, op. cit., p. 367, 

2—2172 P—I | 
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of serfdom. To be sure, it only means man's desire for greater and 
greater co-operation in an otherwise free atmosphere. 

On the basis of his experience as an analyst Fromm revises some 
of the basic Preudian concepts, e.g., primary narcissism, Oedipus 
complex, he diminishes the importance of libido as the basic instinct 
and also rejects the notion of Thanatos or death-instinct. It is 
difficult to comment on the therapeutic merits of these revisions and 
changes. It is desirable that more and more analysts should come 
forward and give their opinion. These revisions no doubt call for 
a re-thinking on the orthodox Freudian technique. It may how- 
ever be noted that though Fromm rejects the concept of conflict 
between Eros and Thanatos, he re-introduces this conflict in a different 
setting. Man, in his opinion, is doomed to an eternal conflict with 
.nature—man, he says, is always faced with dichotomies of existence. 

Fromm's characterological classification has its own peculiarities 
and niceties. But his classification appears to be somewhat loose and 
arbitrary, and it reminds us of McDougall's list of instincts and also 
of the list of personality-types offered by Spranger, Sheldon and others. 
.Moreover, the classification loses its rigidity by Fromm’s admission 
-of * blend” of characters. This appears to be analogous to Freudian 
ambivalence. l 

It is also interesting to note that Fromm’s description of the 
human situation bears some resemblance to existentialistic view of 
life. Like the existentialists, Fromm also speaks of the basic anxiety 
of modern man in the conflicting social situation and also of his 
puzzling experience in the face of dichotomies of existence. But 
unlike some of them, he is always cheerful and optimistic. 

From the philosophical standpoint Fromm's writings are in- 
teresting, inasmuch as they cross the borders of empirical science 
and take up the discussion of value-judgments in a societal back- 
ground.* 


* A paper read at the 39th Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress held in 
Delhi in December, 1965, 


THE STRUCTURE AND ORGANISATION 
OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE 
WEIMAR REPUBLIC 


SAURIPADA BHATTACHARYA* 


INTRODUCTION 


Great differences exist between political parties. Preoccupation 
with .leftness and rightness, with middle class and proletariat,- has 
_ all but obscured the differences in party structure. Maurice Duverger 
in his “ Political Parties " has mud called our attention to this 
fact.’ - 

Duverger discusses and distinguishes parties in terms of what. 
he calls direct and indirect structure, and in terms of whether the 
basic organizational unit is a caucus, branch, a cell, or a militia- 
type unit. | 

Parties with direct structure have individuals as members. In- 
direct parties are built upon social formations as their basic com- 
ponent untts. 

Parties made up of loose caucuses confine themselves to be narrowly 
political and informally to coopt members. Duverger notes that 
this type of party is admirably suited to middle class politics as it 
minimizes collective action. 

The branch parties are almost always the democratic socialist. 
parties. They are more formal and agencies of more general purpose 
than the caucus. It is apt to run counter to the traditional lines on 
which society is based and this accentuates the organizational aspects. 

The cell-based party tries to organize members around the job 
and is very small and conspiratorial in its mode of operation. It 
is well suited for revolutionary pusposes, and not suited for winning 
electoral contests in a parliamentary regime. 

The militia-based party is elitist, members wear distinctive in- 
signia, etc., and they drill or march. The militia-type unit finds its 
main use in practising a kind of quasi-legitimate violence in pursuit 
of its member's or leaders purposes. The existence of a militia- 
type party is based upon the notion that it is possible to distinguish: 

*Instructor in Political Science, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., U.S.A. 


1 See Maurice Duverger, Political Parties, New York, John Wiley, New Science 
Editions, 1963, pp. 17-71. 
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between quasi-legitimate violence, and on the one hand, legal coercion 
and on the other hand naked or raw violence. 

Generally speaking Duverger tends to equate the caucus- and 
branch-based type of party with democracy and the cell- and the 
militia-based type with totalitarian and revolutionary political systems. 
This emphasis is confirmed when he discusses the different modes: 
by which these basic units are articulated into a whole party. Here 
he finds that the more close the articulation, the more totalitarian, 
and looser the articulation the more democratic parties are. The 
cell-and militia-type lend themselves better to tight articulation -into 
a greater organization. 

Duverger's work also introduces two broad types of party orga- 
nization—the mass and cadre parties—each with its distinctive . 
pattern organizational characteristics. 

In the cadre, or skeletal parties most voters have no formal affi- 
liation with a party. The party is run by a small group of activists, 
a self-elected party elite that is the party. The activists make its 
decisions, raise its funds and sundry other important things. The 
cadre party rests on a concept of the political party in which party 
and electorate are sharply differentiated. 

The mass-membership parties, on the other hand, have tried to 
enroll significant numbers of voters into the party apparatus. Those 
members bring to the party a close identification and loyalty, and 
a regular contribution to party treasury., A certain militancy in 
attitude and an enthusiasm for party projects characterize the members 
of such party. The outstanding characteristic of the mass party 
is its openness and its mystique of participation—both in the party's 
external encounters and in its internal processes. Unlike the cadre 
party, its activities move beyond electing, and its organization is more 
fully developed and articulated. It also generates a leadership corps 
of its own, which draws its power and legitimacy from the mass 
membership of the party. 

The purpose of this paper is to apply the Divisa analysis to 
the German parties in the Weimar Republic. 


WHAT POLITICAL PARTIES IMPORTANT 


In the Weimar Republic as many as thirty political parties were 
in existence at one time.? Not all of them are, however, important 
for our discussion here. The most important parties from the point 


2 Robert G. Neumann. European and Comparative Government, NeW Y 
McGrow-Hill, 1955, p. 377. f ork, 
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of view of electoral and parliamentary strength were : KPD, S. P. D., 
D. D. P., Zentrum, DVP, DNVP, NSDAP. The first and the last 
named parties never participated in any government in the Weimar 
Republic, while others had some sort of participation in the different 
- coalition ministries that were in existence from time to time. The 
importance of the first two parties can never be minimized, since 
apart from their getting sizable number of votes in polls, they had 
contributed significantly to the development of political parties— 
because they experimented as we would see with new units as the 
basis of party organization. The Nazi Party is perhaps the first 
example of a militia-type party, while the German Communist Party 
(KPD), following the Soviet Communist Party, experimented with 
cells. We are going to include in our discussion all of these political 
parties, but we are afraid lack of information about the organization 
of the different parties may prevent us from applying the Duvergerian 
analysis to any significant extent, which, in its turn, may make the 
discussion a little bit less meaningful than it should normally be. 

However, since any discussion is fruitful, we are going to discuss 
the different parties one by one, proceeding from the left of the 
political spectrum to the right of it. 


COMMUNIST PARTY OF GERMANY 


It was little more than the extreme wing of the Independent 
Socialists until that party split in 1922, and its minority, rejecting 
reunion of the Socialist Parties, joined with the Communists. There 
were no Communist members in the REISS until the 1922 election 
just before the split.? 


No information about the organization óf the Communist Party 
has come to my notice except that like all other Communist parties 
it was a cell party with a mixture of militia elements in ^ Red Guard." 
It came to be the organization of the Socialist leaders of the old 
fiery type—class-conscious proletarians, ex-soldiers, ex-Freikorpomen, 
intellectuals, etc. It was by 1921 completely purged of “ social 
patriots " and had become the one real opposition party in the 
state.* 


Intended to be mass party, it was never permitted to increase its 
3 R. F. Clark, The Fall of the German Republic—A Political Study, London, Allen 


& Unwin, p. 78. 
4 Ibid., p. 199. 
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membership ; as a party of paying members it was always ‘tragically 
small.* | ! 

The leadership was not its own master. As a result of the affi- 
Hation of the party to the Third International, the leadership, instead 
of being the active tireless direction of a great German party, became 
the more agent of world revolution. German revolution was made 
to wait on the needs of the Russian government. The German 
leadership was not allowed to get on with its own revolution ; it 
had to await instructions from Moscow. Karl Radok and others 
from Moscow directed the Communist Party of Germany. 

Behind its flaming propaganda, its bloodthirsty rhetoric, 
there was no life, it had not even the advantage of an ambitious 
jndividualist like: Hitler. As a peril it existed only in the ima- 
gination of the bourgeois ; the party (Nazi) to which it was most 
hostile never feared it. Even when it swept up seven million 
voters it was helpless to influence events in Germany for either 
good or ill except negatively." | 

THE SOZIAL DEMOKRATISCHE PARTEI DEUTSCHLANDS - ` | 
Ë (SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY) 


A branch party mainly representative oflabouring classes, —80% 
of the members of free. unions supported the SPD (an independent 
branch so to say, of the same labor movement?) it was one of the 
most organized parties in Weimar Germany, and thoroughly bureau- 
cratized® and this explained the disaffection of the youth from the 


party." f - ; 
Every detail of the workingman's life is embraced in this remark- 
able political organization. Every village and commune has its 


. 5 R. F. Clark, The Fall of. German -Republic—A Political Study, London, . Allen 
& Unwin,p. 494. (See Addenda which quotes Piatnitski’s speech to the XIth Plenum. 
The numbers of EKKI paying members are given thus : 1929—May,: 105, 744; October, 
98, 527 ; November, 113, 487 ; December, 135, 160. In 1930, 143,000 new members, 
joined ; 95,399 left. In February, 1931, the membership was 206,000.  . 

b Adolf .Sturmthal, The Tragedy of European Labour, 1918-1939, New York, 
Columbia !University Press, 1943, p. 70. 

T Clark.. Op. cit., p. 203. ` . , ^ 

8 Samuel Orth. Socialism and Democracy in Europe, New York, Heary Holt & 
Co., p- 172.%.Orth also quotes one speaker saying in the National Triennial Convention 
of the Social Democratic Unions at Hamburg, 1908 : * We can say with truth that today 
there are no differences of a fundamental nature between the two great branches (the 
Social Demo Unions and the Social Demo Party) of the Labour movement." 

9 Alfred Grosser. La Democratie de Bonn, 1949-1957, p. 101, Paris, A. Colin, 1958. 
Neumann in his Modern Political Parties, p. 366, fn. says : Size of the bureaucracy of 
the SPD amounted to hardly more than 10,000 ; these succeeded, Neumann mentions, 
in ‘recruiting 1,000,000 individual members and more important in preventing party 
fluctuation. More than 50% of the SPD membership was organized within the party 
for more than five years. mor 

10 Ibid., loc. cit., Grosser says : 
etc, 25 ans et 9% plus de 60%.” 


- 


* En 1930, 8% seulement des membres avaient moms . 
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party vigilance committee. À juvenile department brings up the 
youth on the principles of the Social Democracy. The National 
Party is controlled by an executive committee, elected by the 
National Convention, who governed its many activities.” (The 
supreme authority of the party is the annual national convention, 
called Congress). | 

` The administrators and parliamentarians who led the SPD con- 
sidered collegial leadership by a Httle known executive committee 
more democratic than the monocratic rule which Bebel had exercised 
before the war.'* In 1932 the average age of the twelve most pro- 
minent leaders of the SPD (Wels, Vogel, Crispien, Lobe, Braun, 
Servering, Breitscheid, Hilferding, etc.) was 58.'* 

SPD always a mass party, its membership, after a considerable 
decline during and immediately after the First World War, climbed 
back to an enrolment of one million in 1930, of which 28.295 were 
women.'* 

Membership in the party's youth groups declined from 105,000 
in 1923 to 50,000 by 1928. By 1931, only 19% of the SPD members 
were under thirty, compared to 38% of the Nazi Party members. 

In complete control of the powerful party organization, the 
* collegial’ leadership succeeded in denying to its critics the more 
important posts and silenced them by enforcing discipline or ex- 
pelling them. The principal party positions did not change hands 
throughout the Republican era. The top leaders imposed their will 
“on the lower echelons of the party—the threat of expulsion was 
effectively used to silence critics." — — 

The behaviour of the SPD reflected its collegial leadership and 
organization. Max Weber'* says: “ Collegiality unavoidably obs- 
tructs th» promptness of decisions, the consistency of policy, the 
clear responsibility of the individual, and the ruthlessness to out- 


n Orth. Op. cit., p. 176. 

12 For organization of the SPD under the Bonn Republic, see Grosser: La Demo- 
cratie de Bonn, 1949-1957, p. 97, et. seq. 

l3Lewis J. Edinger. ' German Social Democracy and Hitler's National Revolution 
of 1933—A Study in Democratic Leadership," World Politics, 5, p. 333 (1952-53). 

11 Hans Gerth. “The Nazi Party—Its Leadership and Composition,” American 
Jou^nal of Sociology, 45 (January, 1940), p. 530. The same information is contained 
n the footnote of p. 335 of World Politics, Vol. 5, 1952-53, 

15 Grosser. Op. cit., p. 102. “Des 1891 le SPD avait inscrit à “son” programmele 
droit de vote ‘des femmes.’ Quand celui-ci fut acquis, aprés la revolution de 1918, 
action d'un parti sur les femmes et la participation des femmes a la vie du parti pritent 
eneore pug o “En 1930, 28.2% des membres du parti élaient des, femmes" 

id., loc. cit. . | 
"Y Edinger. “ German Social Democracy and Hitler’s National Revolution of 1933," 
World Politics, 5; p. 353. 

18 See his book Theory of Social and Economic Organization. Translated by 
Henderson and Talcott Parsons. New York, 1947, p. 402, See footnote, Edinger's 
World Politics, 5, p. 353, 
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siders in combination with the maintenance of discipline within the 
group.” And the SPD leadership during the Weimar regime exactly 
confirmed Weber’s generalization. 

Lewis Edinger says, * The organization and tactics of a party 
are the derivatives of its functions. When the accession of Hitler 
imposed upon the SPD entirely new and different tasks, neither the 
leaders nor the media existed to permit a transformation of functions 
and tactics. The oligarchical and bureaucratic structure of the party 
and its leadership stood in the way. The ruling oligarchy retained 
control and took the party with it, when it was ultimately destroyed. 

While every historical event is unique, this experience may provide 
a useful analogy for the student of political behaviour. The failure 
of the SPD leadership in 1933 illustrates the oligarchical development 
upon a democratic party confronted with a totalitarian movement 
determined to establish absolute control. In the case of SPD, resis- 
tance to rejuvenation of leadership and tactics produced fatal in- 
flexibility, on the part of leaders who were unaware of the revolu- 
tionary nature of the current climate of opinion.'*. 


Tug DDP (DEUTSCHE DEMOKRATISCHE PARTE!) OR THE GERMAN 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Founded in 1918 (November) by the Sociologist Alfred Weber 
.and the editor of the influential newspaper Berliner Tageblatt, Theodor 
Wolff, and a few others, this party included in its front ranks aca- 
demicians, journalists and members of other professions. This most 
rightist of the leftist parties sought to rally the nation’s anti-socialist 
middle class elements in support. It is very difficult to get any 
information regarding its formal structure, except the fact that. it had 
local organizations. But, being a bourgeois party it was a cadre 
patty. In 1924, a proposal was made for its merger with the DVP, 
‘but since Gustav Stresemann did not favor including the leftwing of 
this party, the proposal fell through. In 1929, however, the DDP's 
merger with the DVP was agreed upon by both Stresemann and the 
DDP leaders. After the death of Stresemann, the dissident members 
of DVP joined' with the DDP to form a new organization as the 
State Party.?? | 


19 Ibid., p. 366. 
20 S. We Halperin, Germany Tried Democr acy, Hamden, Conn..and London 
Archon Books, 1963, P. 440. 
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THE ZENTRUM OR THE CENTER PARTY 


Started as a confessional party, it remained such to the end of 
the Weimar Republic. It was designed to serve the interests of the 
Catholic Church. However, it was not based on any class orienta- 
tion. The membership of the party was, indeed, from the social 
and economic point of view, hopelessly heterogeneous. Inscribed 
upon its rolls were great landowners and lowly peasants, industrial 
magnates and factory workers, bankers and shopkeepers, professional 
men and artisans.” 

It was always a strong party numerically in the Reichstag and 
invariably held the balance between left and right without ever being 
able to perform, thanks to its vertical structure, the duties of a center 
party proper. Its policy was as receptive and flexible in matters 
economic and social as it was rigid and unrelenting in the moral and 
religious sphere. In a left coalition it was a conservative element ; 
in a right coalition it was a liberal élement. It thus eternally pre- 
vented the creation of a system of alternative coalitions taking the 
place of the ideal for democratic government—the system of alter- 
native parties as holders of power. 

It was a caucus-type party with branches, and it was a cadre 
party rather than a mass party. Neumann says it had a unified 
organization persistently supported by the Catholic Church.*a 


THe DVP or DeutscHe VoLKs PARTEI (GERMAN PEOPLE’S PARTY) 


This party, founded by: Gustav Stresemann in January, 1919, 
was the party of big business and finance. As a successor to the 
National Liberal Party, a caucus party with branches and local orga- 
nizations throughout the country, its organizational structure included 
a Central Committee (Zentral-Vorstand) and also a Managing Com- 
mittee (Geschaftsfihrender Ausschuss) which handled short term 
tactical decisions, both of which were headed by Gustav Stresemann. 
By March, 1920, the DVP was; with 395,000 members, larger than 
the pre-war National Liberal Party which had only 283,711 members 
in 1914-1915, . 

The party's primary financial support came from the Ruhr indus- 
trialists. The party also received smaller subsidies from light in- 
dustry, banking and large scale commerce. Certain interest groups 
also provided the party with voting support. These included orga- 


21 Sigmund Neumann (ed.). Modern Political Parties, p. 358. 
271g, Ibid., p. 358. 
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nizations of large scale agriculture (Landbund), small scale agri- 
culture (Bauernbund), the Christian trade union movement (Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund), the league of’ government employees (Beam- 
tenbund), the organization of independent skilled workmen and 
artisans (Reichsverband des Deutschen Handwerks), etc. a2 

Not all of the DVP’s candidates and members were representatives 
of special interest groups. Many were simply individuals who com- 
manded respect within their communities. Also included among 
members were a number of high ranking military and government 
officials who had been removed from their positions after the collapse 
of the old regime. _ 

It was a party without a “ Leitidee,” or unifying idea. “it was 
indeed a decentralized party ; “ Like a number of modern French 
parties, it consisted largely of representatives of diverse- groups, held 
together only by the personality and ambition of its leader. - Perhaps 
the best designation found for it was the “ Stresemann Party.” 

But, in 1929, a sweeping organizational reform plan?* aimed at 
replacing the decentralized structure inherited from the National . 
Liberal Party with a more centralized organization was decided upon. 
The details of the plan provided for increased authority of Stresemann 
as head of the party, to be henceforth known as Parteifiihrer, increased . 
membership of the Central Committee, and increase in policy making 
power of the 13-man Executive Committee at the expense of that 
of the Central Committee, and grant of effective authority to the 
Central bodies to veto the Reichstag candidates named by. ino 
organizations, - - = 


Tus D.N.V.P. (GERMAN NATIONAL PEOPLE’ S bis 


This extreme rightwing party came into existence in J anuaty,, 
1919, after the scattered conservative elements of the right regrouped 
themselves after the November Revolution. The manifesto of the 
party, dated November 22, 1918, was signed by forty-five men in- 
cluding Oscar Hergt, who was to become its leader, and this was 
later accepted by Conservatives (members of almost defunct DKP), 
Free Conservatives, Racists, Christian Socialists, pan-Germans and 
other associated agrarians-and ‘ patriots.’ The resulting political 
creation -was a complex coalition of interests, often so disparate in 


22 Henry Turner. Stresemann and the Politics of Weimar Republic. Princeton, W. Ja, 
Princeton University Press, 1963, p. 71, ef. seg. - 
23 Ibid., p. 74. 
24 Ibid., p. 255. 
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their tendencies as to threaten the effective existence of the new 
party.? 

The National Committee ` of the almost: defunct Conservative 
Party (DKP) provided the temporary operationa] bases of the DNVP. 
In the initial stages, the new party had to draw heavily on the finances 
and facilities of the Conservative Party Bureau. 

Later after the DKP joined, its Business Committee was replaced 
by a directorate of twenty-one members, ten of whom were appointed 
by the DKP.’ By December, 1918, it had several hundred local 
groups. | l 

It was a highly decentralized organization, since because of the 
continued separate identity of the Haupt-verein of the DKP, strong 
provincial organizations with adequate financial means were asked 
to retain an independent existence. And, also, the local organiza- 
tions dominated the important process of drawing up the list of 
candidates in each electoral district. Only formally, the list was 
subject to acceptance by the Central Executive, who had the right 
of nominating one candidate in districts which had more than one 
sure seat in prospect." ` 

It was therefore essentially .a caucus-type party, with admixture 
of branches. It was a cadre party depending upon the support of 
junkers and big business. 


THE NSDAP OR da SOZIALISTISCHE DU SCHÀ ARBEITER 
PARTEI (NAZI PARTY) 


The Nazi Party as the prototype of a militia-type party deserves 
our attention. Its military structure, hierarchical order, close knit 
organization and mass mobilization, rather than its ideological 
orientation which was at best opportunistic, marked it out from the 
other parties—not only in Germany but in the world as a whole. ' 

The * Brown Shirts " were the nucleus of the new movement 
that was the Nazi Party. This body of legionnaires made the party 
a basically militant group, and the party itself preferred to call itself 
a fighting league instead of a party. It enrolled military * cadres ' 
when it ventured a new orientation. Followers were held in equally 
ruthless discipline ; they had to follow the strict party line or force 
the party's purge.”* 

25 Lewis Hertzmann. “The Founding of the German National People's Party 


DNVP), Tb. 1918—Jan. T 4919, Journal of Modern History, 30, 1950, P. 25. 


26 Ibid., p 
7: Ibid., p. 32. 
28 Sigmund Neumann. ^ Germany: Changing Patterns and Lasting Problems," 
Modern Political Parties, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1956, p. 373, 
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Hans Gerth calls the Nazi Party a charismatic party. The charis- 
matic aspect of National Socialism. was represented in the position 
of the leader in relation to the faithful believers in the leaders god- 
given gifts, in his infallibility, The leader delegated his powers to 
his faithful followers, ** the inner cir cle," " selected on the basis of his 
personal preference.?* i 

There was thereforé no democracy because all authority emanated 
from the leader. 


As an essentially ‘ olitist’ (cadre) as opposed to a mass party | 
(of course any party would like to enroll as many members as it 
possibly can, and the Nazi Party was no exception), the Nazis used 
extraordinary means for financing their political activities, These 
ranged from house to house begging expeditions, anonymous street 
collections, and the solicitation of contributions and gifts. “ from 
friends of the party " to overt bribes and confiscations. _ 

The bureaucratic aspect of this party especially attracted the 
teaching profession. Some of the top leaders of the party, such. as 
- Himmler, Streicher, Hen were teachers. ` | 
National Socialism as ° salvationary movement exercised an 
especially strong ME on the old and the new middle classes. 
When the party came to power in 1933, 58% of its total membership 
(which stood at 849,009 in January 1, . ee came irom the middle 
classes.°° 


There was a remarkable dominance of. the younger age group 
and its continuous percentage rise before the seizure of power. Statis- 
tics for the total party membership in 1931 and 1932 show in this 
youngest set (18 to 30 years of age) an increase from 37.6 to 42.2%). 
Compared with the age composition of the competing Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which had only 19.3% of its. membership in this age 
group and with the age distribution of the country as a whole, where 
this same group represented' only 31.1%, the youthfulness of the 
National Socialist Party becomes evident." 

The formal party organization comprized many branches and 
affiliates. The party structure was based on a territorial principle. 
‘At the top stood, the Führer,? his deputy, and the members of the 
Central Execütive Committee (Reichsloiter). Below the National 
Organization were the principal party regions known as Gaue. Only 


29 Hans J. Gerth. “The Nazi Party: Its Leadership and Composition,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 45, pp. 519-520. - 

80 Jbid., pp. 527-528. 

31 S, Neumann. Op. cit., 

32 Of course this title was Pre by Hitler in June, 1939. 
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in the small Laender did the territorial organization of Land and 
Gaue coincide. Below the Gaue were the . districts (Kreise) which 
coincided with the administrative structure, and. in the municipalities, 
the Ortsgruppan. Each of these units was headed by a Leiter (leader) 
—Gamleiter, Kreisleiter, Ortsgruppenleiter. On the precinct level 
functioned the cell and block leaders (Zellenleiter, Blockwarte) who 
were strictly subordinate officials with no discretion (which by the 
way smacked of cells in the Communist Party in as much as they 
acted as the partisan's keeper everywhere—at home the watchful 
eye of the blockwart ; in the factory, the check of a circumspect 
Betriebszelle ; during his leisure activities, the party's cultural orga- 
nization, Kraft durch Freude. 

The associated organization comprised the stormtroopers (Stur- 
mabteilung)—the “ brown shirts ”%% and the elite guard (Schutz- 
Staffel), Hitler Youth (Hitler Jugend) and Federation of German 
Girls (Bund-Deutsche Madchen) and the powerful German Labour 
front. Some of which were developed later after the Nazis came to 
power were some of the ancillary organization.** 


So far as the behaviour of the party was concerned, its militant 
element was the driving force of the early fighting days (and also 
later, when it became the government) It created all its attitudes 
and institutions : the readiness to battle, militancy and discipline, 
the hierarchy of the party and warlike obedience to order from above. 

Unlike the Fascist Party of Italy from which the Nazi Party learned 
much, the latter, after its failure to effect a forcible seizure of govern- 
ment in Munich in 1923 (November) had to capture power by parlia- 
mentary means. Neumann says “this divergent strategy had a 
great deal to do with a different structure of the Nazi Party. The 
development of a highly efficient and centralized party machine- 
became a necessity for the NSDAP, and therefore the role of its 
lieutenants was tremendously enhanced. In a highly stratified 
Germany the Nazi lieutenants represented and brought with their 
party their special clientele ; thus they would command patronage 
and legitimately expect a share of the spoils.” ` 

NSDAP started out as a conspirational movement which it 
remained at its inner core, adding in its use of the parliamentary 
rise a respectable mass following on its outer fringe.** 


33 The status of the “ brown shirts " was more important than its categorization 
as an “ associated organization " would suggest. It was the nucleus—the basic unit— 


of the party. 
3 Robert G. Neumann. Op. cit, p. 386. I? D da G Lo 
35S. Neumann. Oo. cit., p. 368. 
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CONCLUSION 


On a perusal of the structure of the parties mentioned above, it 
appears that there were in the Weimar political system all sorts of 
parties—caucus, branch, cell and militia, all coexisting with each 
other but not very peacefully. All the bourgeois parties (the DDP, 
the DVP, the DNVP) were caucus parties, or more strictly, cadre 
parties deriving their support from the big business and industry, 
which “ therefore claimed their mead of influence over policy and 
the allotment of candidates". The other parties included the SPD, 
a very centralized party which failed to exercise its, expected good 
influence on the system simply because it was highly bureaucratized. 
The other important parties included the Communists (a cell party) 
which because of its subservience to Moscow failed to have any 
real influence. The only militia party in the system was the Nazi 
Party which after the failure of Bierhalle Putsch of 1923, contrary 
to its revolutionary militant character which was reflected in its 
structure, acted as a parliamentary group, but of. course not playing 
by the rules. It appears from a perusal of the parties that. almost 
all of the parties did not represent in any. unmixed way the Duver- 
gerian basic types of political parties. p c3 A 


- 
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LANGUAGE CONSCIOUSNESS OF SHAKES- 
PEARE'S TEACHERS 
K. LAHIRI ` 


The teachers in Shakespeare's dramas, true to-their type in reality, 
show a special interest in language. They are sensitive to words and 
always critical of fashions and faults in the speech of other people, while 
themselves prone to experimenting, innovating, and coining, and not unoften 
apsing into linguistic affectations and exuberance of a pedantic nature. 
These tendencies characterize more prominently the pedagogues intro- 
duced in the comedies, though at least one in a tragedy is susceptible to 
the weakness of pomposity and stilted dignity of language. 

Interest in language was characteristic of the Elizabethan age. 
Along with national life, speech was in a state of unusual expansion. The 
English people of the day were very much alive to the power and possibilities 
of words and expressions. “The art of putting things cleverly and play- 
ing upon words was never carried to a greater height than in the age of 
Elizabeth’! The. Elizabethans were conscious word-artists, ‘engineers 
of phrases’, as Thomas Nash put it. They showed an extraordinary craze 
for uncommon expressions and linguistic innovations. 

In the last decade of the sixteenth century new words were replenish- 
ing the English language at an amazing rate and fresh linguistic experi- 
ments were being launched upon constantly. “The English tongue was 
not only changing with unparalleled rapidity, but the English people were 
peculiarly conscious of it. A fresh steram of words was pouring into the 
language, drawing its tributaries from many sources; all sorts of new ex- 
periments were being tried out, some of them high-flown and most egre- 
gious; and the effect of all'this was the bewilderment of the uneducated, 
who made up the bulk of the nation, the recreation of the educated, who 
found in it à game which they played with unflagging zest. 


The Elizabethans’ attention to words was accentuated by the value 
attached to them in speech and reading, which were lively and of a wide 
range of interest. In the last century and a half, ‘with the development 
of industrial processes, there has been such a mass diffusion of reading 
matter that the reading of those times becomes so different from ours in 
degree that it must be thought of as an entirely different kind. When we 
speak-of reading now, or when we ask for something to read, most of us 
probably think of fiction. But reading to Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
would not have meant that at al. They would have read romances, but 
these would not belong to the same category as fietion today. They would 
also have read poetry, sermons, philosophy, translations from the classics 
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and from contemporary European languages, especially Italian, history, 
the records of voyages, and some miscellanea. Reading of this kind 
would certainly call for more vigilance, more attention to the word than 
is at present given in the reading of novels. 

Shakespeare was himself immensely interested in the English lan: 
guage. The Warwickshire dialect, which he found ready ‘at hand, was 
remarkably rich and independent of the standard language of London. 
‘It was regarded by Londoners as provincial’. It was marked by ‘variety 
and strength, and if, loud-voiced, nevertheless capable, the more by the 
‘admixture of French, of rhyme, and gentle vowel-effects.” In the hands - 
of London printers Shakespeare’s local dialect suffered a good deal. 

Shakespeare’s language also absorbed rich tones from a wide range 
of interests and from the mannerisms of individualized speakers. ‘Formal 
speech, affected latinized diction, slang, snatches of popular song, coarse- 
ness, words and phrases soaked in religious associations, are all used by 
him to develop what he wants to say. He is careful to avail himself of the 
various tones language offered him’. ` | 

. And he uses language with great virtuosity. “He deliberately plays 
upon the associations of words; he draws out their emotional significances ; 
their ambiguities are savoured; he relishes the possibilities offered him 
for puns, overt and concealed. His attitude is that of the poet who B 
an extremely sensitive instrument with a wide range of tones.’ 

The universal Elizabethan interest in language and Shakespeare's 
absorption in it, make wordy duels.an integral element of Shakespeare's 
plays. The part played in his dramas by 'arguments, special A 
debate, effective turns of speech, the cut and thrust of speakers quarrelling 
or determined to score off each other’, is an important one. 

Even in tragedies wordy passages at arms contribute to the total 
effect. ‘For instance, the opening of Richard II is a series of angry speeches 
of persons defying and accusing each other in a strain of eloquence which 
quite obviously appealed to the audience. Hamlet -in his soliloquies 
addresses the ordinary Elizabethan play-goer.' I : 

But it is in comedy that the play on words can be more fully utilized, 
for comedy is more intellectual and less deeply disturbing emotionally. 
-In Shakespeare's comic plays much depend on the wit of the main charac- 
ters, on a professional jester or clown, and on characters from low life who 
seem to have all the flexibility of speech of their betters.’ 

Of all the games played with the English tongue on Shakespeare’s 
comic stage those in Love's Labour's Lost are the most abundant and 
amusing. This play is ‘a great feast of language’, most zestful in the 
indulgence in linguistic trickery, and must have seemed to conteraporaries 
the most fascinating. Holofernes, Biron, Nathaniel, and party Dres a 
whole host of limguistic oddities. 

In Merry Wives of Windsor too Shakespeare indulges in linguistic 
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fun; though ata lower level of excellence, in figures like Dr. Caius and 
Sir Hugh Evans. 'The Third Scene of the Second Act opens with 
‘the doctor and his servant Rugby waiting for Sir Hugh to arrive. 
Shallow, Page, and Host enter and proceed to have fun with the 
doctor's English as much as with his anger. The doctor is persuaded 
to follow the Host through the fields to Frogmore under pretense of 
seeing Anne Page, but actually to confront Sir Hugh for more amuse- 
ment’. The pedagogue! Evans's Welsh mannerisms in English speech 
provide no less fun to the audience. In all such exploitations of lingui- 
stic peculiarities for amusement and perverted use of words for comic 
effect, and philological fun generally, Love's Labowr's Lost and Merry 
Wives of Windsor are related. 

The Characters in the comedies constantly hack the language for extract- 
ing fun. This appears to be the chief function of these bubbles of 
human oddities thrown up "by Shakespeare's comic imagination. Thus 
the Welsh parson—master Evans, when Anne Page is mentioned as a 
likely bride for Master Slender, delivers himself after this fashion: 

“It is that fery person for all the orld, as just as you will desire, and 
seven hundred pounds of moneys, and gold, and silver, is her grandsire, 
upon his death’s bed—god deliver to a joyful resurrections l—give when 
she is able to overtake seventeen years old” (1, 4. 45—49) 

Evans is very much language-consicious, sensitive to the use of words, 
schoolmaster fashion : 
Pistol. He hears with eats. 
Evans. The éevil and his tam; What phrase is this, He Roe with 
ear? Why, it is affectatious, 
"E (I. 4. 143-44) 
He shows a distinct love of words for their own sake. In sheer pleasure 
of language he pours a profusion of expressions : 


Evans. There dwells one Mistress Quickly, which is in the manner 


of his (Dr. Caius's) nurse, or his dry nurse or his cook, or his 
laundry, his washer, and his wringer. 

pé ž (I. ii. 3-6) 
Master Holofernes i in Love's Labour's Lost, above oll others, is Shakes- 
peare’s supreme creation in pedagogic interest in language. He is 
fashioned in true conformity to the precision in English which was 
insisted upon in the national education of the time. In Act IV, scene ii, 
line 4, describing the young deer that has been hunted, he uses Sanguis. 
This is interpreted by Malone as “in blood; in full vigour’. Rann 
suggests the reading : ‘In sanguis, in blood’. - This will, Marshall points 
out aptly, emphasize not the Pedant’s Latinity, but his keenness for 

precision in language. E 
His desire for seeking effective, strong language is hera a few 
lines down in the use of “Ratherest unconfirmed’ (IV. d. 19), 
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Here ‘unconfirmed’ may mean a mere novice in the ways of the world; Or, 
perhaps, the ratherest explanation is that Holofernes himself had no precise 
idea as to the meaning of ‘unconfirmed’, but wished to round up the 
sentence with a comparative and a superlative, be the meaning what it may. 
In his concern for accuracy in meaning, Holofernes even uses a word 
in its etymological, root sense, Thus ‘Supervise’ is used by him in the 
sense of ‘look over’ in IV. $i. 119. l 
But with all his care for precision and punctiliousness in language, 
Holofernes, like all veteran masters, shows fondness for common idioms 
and popular phrases. Thus in IV. 4. 22 he says, “Twice-sod........bis 
coctus’. The reference is probably to the old proverb aphorism about twice 
-sodden coleworts, used of a tale twice-told, or a sentence twice- 
uttered, like Dull’s. Perhaps it will be found in some of the school-books 
of the time, like several others of the pedant’s tags. | 
All Shakespeare's teachers, like masters in real life, are, in their use of 
language, given to experiments, innovations, and coinages. Through them 
Shakespeare, while criticising current linguistic fashions, himself experi- 
ments with all kinds of adaptations and archaisms. Shakespeare is an 
ingenious user of language all through. | | 
Most of Shakespeare's teachers show the Elizabethan freedom in 
their forced use of a word, conventionally belonging to one part of speech, 
to do the function of a different patt of speech, as in the following : 
Evans. Give ear to his motions, Master Slender: I will description 
_ the matter to you, if you be capacity of it. ' f 
| - 7 a (I. 4. 205-7) 
Here ovbiously ‘description’ (noun) is used for ‘describe’ (verb), and ‘be’ is 
loosely put for ‘have’, They would hot mind using grammatically wrong 
expressions if these hear nicer to the ear. Thus in Love’s Labour's Lost, V, 
.4. 65 Holofernes says, “Thou disputes”, and there ig no need of correcting 
this ungrammatical but smoother form. 

In their eagerness: to show off their extraordinary learning, the 
teachers now and then turn out original coinages ofa word or two. Thug 
Holofernes, in order to appear singular in his speech, uses a pedantis 
adjective with a foreign air. Armado describes himself as ‘a man of travel’. 
This plugging of the word in its English form (Spanish: el Peregrino 
‘traveller’) is made finally certain through the expression which Holofernes 
invents for Armado: ` I 


Holofernes. He is too peregrinate, as I may call it 
(V. z. 15) 
The word “peregrinate” is used by Holofernes in the sense of ‘outlandish’, 
one having the air of a traveller or foreigner. It is _Ovbiously an 
adjective of the pedant’s own coinage, fashioned in the analogy or 
manner of ‘Italianate’. The word, used nowhere else in the language 
clinches the other traveller references, l ES 
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Nathaniel, the pedant’s shadow or yes-man, so much admires this 
singular and choice epithet that he emphasizes the joke for the audience 
by his comment and pulls out his note-book to take down this learned 
expression, a stage direction printed in the play. Buch tables to get 
down anything noteworthy either read or overheard were standard 
equipment for any Elizabethan with pretensions to learning or fashion. 

In Merry Wives of Windsor also Evans has a tendency towards 
coinage and unfamiliar uses of words : 

Evans. You must speak possitable if you ean carry her your desires. 
towards her. (I. 7224-6) 

The use of exuberant language is just a common trick for Shakes: 
peare’s teachers to overawe the multitude of vulgar people in the midst : 
of whom they normally move. Shakespeare’s own fondness for exuber- 
ance in words in his early plays comes out in the speeches of his 
masters. “In Love's Labours Lost we cannot help being’ struck by the 
quantity of verbal sparring virtually in the whole play, in which the 
dialogue consists mainly of ‘sets of wit well played’ and ‘fine volleys 
of words quick shot off?” In this comedy Shakespeare exemplified 
the pedantic and over-laden speech self-consciously employed by those 
who were as ready to play the dandy with words as were the courtiers 
with their costumes. 

There is discrepancy between words and reality. Words are beaten 
finer than natural facts. Love's Labour's Lost is the first play in which 
Shakespeare boldly questions the truth of words. The facts of nature 
prove stronger than verbal resolves. “The words and antics of the 
Humour characters are brought into line with this theme. Holofernes 
and Armado both draw out the threads of their verbosity finer than 
the staple of their argument. When Shakespeare wrote Loves Labours 
Lost he -had learnt to exchange ‘taffeta phrases, silken terms precise’ 
for “rússet yeas and honest kersey noes.’ 

Holofernes has an eye for conceit in language. He not only him: 
self produces conceits in words but discovers conceits in the language of 
simple people. In Act IV, Scene 4, lines 86-87 the clown Costard’s 
expression “piercing a hogshead’ strikes him as ‘a good lustre of conceit 
in a turf of earth’. 

Asa pedant, Holofernes is fond of using obscure words or words in 
unusual senses. In Act V, Scene 2, lines 86-88, the expression, ‘posterior 
of the day’ (for afternoon) used by Armado is approved by Holofernes 
as ‘liable’, ‘congruent’ (suitable, justified, inflected word meaning ‘right 
name’), ‘measurable’ (meet), ‘chose’ (chosen or choice, from ‘choise’). 

Thus Love’s Labours Lost, demonstrating Shakespere’s love of langu- 
age for its own sake, for the very intoxication of words, abounds in 
affectation and pedantry, which have fascination not simply for the 
master but for his creator too. Such affectations in speech are not 


` 
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justified in the human count. Holofernes has to his credit plenty of 
strained uses of words and terms used in affected senses. He calls 
Armado ‘spruce’ in the sense of over-refined or affected (V. i. 14. He 
uses ‘wrought’ (that is rought) in the sense of ‘reached’ (IV. ii. 49), says 
‘affecting the letter’ in the sense of using the trick of alliteration (IV. 
ti. 64), and alludes to the oceupation of the Princess as 'prayful, (IV. 
it. 66), pursuing a prey or game ; hence prayfull, affected term for preyful. 

Shakespeare is not only a master of language but also appears in 
the role of a critic of language. Through the speech oddities of his 
teachers and other characters Shakespeare is really criticizing and 
-satirizing the-lmguistic fashions and styles among his contemporaries. The 
end of Elizabeth's reign was a ‘period of unparalleled linguistic awareness. 
Verbal fashions chased each other through the court, and the: smallness 
of the Elizabethan world gave them currency in all classes of society. 
Words mattered’; they were savoured, bandied to and fro, followed up 
from jest to jest’.? I - : | 

In such a world the corrupters of language were almost as welcome as 
the affecters ; thére was mòre fun to be got out of them. 

Love's Labours Lost, fox instance, . exemplifies and holds up to 
ridicule three distinct typés of linguistic corruption and- extravagance : 

(1) The stilted precosity and pretentious eloquence of court circles 

- represented in Armado; z - - 4 

(2) The rustie misunderstanding and misuse of iL by Dull and 

Costard ; and : 

(3) The pedantic affectation of the sii Holofernes. 

Holofernes criticizes the fashionable jargon of Shakespeare’s time. 
“Shakespeare has put an excellent description of the fashionable jargon 
into the mouth of the critical Holofernes ‘ as too picked, too spruce, too 
affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate,- as I may call it’, and nothing 
can be more marked than the difference when he breaks loose from the 
trammels he has imposed on himself, “as a as bird from Drako A and 
speaks in his own person". ? - - 

The teachers in the comedies constantly find fault i in the OE of 
óthers. . Holofernes shows great concern for ètiquette and correct form of 
speech. In the matter ofthe language of address he is very particulár 
ábout the propriety of speech. "When -he hears Armado saying “Chirrah’ 
in calling his page, Holofernes at one corrects him : 

.Holofernes. Quare Chirrah, not sirrah ? 

TI T AL | (V. i. 33) 
Sirrah’ was the right mode of address from a master to his servant. : 

Holofernes insists on grammatical nicety.in the use of words. In Act IV, 
scerie 4, line 170, he says, ‘Being repast. This is the, Folio řeading ; 
possibly this is right. The ee in his pedantic way, using 
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‘repast’ as a participle : the grace then would be after dinner. It required 
no pedantry to use ‘repast’ for ‘repasted’. | 
Holofernes has pedagogic punctiliousness about language. As a school- 
master he always insists on grammatical correctness. In Act V, scene 
i, line 63, he says, “Thou disputes like an infant.” Being a pedagogue, 
he is particular about using the singular verb for the Second person 
‘Thou’ | 
He has the pedant's vanity which tends to find fault in little omissions 
and defeciencies in others’ speeches and writings. He must, scholar as 
heis, detect defects in the script or recital ofa literary piece. Thus in 
Act IV, scene di, lines 117-18, when Nathaniel reads out Armado’s love 
poem to Jaquenetta, Holofernes finds fault with the poem or its recital. 
Hence his scholarly criticism : 
Holofernes. You find not the apostrophus, and miss the accent. 
Apparently, Holofernes complains that in the love sonnet the apostro- 
phe marks are missing, andhence the accents do not come correct. 
ly in Nathaniel’s recital. There were two forms of the word, namely, 
Apostrophe and Apostrophus, meaning: the sign (') indicating the omission 
of one or more letters.  ' | E oq 
Ben Jonson in The Second Book of the English Grammar gives a € AS 
careful definition, “Aspotrophus is the rejecting of à vowel from the begin! ` 
ning or end of a word. The note whereof, though it many times, NS 
— the negligence of writers and printers, is quite omitted, yet by right; | S 
š . hath this mark, which is such a semi-circle (’) placed in the top." iD 
‘Thi is the negligence of the scribe in omitting this mark that, the peda 
complains, misleads Nathaniel in his reading of the poem. 
. Evans too is keen on detecting errors in another's vocabulary : 
Bardolph. Why, sir, for my part I say the u has drunk 
himself out of his five sentences. 
Evans. ‘Ati is belive pen ; Fie, what the ignorance is. 





- 








(I. 2. 169-70) 

He is prompt i in pointing out another’s wrong use of words, while he himse 
is open to the same charge : 
Slender. If you say, marry her, l will marry her, that I am free 
dissolved (? resolved), and dissolutely (? resolutely). 

‘Evans. It is à fery discretion (? discreet) answer; save the faul i 
in the 'ort dissolutely : the 'ort is , ks to our meaning, 


resolutely. 
i (I. ¿. 244-6) 
And again : 
Evans. I will not be absence (for ‘absent’) at the grace. 
(I. z. 253) 


The pedant Holofernes shows that he has a sharp ear for metrical 
‘orrectness and the sensitiveness to detect the slightest lapse in prosody. 
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Thus when Nathaniel reads Armado’s love poem (IV. ii. 107-8), the 
pedagogue at once points out a defect in the verse: “You find not the 
apostrophus, and so miss the accent.” This observation of Holofernes 
may perhaps be taken as his comment on the last line of the poem which 
appears to be a foot short. All the other lines are six-footed. “That sings 
heaven's praise with such an earthly tongue" has five feet. I 

In the Temple edition Sir Israel Gollanez writes: “Does not Holo: 
fernes’s criticism bear directly on the last line of the canzonet ? Nathaniel 
should have read :—That singés .heaven's praise with such an earthly 
tongue. It was usual to mark e’s with two dots when sounded. Holofernes 
may mean by ‘apostrophus’ ‘diaereses.’ " A sounded ‘e’ marked with 
two dots is called diaereses. 

Agreeing with this interpretation, the editors of the New ET - 
Shakespeare comment: “Nathaniel should have said ‘singés’ and Holo- 
fernes should ‘have said ‘diaereses’ ;-but- Holofernes blunders as. usual, 
. and employs a term which-implies contraction rather-than expansion.” 

But Shakespeare, whose mind was always fixed on stage effect, could 
hardly have planned such a joke, which no one in the audience would be 
likely to grasp without a printed text before him. 

It is surely all much simpler : - Holofernes, who has à tadas for 
learning to keep up, is.bound to find fault with Nathaniel's reading. Any 

term, provided it sounds learned, will do to confound the poor curate. . 
Many of Shakespeare's linguistic satires, keenly enjoyed by the audience 
n his own day, have lost their significance for us and become incom: 
has now. “The topicalities. of Shakespeare’s age are not- ours. 
Even for his own time he seems to- have inserted an undue -number 
of private jokes among the fire-works of public satire. We have yet 
to solve in which direction many of these were meant to go off... 

The clues to many of the witticisms in Love's Labour's Lost have been 
obscured or lost today. >- -~ - 

Discussing these blemishes, Dr. J ohuson charges. sea with 
sacrificing permanent interest to personal satire.. Shakespeare, he argues; 
in presenting Holofernes, was so bént of ridiculing the local schoolmaster 
that his portrait has little value for those Who are unacquainted with the 

original : “It is of the nature of personal invectives to be soon unintelligible, 
and the author that gratifies private malice, animum in vulnere porit, 
destroys the future efficacy of his own writings and sacrifices the esteetn 
of succeeding time to the laughter of a day.” 

Some hold that Dr. Johnson's statement is very tend and vefy 
true, but wholly irrelevant. There is no private malice in the presenta: 
tion of Holofernes or Moth or Armado. There is not even a sustained 
criticism of their extravagance. 

But there are definitely some topical lingustic satifes in the master’s 
speeches, the. edge of which has been blunted with the passage of time. 
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Holofernes sometimes uses a word or expression in a narrow colloquial 
sense current only among a private group of people such as tutors. 

Thus he:says, ‘jerks of invention’ (IV. ii. 124) to mean strokes or sallies 
of wit. This is a very proper figure for a schoolmaster’s use, since 
jerking’ (Stroke) was equivalent to whipping in school terminology. So 
in V. +. 32 ‘Chirrah’ is probably Holofernes’s mimicking of Armado’s 
pronunciation of ‘Sirrah’, addressed to Moth or Costard for some reason 
obvious to Shakespeare’s original audience. The audience, moreover, was 
intended to take special note of the ‘Chirrah’, as is clear from the way in 
which Holofernes underlines it. 
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The Supreme Court in Bengal during the first seven years of its ` 
existence, saw an interesting jurisdictional Conflict between the 
Supreme Executive and the J udiciary, which culminated, practically 
speaking, in the year 1781. Here I do not like to draw a . picture. of 
the chequered Career of the Supreme Court at Fort William in Bengal. 
My pen will centre round the two fundamental events or chapters 
in the history of the said Court—one question or event is the Exe- 
cution of Nuncomar, and the other event was that of Elijah Impey's 
Appointment as Superintendent at the Sudder Dewannee Adaulat. 

Nuncomar previous to his appointment as naib-dewan to Meer 
Jaffer, had been detained at Calcutta by order of the Directors, on 
the ground of being a dangerous intriguer, whose liberty might en- 
danger the safety of the State. This conclusion was arrvied at mainly 
through evidence brought forward by Hastings, who conducted the 
examination and was known to entertain a very favourable opinion 
of Nuncomar. At the period of Mohommed Reza Khan, the 
Governor-General took great credit for the manner in which, inspite 
of personal feelings, he had entered freely into all the complaints 
brought forward by the Brahmin ex-dewan against his Mussalman 
Successor. Even he showed Nuncomar considerable personal atten- 
" tion until the termination of the affair, when the accusations not 
being established, were pronounced malicious and libellous. Nun- 
comar felt that he had been used as a mere tool ; and stung to the 
soul by the disgrace in which his ambitious plans had ended, he 
retired into obscurity and waited anxiously for an opportunity of 
revenge. 

The desired opportunity was created with the dissensions in the 
council. Four months after the establishment of the new govern- 
ment, Nuncomaf presented a memorial to the council, that contained 
a formal statement of bribes received by the Governor General from 
Mohammed Reza Khan. Francis read out the paper—Hastings 
lost all temper ; called his accuser the basest of mankind, strongly 
denied the right of the Councillors to sit in judgment on their superior 
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And upon the request of Nuncomar to be heard in person being 
granted by the majority, he left room followed by Barwell. Clavering 
took the chair—Nuncomar was called in and in addition to the 
previous charges, he alleged that two crores and a half of rupees had 
been paid by Munnee Begum to Hastings. 

The arrangement between Hastings and Munnee Begum regarding 
the “entertainment money’ would suffice to prove that he had not 
scrupled to obtain large sums in addition to the regular salary of 
£25,000 per annum and allowances. With a mind depressed by 
gloomy apprehension, he prepared for the worst. “ Meanwhile 
Hastings met his foes with his usual undaunted mien, and carried 
the war into the enemy’s country, by instituting proceedings in the 
Supreme Court against Nuncomar and two kinsmen, named 
Fowke, in the Company’s Service, for an alleged conspiracy to force 
a native named Comul-udeen, to write a petition reflecting falsely 
and -injuriously on himself and certain of his adherents, including 
banyan Cantoo Baboo, on whom he was known to have conferred 
undue privileges” (Prannath Pandit—Administration of Warren 
Hastings). But the Council after hearing the evidence placed on 
records their conviction that the charge was a fabrication. After a 
few days a serious offence was alleged against Nuncomar—he was 
arrested ona charge of forging a bond five years back, and then 
thrown into the common prison. The majority manifested their 
convictions in the most conspicuous manner—they dispatched re- 
peated messages to the judges demanding that Nuncomar should 
be held to bail, but to no purpose. 

The following are some of the Letters of Elijah Impey regarding 
the prison-condition of Nuncomar, to the Governor-General, 
Warren Hastings, and the Court of Directors :— 


Hon’ble Sir, and Sirs, ` 

Before your Message of yesterday was delivered to me by the 
Sheriff, I had been informed, that the Maharajah Nundcomar had, 
on account of his Religion, refused to take Sustenance....The 
Answer returned to me was, that he could not eat or drink in a Room 
where Christians and Musselmen had been. I thought it proper to 
refer this case to the Judges who committed him, merely as his sugges- 
tion, and to ascertain the Fact, I sent to the Pandits, who are the 
Keepers of the consciences and oracles of Gentoos....The original 
signed by Four Pandits, I have preserved. They added it is no easy 
Matter to lose cast. A Brahmin must eat Eight Times the Meat 
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of a Mussulman before he can lose his cast. Mr. Justice Chambers 
and Mr. Justice Le Maistre declared themselves perfectly satisfied 
with the answers of the Pandits,. 


J am, with great Respect, Your 
very obedient, and very humble 
servant, (Signed) 

E. Impey. 


Hon'ble Sir and Sirs, 


Last night I received the inclose Extracts of the Shaster, from the 
Pundits ; the Translations which accompany them, I have this 
Moment received. By these it will appear how little Foundation 
there was for the Scruples of the Maha Rajah....These Reports 
I know to be groundless ; but was apprehensive of the Effects of their 
gaining credit, especially in the Infant state of the court, before its 
Authority is sufficiently understood or established. It is not sufficient 
that the courts of Justice act independently ; it is necessary, for the 
good government of a Country, that they should be believed and 
known to be above all Influence. A Maxim, i in which I am sure to ` 
have the concurrence of the Board. i 


‘Tam: : 
Calcutta, LOS with the aae Respect, your. 


15th May, 1775. very obedient, humble Servant, - 
ie E — E. Impey. - 


Hon’ble Sir, 

I will state the Facts, ‘that your Lordship my ls with what 
Reason. As soon as I was informed of his Commitment, which 
was late on Saturday the 6th May, 1775, I sent to the Jailor,—The 
Monday at Noon, the Verbal Message was delivered me, that the 
Prisoner had petitioned to the Governor-General and Council, that 
he might not be confined in the Jail, because his cast prevented him 
from eating, drinking, or performing the Ablutions which his Religion 
required in the Jail....I sent to the Prisoner to know what Altera- 
tion in his confinement he required, he returned for Answer, that 
his caste could not be preserved for him, if he was not lodged in a 
House, into which no Mussalman or Christian had entered, or. was 
to be admitted while he was in'it ;. and that he might be at Liberty 
every Mor ning to wash in the Ganges—The Maha Rajah was a 
Brahmin. There were many Brahmins confined in the same Jail for 
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Debt, who had never made any complaint on account of their -cast 
....struck with Horror....dispatched Mr. Murchison, a Gentle- 
man who attends my family in sickness to examine the Prisoner. 
He reported that the Prisoner was on the Ground, his voice seemed ` 
feeble, but his pulse was strong and regular....The Judges thought, 
that Nundocomar’s Danger was more feined than real, but I, atleast, 
prevailed on them to permit me to order the Jailor to let him go 
immediately without the walls of the Prison to receive Sustenance. 
He refused to avail himself of it till Next Morning, when he walked 
out of thé Prison and back agains, not seemingly enfeebled by his 
Fasting.... 
i I have the Honour to be, your 
Lordship's very much obliged and 
very humble Servant, 
E. Impey 


The assizes commenced ; a true bill was found;  Nuncomar 
was brought before Elijah Impey, and after a protracted examination, 
involving much contradictory swearing, was pronounced guilty by 
a jury of Englishmen and Condemned to death. The Court of 
Directors of the East India Company in their letter to Weymouth, 
dated Nov., the 19th, 1777, state “ that Nundcomar was indicated, 
tried and convicted, and executed for an offence which was not capital 
by the Laws of the Country where the offence was committed.—That 
they conceive this proceeding to be Matter of most serious Impor- 
tance, and big with consequences the most alarming to the native 
of India, and that the general principle which the Judges seem to 
have laid down in their proceeding against Nundcomar, is, that all 
the criminal law of England is inforce, and binding, upon all the 
inhabitants within the circle of their jurisdiction in Bengal." 

The Committee of Touchet (1781) thought it proper to enquire 
into the effects produced upon the minds of the Natives, by the 
Punishment of Death, inflicted on Maharajah of Nuncomar, a 
native of high rank in that country, for a forgery under an Act of 
George II charged to have been committed several years before the 
institution of the court. Witnesses examined by this Committee, 
have given the Evidence, the Extracts of which are as follows : 

Thomas Farrer, Esquire, being. asked about the effect the Exe- 
cution of Nundcomar had upon the minds of the natives, said, “ He 
heard and believed general terror and Dismay.” Mr. John Mills 
being asked about the same question, said, “ Several of the credible 
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natives informed him, that they never could have thought that the 
British Law or Act good have condemned a Native of Indostan, for 
'any crime or crimes committed many years before the Act; and 
they did not doubt that a Timé would come, when the Natives would 
be revenged for such an Act, which appeared to them of so much 
Injustice.” Major J. Rannell being asked about the effect on the 
minds of the Natives, said, “ they were apprehensive of the English 
Law would-impute crime to them which they did not understand, 
and that the Execution of Nundcomar was a Degree of Punishment 
so novel and unexpected, that pending his Trial, and till his Exe- 
cution, Nobody supposed he would be executed." Being asked, 
if they did not know forgery was a crime ? said, they certainly knew 
jt was a crime, but never deemed it a capital one ; nor was it ever so 
punished in.their codes. Regarding the effect of the Execution on 
the native Inhabitants, Mr.:Joseph Price said, “ He believed they 
were a great deal surprise at it ; and that their surprise was owing 
to their not having sron a Man of Rank. and Distinction.. executed 
before in that manner.’ . 

Elijah Impey in a letter to thee court of Diron writes “‘ 1 do 
most solemnly declare, that-1 do not believe there is one Native, or 
one European in the country, who, in his Heart, believes that any 

. consideration but that of crime of which Nundcomar was: convicted, 
and of the ` Defence made by him at his Trial, had any Influence in 
his Sentence or Execution.—The Natives were anxious that he should 
not escape ; and if he had, would have attributed it to corruption 
in the court ; they universally declared they did not expect his Exe- 
cution ; for they have never known a Man — of several Lacks, 
suffer by the Hand of-the Law.” " 

` The sufficiency: of the evidence by Which the. Act of bibi - Was 
established, is a question - -of secondary importance when compared 

with the palpable injustice of inflicting Punishment for a . Venial 
offence on a person over whom the judges had but a very questionable 
claim to exercise any jurisdiction at all. F orgery in-India was’ the 
very easiest and commonest description of swindling—a practice which 
it was as needful, and quite as difficult, for men of business to be 
on their guard against in everyday life, as for a longer in the street 
of London to take care of the handkerchief in his great-goat pocket. 
he English Law that made it a. Capital offence was one of those 
the adoption of which in Bengal would have been most vehemently 
deprecated by Hastings, had he not been personally interested in its 
enforcement. "The natives were astonished at the. unprecedented 
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severity of the Execution. Many of the inhabitants remembered 
the notorious forgery of Clive, and the fate of Omichand and at present 
an old, man, a of high rank and caste, was sentenced to a public and 
terrible doom for an act, a little more selfish in its immediate motive, 
but certainly far less dreadful in its effects. Hastings” reward to 
Impey for his glorious (?) service was now met by offering him the 
post of Superintendent of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut. The 
Touchet's Committee wrote in 1781 ** If it were legal to try, to convict, 
and execute Nundcomar for Forgery, on the Síatute of George the 
second, it must, as we conceive, be equally legal to try, convict, and 
to punish the Subahdar of Bengal, and all his court, for bigamy, 
upon the Statute of James the First." That Impey made a severe 
injustice to that Brahmin, is also proved- by the fact that among six 
articles of charge, when his impeachment was moved in December, 
1787, the case of Nuncomar ranked as. first. 

The next consequence after the Execution of. Nuncomar was 
the Appointment of Elijah Impey, who was the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, to the office of the Superintendent of 
the Court of Sudder Dewannee Adaulut at Calcutta. 

The power of the Supreme Court continued to increase, until . 
it seemed as if every other function of Government would be swept 
away in the vortex created by its ever growing circles. Not satisfied . 
with treating with utmost contempt the judges of the highest res- 
pectability in the country, 'the black agents, as the chief justice 
termed then, he ventured upon a distinct assumption of dominant 
authority in Bengal, by calling the Governor-General and Council 
to defend themselves against a suit for trespass committed by them 
in their official capacity. Hastings could bear much from his * res- 
pectable friend, Sir Elijah Impey,’ but there were limits to his tolerance, 
Francis willingly shared the responsibility of releasing various persons 
wrongfully imprisoned by the judges, and also of preparing to resist 
the injurious proceedings of the Sheriff's officers, if necessary by the 
sword. But before matters had proceeded to the last point, a com- 
promise was made between the Govetnor-General and the chief 
‘Justice by means of an offer which the former had no right to make 
and the latter no shadow of excuse for accepting. It is to be noted 
that prior to the Regulating Act, the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, 
consisting of the governor-general and council in person, was there. 
But this arrangement had not been carried out, for, the intended 
member feared to find their decisions set aside by the overwhelming 
authority assumed by the ' King's Judges. Tt was practically this 
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"independence that Hastings desired to destroy. He did so for the 
time being, by offering Impey, in addition to his normal duty, the 
office of the Chief Justice of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut with a 
salary and emoluments of. about £8,000 a-year. 

On September 29th, 1780, Hastings produced in the council a 
minute of great historical importance for the revival of the Sudder 
Dewannee Adaulut. He wrote, “ By the constitution of the Diwani 
Courts they are all made amenable to a superior court called the 
Sudder Diwannee Adaulut, which has been commonly but erro- 
neously understood to be simply a court of Appeals.”....“ The only 
mode which I can devise to substitute for it is included in the following 
motions which I now submit, on the reasons premised to the con- 
sideration of the Board :—" That the chief justice be requested to 
accept of the charge and superintendency of the office of Sudder 
Diwani Adaulut under its present regulations, and such other as the 
Board shall think proper to add to them or to substitute in their 
stead, and that, on his acceptance of it, he be appointed to it and 
stiled the judge of the Sudder Diwannee Adaulut" “ The pro- 
position which I have submitted—prove an instrument of conciliation 
with the court; and it will preclude the necessity of assuming a 
jurisdiction over person exempted by our construction of the Act 
of Parliament from it ; it will facilitate-and give vigour proof to the 
court of justice. Supported by Eyre Coote, Hastings with his 
casting vote carried his plan and Impey u the Post in October 
of the same year. š 

The Select Committee (1782:83) in its First — made an 
enquiry into the Appointment of Elijah Impey to the new Post in ' 
the Sudder Dewannee Adáúlut. The Persons brought and examined 
.by the Committee were Lawrence Sulivan, Samuel Wilks, Philip 
Francis, John “Shakespeare, and Major John Scott. “Mr. Sulivan 
having stated in- his Evidence to the committee, that “the court of 
Directors thought the Appointment: of Sir Elijah Impey to be judge 
of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, to be a subject of such Moment 
as to require the best opinions they could obtain with respect to that 
Appointment." Samuel Wilks being asked stated, “ upon this ques- 
tion of Appointment, your committee find, that amongst the council 
General, very opposite opinions were entertained of the- Propriety 
or Impropriety of such an Appointment." Philip Francis states-— 
That it is not his opinion, that the Appointment of Sir Elijah Impey 
to that office, would be a Means of Conciliating the other Judges to 
the Authority claimed and exércised by the Governor-General and 
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Council. He further says, “ That he could not speak positively to 
the future Effects which this office might produce ; but he is inclined 
to think, that it would rather weaken than strengthen the Authority 
of the Dewannee Adauluts.... " .... "That if the Natives under- 
stand the object and Intention of the Institution of the Supreme 
Court, he thinks it must lessen their confidence in that court, to see 
one of the judges of it employed in, and presiding over, those very 
courts over which the Supreme Court assumed and exercised a Con- 
troul.” John Shakespeare says—At the Time of Elijah Impey's Ap- 
pointment, he believes there was not an open Rupture between the 
Board and the Supreme Court—that he believes a personal recon- 
ciliation had taken place between the Chief Justice and the Governor- 
General Major Scott—‘* That he thinks this Appointment put a 
Complete stop to the Dissentions between the council general and 
the Supreme Court." “ That the appointment of Sir Elijah Impey," 
he goes on to say, “ would effectually prevent the Interference of the 
Supreme Court in Matters of Revenue." 

Impey's service as Judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut was, 
however, of great utility. Between the months of October, 1780 
and July, 1781, Impey compiled a code of regulations for the Dewannee 
Courts. “ One is impressed by his high sense of duty, his love of 
the work for the work's sake, and indeed the very scruples of the 
man himself on just the very point where he has been so misrepresented 
as being utterly unscrupulous—the pay of his new appointment. 
* (Firminger—Introduction to the Fifth Report) At the consulta- 
tion of September, 1780, Hastings had recommended that a Salary 
should be attached to Impey's Office, but the consideration of the 
proposal was adjourned at that time. Impey in a letter to his brother 
says, “ No pecuniary satisfaction has been offered to me, but I do 
not suppose it is intended that my trouble is to go unrecompensed." 

The creation of a Salaried Post in the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut 
for Impey by Hastings is nothing but a ‘ bribe’ to the former. This 
offer undoubtedly violated the Act of the 13th of the King, by which 
the Governor-General and council, and the judges of the Supreme 
Court, were forbidden to receive, besides those salaries, ** any "present, 
Gift, Gratuity, or Reward." Moreover, if the duties of the Supreme 
Court are light and trivial, an Establishment of so little utility, and 
so vast an expense, ought to be abrogated. “ The State of Bengal 
under the Two Courts, namely, the Supreme Court, and the Court 
of Sudder Adaulut, constituted and filled as they now are, is concerned 
to be this: “ In the Court Sudder Adaulut, the Natives, and a great 
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part of tbe Company's servants, are subjected to the Discretion of 
Sir Elijah Impey. No place is left in which to question the Extent 
or the Exercise of his power in the Sudder Adaulut, but the Supreme 
Court. But in the Supreme Court, the Complainant finds the. person 
against whom he complains, sitting as the Presiding Judge. .One 
and the same Man in his own person possesses, and in Effect blocks 
up, all the Avenues to Justice." (The RES of the Select. Com- 


mittee, "eode = La y E 


FOR A GIRE ON THE STREET: 
Trevor GoopasR-Hitr | 


Her face appeared as ashes 

like the world in snow © 

and her movements were months 
and multitudes 
working towards some end. 


My arms embraced the street 
as a summer day 
spontaneous as a happy thought, 


Woman and season wonderfully free : 
excape from the skeleton 

such as the familiar ribbed cage 

of a teller's wicket 

or precipice high in chill air. 


O world she melted into my arms 
and became ripe 
like a smile in the sunshine. 


6---2172P-~I 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Many Worlds: An Autobiography. By K.P.S. Menon ( Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Bombay. Price Rs. 17:50). .- ` l 

K. P. S. Menon, a former member of the Indian Civil Service, has found 
time, both while in service and after retirement, to write books which not 
only instruet thé mind but stilmulate the imagination ofr eaders. The 
present reviewer read his “Delhi-Chunking Diary soon after its publication 
in the forties. The ‘Flying Troika’ which was published in 1963 also gave 
him delight. Now has come Mr. Menon’s ‘Many Worlds.’ It is a book 
which does not merely tell us the story of his career in the Civil 
Service which itself would have given us considerable information, other. 
wise non-available but is written in a style which places him immediately 
jn the highest class of those who have developed the art of writing auto- 
biography. 


Born in a matriarchal family at thé small town of Kottayam in the 
former Indian State of Travancore, he went to Madras for collegiate edu- 
eation in the Madras Christian College. In 1918 he left for England via 
Cape of Good Hope and became a student of Christ Church College, Oxford, 
where he had a distinguished career securing a ‘First’ in the History 
Honours School in 1921. In the same year he topped the list of successful 
candidates appearing at the competitive examination for the Civil Service. 
He has written with much feeling and affeetion about those who were his 
Tutors and contemporaries. Arthur Hassal, with many of whose books 
students of history in Indian Universities are familiar, was his first Tutor. 
Later the responsibility to supervise his studies was shifted to Keith 
Feiling and J. C. Masterman. It should be mentioned that he was not one 
of those Indian students who only poured over books while in a British 
University and came back to their country with a degree but otherwise 
without being much changed. K.P.S. took every advantage of the oppor- 
tunities he had of coming into close contact with his contemporaries there 
and became President of the Oxford Majlis. Among these Indian con- 
temporaries were M. C. Chagla, “sober ( except in our company ), sedate 
and studious, P. N. Sapru, “the most absent-minded and the most lovable 
. of men”, T. C. Goswami, “who owned a Rolls-Royoe, entered politics under 
the wings of Motilal Nehru, married Lord Sinha’s daughter, and flashed 
and faded like a meteor", Liaquat Ali Khan, “a good sportsman and a good 
friend", S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, “brilliant and ebullient", B. R. Sen, 
“whose horse used to. go well ahead of ours in the riding school at Oxford 
and whose official steed, too, has gone ahead”, and Mohammad Mujeeb; 
“the noblest ofus all.” 
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Mr. Menon’s was not of a humdrum career in the Indian Civil Service as 
it fell to most Indians in that. service during British rule. Assistant 
Magistrate, Joint Magistrate, District Magistrate in a district in the plains 
(or a district judge) and thereafter if sun shone a Secretary to a government 
—this was the general ladder of promotion for an Indian member of the 
*Heaven-Born" Service. Mr. Menon was, however, am exception. After 
serving as the Sub-Collector of a-Sub-division (Tiripattur) he was taken 
into the Foreign and Political Department. 

Under-Secretary to the Resident at Secunderabad, didas to 
the Chief Commissioner of the North-Western Frontier Province, Judge of 
Peshwar, Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon, Agent of the 
Government of India in East Africa for submitting report on the 
grievances of .the Indian settlers there, Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
Deputy Secretary, Foreign and Political Department (Foreign Division ), 
Political Agent, Job in Baluchistan, Dewan of the State of Bharatpur, 
Agent-General for India in China, ( before taking this post he became 
for a few months, Political Agent for.the Western Rajputana states inclu- 
ding Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Sirohi and Palankot), Chief Adviser 
to the Indian Deligation to the San Francisco Conference (for the adoption 
ot the Charter of the United Nations), Ambassador to China, Chairman of 
the United Nations Commission in Korea, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India and finally Ambassador to Moscow (simultaneously accredited 
to Poland and Hungary )—these details of his assignment provide proof 
of an exceptional career for an Indian member of the Indian Civil 
Service who spent twentyfive years of his career during British days. 
What more illustrates this exceptional careet was his acceptance 
of offers. to serve in North-Western Frontier Province and in Baluchi- 
tan. Fur her it is illustrated by his travelling to Ohunking (on the 
second occasion ) by.land route through Kashmir and Sinkiang (across 
the Himalayas, the Karakorams, the Pamirs, Taklamakan Desert, and 
Khotan) On the first occasion when he went to Chunking from Calcutta, 
it took him eleven hours. But the second journey ( by land route ) took 
him one hundred and twentyfive days. 

It is not possible to give within the.compass of a reviow, pm 
longish, a full pioture of the book which Mr. Menon hag presented to us. 
This much may be emphasised that itis not & drab record of details of 
work done byj'an officer in different capacities. He has said much about 
the problems he faced and the duties he performed. But all this has been 
depicted in a wider perspective and higher context. Besides, there are 
highly felicitous "pen' pictures of men he met and the events he saw and 
watched. 

For the Civil Service Examination at which Mr. Menon succesfully 
appeared in 1921, the written examination was followed by a personality 
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test, conducted by a Board of five members including a lady. On being 
asked about the Maharaja of his State (Travancore) he replied that he 
was an estimable ruler but there were complaints that he had one or two 
corrupt favourites. ‘‘Is it better to have one or two favourites ?" was 
the next question. He said in reply that from the point of view of the 
people it was better to have two because one might be Beye against 
another. The examiners nodded assent. 

The 1.C.S. Manual gave meticulous instructions regarding the treat- 
ment to be accorded by an I.C.8. officer to people of different grades. 
He might shake hands with a Deputy Collector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police though they belonged to a lower service and even offer 
them a seat. But this courtesy was not to be practised in case of people 
of a still lower order. “It was by such taboos that the British Officer 
maintained his prestige in India.” When he was Under-Secretary to 
the Resident of Hyderabad, Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad was a high 
dignitary in the State. He “was a scholar of Persian as well as: 
Sanskrit, as proficient in the Koran as in the Gita and with delightful 
impartiality married four women, two Hindu and two Muslim.” 
When the author was posted in the North-West Frontier Province, 
he found Hazara district to be a part of that Province, although 
the population was non-Pathan. The reason was that Nathiagali which 
alone might become the summer capital Ei the pore was located 
in the Hazara district. 

Mr. Menon was well-known to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and met her on some 
occasions. He mentions on page 90 that she was the only person who 
could be irreverent (though strictly loyal) to Gandhiji and used to call him 
‘Mickey Mouse’. Once also “she told him that he did not seem to realize 
how much it cost the nation to keep him in poverty". Again, “when Rajaji 
was Governor of Bengal, he showed her round Government House. He 
took her to his enormous bed room and showed heér-his enormous bed and 
asked, ‘What is the use of all this to me, a septuagenarian widower?’ "There, 
there’, said Mrs. Naidu. ‘I have come to your help on many occasions, but 
this time I can’t, ” à I 

When Menon was Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon, Professor 
Mujeeb of Jamia Milia Islamia went there for collection of funds for his 
institution. Menon who had been with him at Oxford put him up in his 
house but as this institution was a nationalist ene and Professor Mujib was 
persona nongrate with the Government of India, Girja Shankar Bajpai, 
Secretary to the Department of Education, Health and Lands wrote to him 
to say that it was indiscreet of him to accord this treatment of a gentleman 
to Professor Mujeeb. In this connection Mr. Menon states that during his 
whole career he was pulled up thrice by the higher officials at Delhi-Simla 
for what might be called his independence of mind and behaviour ( Sif 
Girja Shankar being responsible for two of them). 
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Sir Olaf Caroe, who was an official of the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, and rose to be the Governor of the North-Western Frontier was hardly 
liked by Indians during his career in this country. But Menon speaks of 
him with respect and on pp. 139-140 refers to his prescience in appreciating 
the importance of the North-Eastern Frontier of India and taking necessary 
precautions in this regard. ‘But for his foresight independent India might 
have found itself in an even more difficult position to resist Chinese menace.” 
When Menon was occupying Fort Sandeman as Political Agent of Zhob 
(Beluchistan), the Area Commander was Brigadier Ross. “It used to be 
said of him that when he swam on the Loralai river his belly touched the 
bottom.and when he tried to stand he found himself out of his depth". It 
has been mentioned already that Menon was for a period Dewan of Bharat: 
pur. The Maharani, a young sister of the Maharaja of Mysore, one day 
a kd in an abrupt way if he had ever heard an elephant trumpet. When 
the reply was ‘No’, she said ‘it is petrifying’. “It seemed to me as if she 
had just found the word somewhere and was trying it out on me". 


After he presented his credentials as Agent General of the Government 

of India to Chiang Kai-shek, there was a reception by President and 
Madame Chiang to which the diplomatic crops were invited. After 
Ambassadors and Ministers had shaken hands with them in order of 
seniority, he was asked by Chief of Protocol to go forward. “Just at that 
moment the Turkish Charge d’Affaires pushed his way to the front, gesti- 
culated and expostulated in French with the Chief of Protocol, insisted 
that he had precedence over me and was meekly, though reluctantly allowed 
to precede”. In earlier centuries there were quarrels and even brawls over 
such precedence but. in the middle twentieth century this might appear 
unique. 
The Government of India also was confronted after independonee with 
some problems of etiquette and behaviour and extricated themselves some~ 
how out of them. Mr. Menon refers to some of them happening when 
he was Foreign Secretary at New Delhi. The Prime Minister had invited 
the newly arrived Turkish Ambassador and the Swedish Ambassador and 
his wife to dinner. The wife of the Swedish Antbassador was seated to 
the Prime Minister’s right and the Swedish Ambassador and the Turkish 
Ambassador to the right and left of the hostess, Mrs. Indira Gandhi; this 
arrangement being made on the ground that it would not do to seat the 
Swedish Ambassador opposite to his wife. The Counsellor to the Turkish 
embassy complained to the Foreign Secretary that his: Ambassador had 
-felt insulted and he would have left but for the fact that India was such 
a friendly country. This was brought to the notice of the Prime Minister 
who wrote a nice letter to the Ambassador saying, “Most of us have had 
nothing to do with protocol and orders of precedence in all our past lives, . 
a good part of which was spent in prison" and asking him ‘to accept the 
assurance that no discourtesy was intended”. 
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One of the earliest despatches Mr. Menon sent to New Delhi as 
Agent General to China was called “The Song of Soongs". It was mostly on 
on that ‘amazing family’ some members of which succeeded in making 
Kuomintang a by-word in China and paved the way for ultimate commu- 
nist victory in that country. Many people in their abhorence of commu- 
nist ideal and policy may have softer feelings for the Chiang regime in 
China. But what has been said about it by Mr. Menon in these pagos 
leaves no doubt in the mind of honest people as to its complete worth- 
lessness. Some people might again have a feeling that as contrasted to 
the communist regime of today the Chiang regime was at least democratic. 
They should be reminded that its slogan was Hitlerian (One Party, one 
ideology, one leader) without Hitler’s efficiency. : 


The last post that Mr. Menon occupied was that of our Ambassador 
at Moscow. After serving the Government of India for four years as its 
Foreign Secretary he sought in the middle of 1952 a change. Mr. Girja 
Shankar Bajpai who was then Secretary-General, asked him to consider 
Paris. Menon turned it down. “Well,” said Bajpai glumly “the only 
other post vacant is Moscow". “I do not mind going to Moscow”, 
Menon said. “Bajpai could hardly conceal his surprise ; it was as though 
T had offered to go to the Andamans”. Thus posted in "Moscow, he con- 
tinued there till 1961 when he retired. It must be remembered that Stalin 
was then alive and he regarded -India “as a State which. was ostensibly 
independent but was bound hand and foot to the chariot of predatory 
Western imperialism, which had:now merely taken a new form". In view 
of this it was difficult even for Menon to make much headway in promot- 
ing Indo-Soviet friendship. There was hardly any sign that the thick and 
hard ice would ever thaw. But Stalin died on the 5th of March, 1953 
and this proved a landmark not merely in the internal history .of the 
Soviet Union but in the Indo-Soviet relations. Khruschev who was after 
preliminaries placed firmly on the saddle “believed in fresh - air” and: more 
than one window was now opened. In fact it has been well said that 
“Stalin himself made Stalinism out of date.” The poor, illiterate, supers- 
titious Russia he had taken over was at his death highly educated, fully 
industrialised and supremely self-confident. The policy of keeping the 
Soviet Union as a country hermetically sealed from all profane contact 
became after he was off the scene impossible. One of the beneficiaries of 
the new atmosphere was Indo-Soviet friendship. Mr. Menon has given 
full impressions of the country to which he was accredited in two books— 
Russian Panorama and The Flying Treika. In the present work also there 
are observations which are telling. . : 

The book brings fresh air into the mind of even a casual reader. 
Fortunately the author is still in our midst and it does not seem his urge 
for writing has diminished. - 

N. C. Roy. 


Ourselves 


On HIMALAYAN STUDIES 


The Director of Indian School of International Studies requested our ` 
University to take necessary action on the recommendations of the 
Seminar on the Himalaya held in December last year. The Seminar 
recommended that provisions be made for the study of the Himalaya 
at all levels of the educational system and that, at the post-graduate 
level provisions be made for a special (optional) paper in the field in all 
appropriate disciplines. It further recommended that the Ministry of 
Education and the University Grants Commission should encourage 
and give financial assistance to Institutions like the Indian School of 
International Studies and the Delhi School of Ecomonics, where inter- 
disciplinary studies are undertaken, to promote advanced research in 
the field of Himalayan studies. The Seminar also desired that in order 
to sustain the interests of specialists in the field of Himalayan studies, 
an all-India Seminar be held at regular intervals to provide an oppor- 
tunity for them to meet, to exchange ideas and information and to 
co-ordinate their studies and researchs. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICIANS OF INDIA 


The Honorary General Secretary, Association of Physicians of India 
requested the University to depute one or two delegates to attend the 
annual conference of the Association of Physicians of India to be 
held jointly with other specialist bodies like the Cardiological Society, 
of India, Indian Association for Chest Diseases, Indian Society of 
Haematology, Indian Association of Dermatologists and Venereologists 
Diabetic Association of India and Indian Society of Endocrinology 
and Metabolism from 27th to 31st January, 1966 at Gwalior. The 
Association of Physicians laid down certain Rules for the quali- 
fications of delegates. Those who have obtained a post-graduate 
degree ot diploma in medicine recognised by the Medical Council of 
India, provided that they are not engaged in general or dispensary, 
practice, and those persons who are engaged in teaching or in research 
in medicine or on allied subjects provided that (1) they are in consul- 
ting practice only or (2) Non-practising can be its delegates. Por the 
purposes of this clause, ‘Pathology, Pharmacology, Physiology, 
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Anatomy and preventive medicine shall be deemed to be subjects 
allied to Medicine. It is further provided that for the purposes of this 
clause, a person who is engaged in teaching shall mean a person Who 
is a Professor, Lecturer or Reader in a recognised Medical College or 


-in a University department. 
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NATURE OF SATIRE - 


m | Dr. P. S. SASTRI 
Head of the Department of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur 
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What's satire ? Satire is the fine art of calling names. This is 
a difficult job. It is not easy to call someone by a name which will 
stick to him for ever. The townsman who purchases a tiny estate 
in the country is called “lord of a single lizard” by Juvenal 
This is declaiming wittily and sharply. The fine raillery in Horace 
is equally fascinating. The invective of Juvenal and the raillery 
of the other are blended in Dryden. This satire is usually directed 
against some one ; still the poem is not made for the person, rather, 
Ake person is made for the poem. He shapes it and gives it a unique 
form. There is, moreover, a tragic satire like that of Juvenal, and 
there is a comic satire written by Horace. The sattrist 

charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into sense. 

We are all satirists at some time or other of our lives. The satirist 
destroys. He is “ a demolition expert ” like Shaw. It is irrelevant 
to ask him, what have you constructed ? “Shaw's genius”, says Tynan, 
“was for intellectual slum-clearance, not for town-planning.” A 
welfare state, we are convinced, must destroy the slums. But the 
destruction can be achieved by force or by consent. The satirist 
believes in the art of persuasion which art 1s the function of rhetoric, 
The satirist persuades us to admire or to detest ; and the intention 
distinguishes him from a writer of comedy. To expose, to deride, 
or to condem But in reality there is not 
much distinction between the earlier comedy and satire. Wycherley's 
Plain Dealer is more a satire and The Country Wife is more a comedy, 
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Meredith called his The Egoist a comedy, but it reads like a satire. 
Only the romantic comedy :: different from satire. Satire is kaleido- 
scopic and volatile. 

Butler’s Hudibras, Pope's Satires, Johnson's Vaniiy of Human 
Wishes, and Byron’s The Vision of Judement are all satires which 
are critical of actual persons and of an actual state of affairs. Here 
satire becomes indistinguishable from comedy. In both the poets 
are alive to the follies, faults, and imperfections of men and women. 
They attack the rigidities, the inelasticity of mind, the lack of ad- 
justment. The writer of a good comedy, however, acts as Counsel 
for the Defence, while the satirist is Counsel for the Prosecution. 
As a defender of an authority, he knows no toleration. He is pain- | 
fully aware of the wide gulf separating what might be from what is. 
And this makes satire the spontaneous overflow of powérful indig- 5 
nation. Even then it is not what an author has to say that makes 
it important, but how he says it. Swift’s Modest Proposal is a good 
example. It offers a fruitful field of the expanding domain. As 
Worchester remarked, “ the spectrum-analysis of satire runs from 
the red of invective at one end to the violet of the most delicate irony 
at the other." In the present century satire is mostly violet, relying 
on irony, innuendo, and fantasy. The emphasis too has shifted from 
man to mankind. This is the result of the author’s deep faith in 
the human soul which has to be saved. Thomas Drant said long 
ago, | | 

Satire is a tart and carping kind of verse, 7 

JJ An instrument to pinch the pranks of men. J 
Then the lines of the satirist must carry with them a tone of autho- 
ritative conviction which alone can evoke a compelling consent. 
Such a feature is implicit in the concentrated couplet. 

In the past the people faultily derived the word satire from the 
Greek Satyr, a rough and hairy being. This made them believe 
that satire must be rugged, abrupt, and violent. Thus you have 
Donne and Marston. These poets also held that satire must be 
obscure, and here they probably followed Juvenal and Persius. But 
outspokenness is really desirable in a satire. When Dryden speaks 
of the stinginess of Slingby Bethel by saying that 

His Cooks, with long disuse, their trade forgot ; 
Cool was his kitchen, though his Brains were hot, 

We have something that we can enjoy. We are delighted by 
the sharpness and delicacy, by the variety and liveliness m the image, 
and by the subtle and graceful wit, 


` 
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Swift admitted that a valid reason for writing a satire must be 
“the private satisfaction and pleasure of the writer". It is a peculiar 
pleasure that arises from one’s spleen or malice. Still this self- 
satisfaction invests the satire with some gaiety and recklessness. 
This is evident in a good satire which usually begins by evoking a 
confused impression. The author appears. to be praising his object. 
Only slowly do we realize that this praise is really the denigration 
of the most fatal sort. Such an impression comes from Dryden’s 
MacFlecknoe. 'The values undergo a comic transformation, and the 
poor Shadwell is taken to pieces : 

Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in. dullness from his tender years. 


- If we are not convinced, he will tell us that “ Shadwell alone ” “ stands 
confirmed in full stupidity." Later we read that “ Shadwell never 
deviates into sense." This is a denunciation which is satirical But 
any denunciation is not necessarily satirical ; it can be the starting 
point leadiag to humorous mockery. This would be satirical if the 
author is detached and the statement is witty and ironical. That is, 
abuse in itself is not a satire unless it is amplified. The abuse should 
flow in a torrent drowning the object, and the image must be de- 
basing. It is this that leads the satirist to compose a mock-heroic 
like The Rape of the Lock. The world is neither fully real nor com- 
pletely unreal. But the wit makes the scene or the situation effective. 
-Thus John Cleveland contemplates the Scots with a sardonic humoo 
And bursts forth suddenly : 


Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom ; 
Not forced him wander but confined him home: 


One can relish such a satire if it is of the finest quality. "This means 
that the passage must be charged with strong feeling and disciplined 
eloquence. 


The gregarious, leisured world of persons is apt to be a scandal- 
loving one. Of such a world the product was the Restoration satire. 
The political satire of this world is always dated and it tends to employ 
invective. The reader comes halfway to meet the author and app e 
ciate it. Invective too is a form of satire. Charles Churchill ep. aks 
of Bishop Warburion as one who | 


Was so proud, that should he meet 
The twelve Apostles in the sireet, 
He'd turn his nose up at them all, 

And shove his saviour from the wall. 
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There is a vigour in these lines which shows that the poet was shocked 
by what he saw and heard. , This ability to be shocked depends on 
the level of the development of the critical faculty. 


The satirist then knows what he wants to say even before he 
begins his composition ; and it appeals to every. one because every 
man finds his neighbour as the target. As Swift said, “ Satire is 
a sort of glass, wherein beholders do generally discover everybody's 
face but their own ; which is the chief reason for that kind of recep- 
uon it meets with in the world, and that so very few are offended 
with it.” The good or successful satirist then seeks to make the 

reader apply the satire tó himself. The impartial reader must be 
made to see that the satire is not provoked by any malice or pre- 
judice. So Swift puts on an air of assumed carelessness, effectively 4 
penetrates the defences of his victim, and seizes every opening. Thus 
Bickerstaff was laid low. In achieving this end, he makes the reader 
accept a position which he will not normally take. Once we are 
in this situation, we are forced to listen to the end. Such a position 
appears in Butler’s “ colleges of unreason." Referring to the tea- 
chers of these colleges, he writes, ^ I found it difficult to get definite 
opinions from any of them, except on such subjects as the weather, 
eating and drinking, holiday excursions, or games of skill." These 
professors, he says, "retail" the opinions of others ; - and- they 
admit that though “ there is an element of truth in what the writer 
has said, there are many points on which they are unable to agreer. 
with him. Which these points were, I invariably found myself ur- ` 
able to determine." “This”, we are told, “is the art of sitting gracefully 

on a fence," an art which is nowhere “ brought to greater perfection 
than at the Erewhonian colleges of Unreason." This is devastating, 
but is it not true of a large number of our teachers ? 


It is true that the satirist sees one aspect of the truth, one aspect 
of man. He is like an advocate who pleads his case to win our 
consent, and who therefore has to omit much and exaggerate the 
little. This over-simplication enables him to have “an absolute 
dominion over the minds of the spectators " because he makes us 
blind temporarily, he makes his sketch look realistic, and he delights 
us with his wit. Naturally he refuses to ccnsider the mitigating 
circumstances. Since he is to put forth his case effectively, he mag- 
nifies, belittles or distorts the picture. This imposes a strain upon 
the reader whose imaginative co-operation is required. T hus Dryden 

kes up Shaftesbury as if the latter is sitting for a portiait. There 
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are many ludicrous possibilities attaching to such a person. ` Dryden 
begins with these.and proceeds to a total denunciation of the sitter : 

A vermin wriggling in th’ usurper’s ear, 

Bartring his venal wit for sums of gold, 

He cast himself into the Saintlike mould ; 

Groaned, sighed, and prayed, while Godliness was gain, 

The lewdest Bagpipe of the Squeaking train. 
These hammerblows fall successively with no interval. They fall so 
rapidly that no time is given for a recovery. This personal satire 
is the result of the need for revenge for a personal affront, and of 
the awareness of the man becoming a public nuisance. At the same 
time the trus satirist, as Dryden was, has a sense of proportion. 
This would imoly that the satirist avoids the extremes and seeks to 
convince us that he is right. 

The satire of Juvenal, Swift, Pope, Voltaire and Shaw presupposes 
the vision of the good life governed by order, decency, moderation, 
intelligence, and good sense. It also presupposes that the satirist 
himself is right and that his victims are wrong. He believes that 
everyone but himself is out of step. This makes him confident and 
self-reliant. The result is, he makes us accept even his unfamiliar 
and unpopular ideas. This is rendered possible by the spiritual 
aloofness from the society the satirist realises. 


'Satire is necessary in a democracy where the laws are not rigid 
and the people can afford to scheme and design. Many abuses can 
be committed and the laws may be helpless in taking such persons 
to task. “It was to supply such defects as these," says Swift, “ that 
Satire was first introduced into the world, whereby those whom 
neither religion nor natural virtue nor fear of punishment were 
able to keep within the bounds of thei duty, might be withheld by 
the shame of having their crimes exposed to open view in the strongc:1 
colours, and themselves rendered odious to. mankind. x 
These enemies of mankind who are 

Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit and the Throne 
says Pope, are 
Yet touched and shamed by Ridicule alone. 


AGGRESSION IN MODERN PERSPECTIVE 


WILLIAM PULLEY 


In this present day of rapid and demanding changes, there have 
been few events that have held the spotlight ofa ttention more so 
than the Vietnam incident. The reasons for this are no doubt both 
obvious and subtle when we pause long enough to think about and 
absorb the facts. It appears that Vietnam. resembles a ‘ mile-post ’ 
or a point of measurement in events where we pause to examine 
our thinking about any further journey into the future. As human 
eyes and reason fall upon the Vietnam incident, the picture of raw 
aggression, resentment and violence arises that we are asked to either 
accept as normal or reject and bring out more realistic answers about 
how this will influence all future East-West relationships. This is 
the task before us. Our road to any peaceful integration of countries’ 
and. cultures has suddenly narrowed to a bottleneck of ugly decisions, 
cramped and twisted into forms that repel decency, and cry out 
against bad-conscience. At this point of humanity's painful road 
of advance and decline, those who try to think beyond hateful aggres- 
sion must try to band their forces togethet and try to remove the . 
* bottleneck ' in the road and move forward into some wider under- 
standing of the forces that operate against human progress. 


Our first thought in the matter of continued integration is that 
we all live in a world grown more or less dependent upon the total 
energies, talents and products of each country or unit for the well- 
being of all. To accommodate: this overall need, economic balance 
in the affairs of world industry must be met to permit businessmen 
more outlet and expression in foreign countries and to supply the 
needs:of young countries reaching out for technological and edu- 
cational development. 


But as we pause amid these complexities and view the Vietnam 
incident, we are confronted with certain realities about primitive 
urges that take the form of aggression and violence, and which in 
turn threatens any further movenient toward integration and peaceful 
co-existence between East and West. In short, the ugly and primitive: 
form of force and dominance is seen crushing the life out of higher 
values and the principle of “might is right’ prevails over reason 
and cooperation. 
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At this point of indecision and frustration, we must try to review 
briefly some of the contributing causes of the present strike and 
face our limitations and virtues with an * existential’ or factual 
summing up of basic causes. In this approach, reality is stripped 
naked from all adornment of superficial sentiment and evasion. 
The result of this action should be like standing naked before the 
mirror of conscience and seeing oneself with intellectual-honesty 
for the first time. If this form before the mirror happens to be that 
of the Western enterprising man, it is definitely that of the ‘ activist ’ 
which is a coined word meaning nothing more than a type of aggres- 
siveness clothed in an educational-mantle made from the cloth of 
competition and aggressiveness. If it is the form of the modern 
politician, it emits the colouring of opportunism always closely 
associated with aggressiveness. It is this same “mass” of aggres- 
siveness we mention here as the ‘ bottleneck’ to halt mankind's 
progress toward an integrated world and a peaceful approach to 
this goal. But, if it is found that the aggressive ‘ activist’ is merely 
a product of his teachings and breeding, secular and religious, we 
cannot hold him completély responsible for-his lack of aitruistic- 
wisdom, or inability to think in terms of long-range plans for peace- 
ful integration and cooperation. A tiger is a tiger because he carries 
the hereditary genes of his species and not those of the more passive 
cow who provides us with nourishing milk. 


If our findings show that we are burdened with an overabundance 
of ‘ activist’ and aggressive types, some analysis of our primitive 
outlook and action, carried over into our tendencies to dominate, 
should reveal why we abandoned East-West cultural interchange 
and embraced aggression. We can remember distinctly a few years 
of clear-thinking -during those years between 1947 and 1950 when 
the Western world stood knee-deep in the ashes of World War II 
when we talked weakly about building institutions that would bring 
East and West into better co-existence and cooperation. We re- 
member also how this kind of thinking interferred with plans already 
made for further aggressiveness that took the form of the Korean 
War (1950) which broke the fragile chain of better East-West rela- 
tionships and caused the creation of an American encirclement of 
the Far-East countries and the beginning of an ideological and poli- 
tical division currently called Capitalism and Communism. The 
rest of this ugly phase of history was shouted at us daily through 
the newspapers and magazines up to the Vietnam incident which 
we now see as a ‘resting point’ between more dangerous ventures 
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into aggressiveness in the name of Capitalist-Communist antagonism. 


In these moments of reflection on the past, we are reminded that 
much of this emotionalism and planned violence might have been 
avoided had America not instituted the Asiatic Exclusion Act early 
in the 20th Century to halt the incoming of Asians and to also prevent 
a blending of Eastern and Western outlook. But the cold ‘ existential ' 
fact was that this did not prevail and American types remained 
dominantly European with traits of the * activist’ and the materialist. 
Also, it is a bit late in the day to point accusing fingers at the American 
or the European for the aggressiveness we now witness. At this 
point, we are merely aware of the fact that religious and political 
influences fought the blending of Buddhist, Confucianist and Hinduist 
development with Christian and Muslim outlook, even as Christianity 
fought science views down through the centuries. This has continued 
to the present day when population-explosion threatens starvation 
in many parts of the world. Here we find that we cannot wave away 
the ugly limitations associated with grasping and clinging, or 
cancel religious emotionalisms that invite hatred, 

Nor has the Islamic world a purely clean image before the mirror 
`of conscience. The Mohammedan of intelligence must also ponder 
- these things as he reflects over the emotional intolerance of the Muslim 
theologian Al Ghasali (1059-1111) who like Christian leaders feared 
and bitterly fought the continued movement of Muslim science in 
North Africa and Europe. Such action created powerful contrasts 
as we read the more liberal history making accounts of such men as 
Al Kindi, Farabi and Avicenna who encouraged more forward 
movement of science beyond Aristotelian concepts of it. These 
are the blights that appear on the form of mankind as he stands before 
his own mirror of criticism in the time of the Vietnam incident and 
the accusing finger of conscience. ` 

It is this Vietnam incident that causes us all to become more 
fully aware of our limitations and their relationship to the work of 
integration in a world both demanding and fretful. To know onc- 
self, facing the grim realities and facts, is actually half the battle for 
complete understanding of this thing called life and its changing 
and deluding patterns. If we could but have the courage and wisdom 
to publicize the facts about our primitive ovilook on vital matters, 
and to begin an international appeal for fact-finding to stimulate 
able authors, teachers, educators and others into more constructive 
action, the aggressive element might become more thoughtful and 
less 2 -ressive. Robert Burns, the Scotch poet put this into the 
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language of poesy and said, “ Oh, if we could but see ourselves as 
others see us." In other words, if the more thoughtful Asian could 

' see some signs of wise-altruism on our Western face, replacing the 
look of aggression and desire for dominance, he would be more 
inclined to look into his own mirror of conscience and find blemishes 

. that time and delusion have placed there. But if we continue to 
ignore our hereditary and traditional limitations and proscelytize 
outmoded and unwanted outlook, an awakened and now resentful 
Asia must recede into a shell of bitter hate. 


The wise have long advised that it is not what you say, but how 
you say it. Men of wisdom agree also that only those who love 
may chastise. The individual or the nation can be made more passive 

. and reflective if and when the chastising approach is associated with 
"© factual truth and some kindly understanding. This is not saying 
that mere kindness and understanding is the full answer to dissipate 
and dissolve the wrongs imposed upon the weak. But it is saying 
that leadership must pause in between aggressive urges and emo- 
tional loyalties to investigate and analyze a dangerous situation that 
is now in the making to destroy all gain. And time is a precious 
element in this matter. 

Actually, the situation before intelligent :men the world over 
only tends to prove the need for integration, and we cannot use 
evasion or running away. Today there is no place to run or hide. 
Nor can we turn to the planners of psychological-warfare (cold- 

war) or the industrial giants who have spread their influence around 
the world without the needed elements of wisdom and fore-thought. 
Most of these men have neither interest in or conception of wise- 
altruism since their training and loyalties are centered around ex- 
panding their field of control and working from what they call a 
‘point of strength. This working from a ‘ point of strength’ has 
become a slogan of the planners of cold-war, but it is seen as just 
another way of sanctioning * technique used for aggression where 
might is right. Here is the keystone argument and theme to be 
examined as our modern leadership shout aggressive slogans through 
the mouth of cold-war planners. The problem of the hour is to call 
a halt to the present feverish movement of * saving face’ by childishly 
proving our physical prowess. The man or the country is morally 
impoverished that cannot.face up to wrong doing or retreat from 
a battle front that aggression created. In other words, it is not too . 
late to spread an “ intellectual-table-of-plenty ? before a reading 
Qe 2.1.72 Pam TT 
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public and permit the good food of intellectual-honesty to digest in 
the public's mental-stomach. This has never been tried (or per- 
mitted) on an international scale, but never has such imminent danger | 
prevailed before to threaten the entire planet. 

But this is no easy task since human sensitivities, religious and 
traditional, are amazingly tender and easily angered. Racial and 
national loyalties arise like thunder to drown out the soft tones of 
reason. Psychologically, emotionalism is seen to arise long before 
reason comes to our rescue to modify the explosion, or temper the 
fires that emotionalism creates. Our educational training here in. 
the West does not include a kind of mental-discipline that expands 
our self-consciousness and self-centeredness into  universal-conscious- 
ness and wise-humility. Strange and unwanted as it may sound . 
to many, the approach we take is to toleraté and even encourage 3 
competitive-aggression at those levels where profit and power serve 
as the goal of the so-called successful man. We have gained domi- 
nance not by virtue of our wisdom, but through force. Also, our 
Grecian heritage, ignited the spark of desire to follow aggression 
as a quick road to riches, and the Roman influence added a mate- 
rialism that even the ancient Old-Testament war-god could not 
surpass. All of this still ferments in 'our hereditary life to damn 
us in a day when the work of integration becomes a challenge and 
a demand. | 

Therefore, the West has ‘progressed’ under a minimum of., 
constructive and enlightening guidance, while the East has over-^ 
burdened itself with a type of mental-discipline that today takes the 
form of self-immolation, ritualistic attachments, ignoring a Middle- 
Path for economic and social needs, and wandering aimlessly under 
forms of delusion that offer only half-truth and continuing poverty. 
Neither of these extremes express any helpful move toward gaining 
the higher levels of insight on reality that time, education and mental- 
discipline presents as a key to open tbe door of greater values for 
both East and West. The very movement of social and political 
revolution in the past 30 years, proves beyond any doubt that count- 
less * peasants ” can become much more than what they are at present, 

. to even soar into the high offices of leadership. We need only to 
break the confining shell of outmoded tradition to see the brighter 
réalm and the human potential. China's more recent educational 
and social planning to expand a democratic principle and permit 
“a hundred flowers to bloom," was aimed at giving freedom to 
many differing concepts about China's future, But if the Westorn 
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powers decree that China is to have no future, such decree would 
alter the concept about freedom and the future. Therefore, we must 
modify the self-centeredness that is characteristic of our way of life 
à if we ate to encourage the high potential already seen in mankind. 
We are guilty of clinging to our primitive concepts of “greater am I. 
lesser am I, and equal am I.” When we stop to study the “I” and 
bear witness to this deluding phenomenon that stands hidden behind 
the form in our mirror, new and startling perspectives arise. Thoso 
who fail to see this, can rest assured that their attachments and 


loyalties have blinded them to the truth. 


TOTAL WAR OR CONFERENCES ? 
Today we frown with distaste at the aggressiveness the news- 


4 Papers and magazines report to us as seen for example in Vietnam. 
High emotionalisms arise in consciousness for and against the action 
taken but when tlie fires of emotion are dissipated, we are leftt ex- 
hausted with only the confusion of frustration while no real under- 
„Standing of the situation has penetrated our thinking. We daily 
continue to stimulate our emotions by returning to our newspapers 
without having gained but half-truths, and the kind of evasiveness 
and distortion the cold-war planners present, rolls on like an echo 
carrying a sour and destructive note. The full truth about aggression, 
if publicized, could do neither side of the argument any real harm 
and would in fact help clear out our accumulation of bad-conscience 
Pu to a point of healthy introspection and face-saving. Our conclusions 
would be that war is deeply etched into the hereditary fabric of exis- 
tence to influence most all humans here in the West and now too 
many in the East. To protect the many boundaries and vanities 
that leadership and conceit have created, war became a respected 
institution and the mere roll of the drum and the shrill sound of the 
flute have always been enough to increase the tempo of emotions and 
to start young feet marching. The dull and pointless life of the 
average city-worker is seen to be stirred with the fire of conquest 
when glaring newspaper headlines announce the presence of an 
“enemy,” and the little nobody becomes somebody as he marches 
away to his brief moment of glory. ` 
But there are an increasing number of these polenta heroes 
today who have backed away from delusion far enough to see it 
all in better perspective. These now know that ancient habits soon 
become hereditary traits that are most difficult to. break. This 
growing number also know that ambitious and aggressive men enjoy 


Pl 
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the privilege of sending others off to do a bidding that they them- 
selves would never think of doing. History is full of William the 
Conqueror- and Hitler types whose ideologies are blackened with 
conceit and self-centeredness, and who take the role of leadership 
without the qualification of wisdom or insight that serves mankind's 
best need. It is next to impossible to explain to this type of man 
and those who follow him emotionally, that war must be replaced 
in this age of H-bombs by roundtable conferences and a new kind 
of education that can rid the subconscious-mind of desire for conflict 
and aggression. This is no utopian outlook, nor is it wishful-think- 
ing. It is the silent command of our time to either integrate or set 
off the fires that disintegrate our species. The choice is ours to 
make. 


“If those who read these lines would make personal 'appeals to + 


their newspapers and local and governmental * authorities" to en- 
courage and institute an international publishing program aimed 
t ‘truth-telling’ Concerning aggression and cold-war, the results 
could be most helpful for mankind’s well-being. Such a program- 
financed by individuals, groups and governments to publish non- 
fictional and clearly outlined argument for higher values to com- 
plement our time in history, would serve to give intellectual-honesty 


its first opportunity to be heard. But let us be cautious to eliminate ` 


from such program those whose political and religious attachments 


Ta 


would destroy the noble aims of the work at hand. A few have. 


already put such thought into action, but their numbers are by far A 


too few and ineffective. The- effort must be universal. - i 


What has been said here about the * activism and . aggressiveness ' 
of the West, and the *-passiveness of the East, should be tempered 
with the thought that this all is to be understood as * overall’ -or 
general development in certain civilized areas of our planet. Any- 
one who has spent some time travelling about our restless world, 
becomes fully aware that there are elements or types in Asia who 
are equally as aggressive and enterprisingly cold-blooded as any 
Western ‘ pirate’ could possibly be. What we seek to point out 
here, is what is already obvious to some, that continued Western 
aggression will definitely "influence a serious reaction in Asia and 
Africa that will stir consuming fires of resentment that the Western 
man cannot possibly put out even with atomic-weapons. This is 
the sound advice of authorities on the subject who warn against the 
dangers of aggression as giant industries and political ambitions 
spread over the troubled face of our shrunken planet. The sound 


> 
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A 


of marching feet must stop that we might hear the more urgent and 


demanding voice of reason and be saved from our own shortsighted- 


Ness. 


For those in the West who are looking for some proof of what 
is said here about the spread of the social ‘ virus’ called aggression, 
have but to remember that the increasing number of Asian and 
African “ puppets ” who do the bidding of dominant powers, are 
bold evidence of these truths. The pattern is as old as mankind 
and is often mentioned in history books. A handful of! money as 
a bribe or a gift, has drained many a man of his honor and self- 
respect, men whom we would least suspect of this weakness. And 
the promise of power has an even more devastating influence to 
destroy men of good principle who cannot control the chain-réaction 
that * power” sets up in consciousness. We have only to remember 
that greed and agrgession is a ‘ seed’ well planted in the hereditary- 
soil of the being and the winds of chance and change have scattered 
this foul-seed into all parts of the world. If you have visited New 
York, Bombay, Tehran or the Congo to bargain with thé countless 
sharp and ruthless traders and  opportunists to be found in most 
all great cities, you will know this. 

Viewing this all, we must put special emphasis on the subject 
before us which seeks to explain aggression and the desire for domi- 
nance. We must try to awaken in many, a desire to expand their 
knowledge of traditional and hereditary forces. In these studies, 
we are confronted with the scientific fact that habit repeated over 
a long period, whether it be mental or physical, can become a * fixation’ 
equally as commanding as any hereditary compulsion, to bless or damn 
us. It can be proven that every mental and physical movement we 
make as deliberate * action, must have its *action-result.' There- 
fore, the individual and the group are forever creating their present 
and future through nature's forces or laws that mental and physical 
movement have built into this phenomenon we call a human. 

We who were born at the beginning of this 20th Century, saw 
the changes brought about by the speed of transportation and com- 
munication to transfermi a huge planet into a series of trade-routes - 
around which ships and aeroplanes raced. We of this period, saw 
also the rapid changes that electrical power made to replace the 
outmoded candle, the gas-lamps and the slow moving beasts of 
burden. We- watched education being conditioned and adjusted to 
an influence of statistics and trade relations at the sacrifice of cultural 
and philosophical guidance. We bore witness to the post-war 
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situation of World War 2 (1947) when opportunism swept over the 
minds of aggressive political and business types and: the world, was 
suddenly transformed into two camps each teaching an ideology 
that stimulated more fear and hate than reason or seeking a Middle- 
Path between two extremes. | 


Then an influence called * McCarthyism,’ born of religious emo- 
tionalism and fear of “ godless’ countries, gave the political and 
industrial opportunist the momentum they desired for dominance 
and today we bear witness to the bitter fruit of political chicanery 
and industrial aggressiveness that threatens the extinction of peaceful 
co-existence among countries in Africa, Europe and Asia. We who 
were born at the turn of the century, have good reason to "Shout our 
complaints. 


When we make a sum total of the frustrating control that economic 
expansion has thrust upon helpless countries, allis clearly but fear- 
fully understood. This can be likened to the feelings of the slave 
fo his first shackles and the painful thought that now he has no free- 
dom ‘or future. The situation should. come as a shock to those 
professing a conscience and a sense of human decency. The Vietnam 
incident seems indeed to be the “ half way " marker or the pause 
between aggressive movement to decide, continuance or a halting 
of very destructive forces. Today the human element in all civilized 
countries are lining up for and against the. continuation of aggression 
in Asia, and a tidal-wave of opinion builds high as civil-wars and 
military governments shatter all records of dangerous ferment and 
unrest. Such reactions on sensitive and more balanced minds, has 
a chilling effect such as cold-water poured over the warm body, and 
we find ourselves stunned, speachless and -psychologically running 
away and denying what the eye sees and the ear hears. Such is the 
mental pandemonium that fear and shock will perform upon a mind 
that is not trained and conditioned against the raw realities now 
thrust upon mankind. Thoughtful men of the past and present, 
have labored to avert the present mad scramble for power and domi- 
nance in high places. But they were also mindful of the fact that 
Western education does not include  wise-altruism or al feeling of 
responsibility for humans outside their nationalistic boundaries. 
The little ‘token’ gestures of humanism that individuals or groups 
express for the outsider, are merely indications that the spark of 
human development has not been completly extinguished. But 


these thoughtful elementis in most Western lands are but tiny points 


of balance in the social or political life and never strong enough to 
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turn the tide of popular opinion. To believe otherwise is but wishful- 
thinking. | ; 

- Then the Vietnam incident becomes a focal-point, likened to 
the presence and influence of a sound and helpful warning of wise- 
men. It is the wise-men alone who see technology's bright time- 
saving objects and machines, said to take the burden from human 
shoulders, as an influence for good or evil, depending upon the use 
they are to serve. The Vietnam incident indicates a decision that 
foolish men have made to include Vietnam and the Far-East into 
a pattern of markets, time-saving objects and machines, ignoring 
the voice of the Asian whose cultural development and way of life 
differs so greatly from life in the West. Blinded by the surge of 
feverish desire for profits and conquest, the aggressive and short- 
sighted man makes his decisions from a ‘ point of strength’ and 
not necessarily from- a point of compassion or human decency. His 
early training has. not included clearcut concepts that would build 
worthy sentiment into the patterns he follows in business. The 
spirit of competition is seen by him as the only means to guarantee 
a healthy economy, therefore competition is the * holy cow’ that 
is to be protected at all costs. Competitive-aggression therefore 
builds its form and prestige beyond the reach of law and becomes 
a force greater than the law. The Western executive, undergoing 
tests to qualify him for higher posts, must pass psychological exa- 
minations, written and oral, to prove he possesses a high degree of 
ambition and aggression. Failing this, he must be satisfied with 
the more menial positions in his firm or department. 

And as this technological ‘greatness’ becomes the modern 
* Golden-Calf " symbol of worship in the West, demanding and 
aggressive, we learn too late that mental-health and physical needs 
must evolve together, in even balance, or the ancient and sub-conscious 
urges of greed and congeust must arise and expand. This is no idle 
philosophy. It is a sound and time-tested outlook that the world 
of industry must learn if it is not too late. In the West, we shout 
democratic slogans but we make little provision in educational out- 
look that would bring technological and agricultural elements' into 
closer contact with each other to break down the social illusion of 
° greater am I, equal am I and less am 1? 

As the bright form of technological grandeur and economic- 
fatness marches before the admiring eyes of the executive in grey- 
flannels, so also will march more millions of restless youth in protest. 
The conscripted youth seen burning their draft-cards. in public- 


cards, can be likened to the Vietnamese, the Korean and the Chinese 
who have become fully aware that they are marked for death. Then 
who can rightfully blame them for their * belligerant' stand against 
cold and dominant forces who cannot think in terms of sharing and 
equity ? But this is a type of argument the conceited man will not 
tolerate when he has set his sights on a given goal. His conceit 
shuts out all thought about his relationship with those he wishes to 
control and self-centeredness alone prevails. This is a mechanical 
reaction to conceit. | 


The reports coming to. us. daily from the most able journalists say, 
that intelligent youth in almost all countries are losing their waste 
for the bitter-fruit that Hollywood heroes feed upon. They have 
decided, even as most Asians, that they might as well suffer extinc- 
tion in their own homeland as in the wastelands of some foreign 
country. When you know you are marked to die, and you know it 
clearly, the more courageous will stand fearlessly before death. 
Even youth, who have not as yet learned to analyze inner emotions, 
are seen to express the principle of protest in juvenile delinquency, 
theatrical garments and hair-dress, in the outlet that jazz music 
affords and at higher levels in the university life. Youth are rapidly 
learning to distinguish between the errors of leadership and the errors 
of a whole people, and to put this kind of thinking into very effective 
protests. 


The Vietnam incident and the reactions it has produced, offers 


bold evidence of the collective sanction we in the West have given . 


to aggression. Impoverished indeed is the individual or the country 
that cannot admit of or see its wrong doings in order to * save face ” 
when it is only preserving conceit. A truly noble type knows the 
value of wise-humility under any and all pressures. Individuals 
are not always able to understand this principle, but when an entire 
country. gives sanction to a conceited and negative leadership, that 
country has permitted decline to take over the reins of government. 


Viewing this, we must move às a body of detached, resolved and 
dedicated beings to some better understanding of the element called 
aggression or greed. We cannot even waste too much time in punish- 
ing or criticizing leadership whose hereditary patterns and educa- 
tional outlook invite aggression and conceit. The new education 
would be to learn to distinguish between the conceited and self- 
centered man and those whose training have raised them above these 
limitations. A few Western countries already train their leadership 
to meet the need of a changing and more integrated world, but most 
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countries have not. Youth must be taught that conceit and ego- 
centrism is a carryover from our primitive past when the natural 
law for existence demanded ‘ eat or be eaten.’ Aggression is built 
into the hereditary structure of most of us. But it is less active 
in those types who deliberately expose themselves to a kind of edu- 
- cation and mental-discipline that firstly shows us naked facts about 
_ the life processes and then proceeds to*show the wisdom of seeking 
out our personal salvation. Such training would naturally strike 
at the many crystalized forms of secular and religious institutions 
that create sectarian divisions and defeat the purpose of remaining 
free to invite change and the endless unfoldment that an unfettered 
life can bring. 

To date, this brand of education is discouraged and frowned 
upon because it does not blend with the patterns of Western tradition 
or comply with the status symbols of the privileged and dominant 
elements. So few are found able to properly interpret the demands 
an integrated world makes upon all social and political life, and 
those who can perform this work of fact-finding and truth-telling, 
find themselves face to face with the most violent opposition in both 
Asia and the West. These fact-finders are seen to be types who 
invite synthesis between the philosophical and the science views, 
or those who have balanced their educational outlook with new 
values of the new society which demands that the “I am" must 
give way to the higher concept of the “We.” 

If we fail to better describe self-centeredness and aggressiveness 
to youth, we must also fail the present and future generations. The 
traditional and hereditary patterns built into life can be improved 
and a better type of human can be deliberately bred. But to accom- 
plish this, we must forbid the aggressive man from sacrificing our 
youth on the alters of the Golden-Calf and teach him a Middle- 
Path of wise-compromise. Today, as we stand before the mirror 
of conscience, we can be made aware of the fact that the bombs that 
destroy cities and villages in Asia, destroy also thousands of years 
of cultural development and hereditary benefits that are not easily 

replaced. And the bombs that today sear and destroy the flesh of 
— humans in Asia, will leave not only physical scars and disfigurement, 
but mental-scars that will be carried over into the life of countless 
others. Hiroshima and Nagasaki are bold reminders of what des- 
tructive radiation can do to future generations to distort body and 
he mental-scientist and other specialists with a wide knowledge 
8—2119P—I] 
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about habit and hereditary forces, will quickly verify what is said 
here. They will further remind us that negative ambition based 
upon self-centeredness and opportunistic aggression is a product 
of our environment and what we have carried over into this century. 
Sensual demands fix themselves into the fabric of existence to damn 
generations still unborn, and until educators include a wider know- 
ledge of the mental and sensbal life in the high-school curriculum, 
youth will remain attracted to the status symbols that are today 
identified with leadership and the successful man. A better definition 
of ‘greatness? would not ignor the need for creature-comforts, 
but such definition would surely take conceit, self-centeredness, greed 
and opportunism out of the leadership picture, and replace these 
with qualities that complement humankind. Actually, the new status 
symbols must be worn within the mind of leadership and the more 
noble type of man. But sadly enough, these qualities will be seen 
only by those of better insight who can distinguish between the form 
of man and the many forces unseen in the form. 


CONSCIENCE CANCELLED ? 

When we associate aggressiveness and self-centeredness with that 
most subtle phenomenon called * conscience,” it is necessary that we 
retrace much of the ground over which we have passed in describing 
aggressiveness and self-centeredness. One cannot attempt some 
analysis: of conscience, growing out of mankind's total experience 
or a mere phase of conscience as seen in the individual, without putting 
together many ‘ contributing-factors’ into: an. integrated pattern. 
Therefore, each contributing factor in the study of conscience, secular 
or religious, must be pointed out and fearlessly faced. The religious 
proscelyte, fanatical or otherwise, must be studied alongside of his 
'so-called opposite of the utter materialist or the philosophical-atheist. 
Obviously the * conscience ' of each of these types differ. The work 
at hand is to study all factors and try to decide which of these have . 
contributed more greatly to the present situation-in Vietnam or any 
place in our modern world where aggression and violence rages. But 
most important is the thought of conscience being ‘ cancelled.’ 


In the case of the Vietnam incident and the part the planners of 
psychological-warfare and aggressive violence now play, we begin 
to see the ‘ bigness’ of the pattern and the many elements involved. 
Newspaper headlines have clung to the Vietnam picture for several 
years, making it evident that here is a deciding influence in historical 
development, said to be aimed at the integration of cultures and 
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countries. Behind the overall scene, ‘are the power-blocks of poli- 
ticians, bankers, industrialists and religionists, each contributing 
helpfully and harmfully to a situation upon which the eyes of the 
world is focused. Many of us- would like to believe that there 
is sufficient intelligence and wise-altruism at these leadership levels 
to meet the great demand for integration under peaceful and humane 
outlook. But when we examine this leadership more closely, we 
find that it has abandoned East-West Cultural Interchange as we 
all understood this good influence back in 1947. This was said to 
be aimed at building tolerance for widely differing cultures and 
ideologies but was halted more or less abruptly to put full concen- 
tration upon economic dominance under two banners called Capita- 


. lism and Communism. The question to be faced has much to do 


with either a ‘ lack of conscience,’ or the cancellation of conscience. 
In either case, the answers are all important. 


We do remember that brief period in which East-West Cultural 
Interchange flourished (1947-50) and when institutions were created 
to serve this timely and worthy need. And we also remember that 
our hopes were quickly shattered when altruism and plans for new 
values were driven underground by the rise of ‘ McCarthyism’ and 
the Korean War (1950). It was in this period also that Western 
religious elements arose in a planned and intense protest against the 
“ godless” countries to ignite emotional fires of hate that made 
possible political and economic upsurges we currently call or asso- 
ciate with *'cold-war " (psychological warfare) It was during 
this ferment of political opportunism and dividing our world into 
two camps, that leadership altered its course and made economic 
dominance the central issue at the neglect of the balancing influence 
that cultural interchange could create. 


Here at the close of World War 2, one would imagine that all 
people professing ‘ humane’ qualities would be concentrating upon 
the vast damage done to conscience by the slaughter of millions of 
humans and the destruction of property. A world of thoughtful 
onlookers were shocked into the cold-reality that modern léader- 
ship’s heart and interest is still built around the image of the “ Golden- 
Calf” and the principle of selfish dominance. Actually, the Korean 
War of 1950 was already planned before the ashes of World War 2 
had cooled. Here, our analysis brings us to the hateful realization 
that political and economic leadership permitted opportunism and 
greed to cancel conscience. 
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In this vital study of primitive instincts to survive and dominate; 
we are reminded that such qualities are usually associated with the 
lower animals and the sensual man, but rarely with the educated 
person in leadership levels. This primitive carry over that stems 
from the ‘ law of the tooth and the claw,’ or ‘ eat and be eaten ^ has 
changed its form. It is no longer associated with unorganized mobs 
with clubs and spears, but is given the more modern touch of eco- 
nomic statistics, telephones and rapid communication by which 
economic expansion and private holdings are gained and held.. The 
new values to sustain this picture include the support of well organized 
armies whose work is to sustain the systems that dominant men 
institute. Here the overall picture is indeed merely a modern ex- - 
pression of an ancient and primitive urge to dominate at all costs 
and to feed the sensual appetite that demands creature comforts 
- and status. In this light, it appears that conscience has been both 
altered and cancelled in spite of education and Ph.D:s. 

The primitive instinct that builds itself so firmly into the here- 
ditary pattern of many and called aggression, is no simple study. 
It is closely related to the poorly understood phenomenon called 
conscience from a purely mathematical standpoint. When the ratio 
of conscience is high, the ratio of aggression is relatively low, and 
when aggression increases, conscience decreased. Today, the .lack 
of such knowledge causes men in leadership levels to invite frustration 
and deliberate planning that takes the form of aggressiveness and . 
violence that will not stop at Vietnam but will flame out into a chain-- 
reaction to cover the entire planet. Today, the thoughtful would 
greet the sound of falling institutions that are too rigid and outmoded 
to bend when the winds of change blows. But so few are heard to 
fall, so well entrenched is aggression. a) 

It is just such reversion to primitive instincts under the pressures 
. of desire for dominance that cause the thoughtful to reflect on man- 
kind's long history of ‘becoming’ and the painful gains he has 
made in a million years of advance and decline. In this long period, 
consciousness was seen to grow from the simple-consciousness of 
primitive creaturés into the self-consciousness of the Cromagnon 
man when egocentrism and conceit took the form of the medicine- 
man, the priest and the warlike creature who demanded followers 
and created the spirit of aggression and violence. Here, self-con- 
sciousness or self-centeredness built an ugly wonderland of fantasy 
and delusion, long before the first noble type of man emerged from 
this ferment of aggressiveness to begin the birth of an universal- 
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consciousness and some opposition to self-centeredness and self- 
consciousness. Such is a short story about the movement that man- 
kind has etched deeply into his traditional and hereditary pattenrs 
which today threatens us all with chaos. 


Reflecting in this manner on mankind’s painful rise in the scale. 
of existence, we think how helpful it would be if the present leader- 
ship element, to include the young Western executive, coüld share 
this thinking with us. If this kind of thinking could become a part 
of the educational curriculum to invite new and more constructive 
values to complement our time in history, man could erase much of 
his primitive instincts by more concentration on the life processes 
and personal evolvement out of ensiavement by the senses and the 
deluding fantacies man has dragged over into this 20th Century. 
Under such influence, youth could bypass attractions for * status ° 
. in moneyed levels and aim for higher goals in the realm of mental- 


rewards and some freedom from the proddings of restless desire 
and acquisition. : 


` 


Many are heard to argue these points today and to envision 
higher values at the educational levels. But their voices are drowned 


out by those who sustain the present values, to advise us that all 
of this is but wishful-thinking and that the ‘ average’ man of the 


so-called mass-intellect cannot rise above his human limitations. 

But the more thoughtful insist that no real division between the 
average man and the “ successful” man can be rightly drawn up 
since the human can be a grand mixture of many things, and his 
unfoldment is often unpredictable. No one can deny that the social 
revolutions of the past 50 years, shows the great potential for the 
average man to become much more than what he was born to. Under 
social and educational revolution, millions of * peasants ” were 
seen. to become intelligent and serviceable beings, far removed from 
the patterns of father and forebears. 


If we were to view this argument from a standpoint of “ depth- 
psychology," perhaps this is why the world focus is on Vietnam, 
it would then be understandable why we shout loudly and protest 
aggression and violence in this day of H-bombs, balanced against 
the noble work of integration and casting off our old garments of ` 
outmoded tradition and meeting the demands of a modern world. 
To look deep into the psychological meaning of our many attach- 
ments, should cause the intelligent to champion ‘and international 
program to write, speak and teach against the further spread of the 
moral-virus called aggression and the destruction of conscience. 
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There is the possibility that it is not too late to halt the trend to chaos 
and to restore some degree of conscience in leadership. 

But before we raise our hopes too high, let us take a look at the 
journalistic outlook of honest reporting that took place in the more 
_ hopeful years between 1947 and 1950. The more courageous journa- 
list used this brief period of .progressive-thinking to advance and 
encourage some thinking about the past in contrast to the present. 
For example, Mr. Montagu, writing in ‘ Asia and” the ‘Americans,’ 
December, 1946, says: “ The great issue of our time is no longer 
one which can be conceived in terms of we and they. The stage 
has now been reached in the social development of our species in 
which that species must learn to cooperate on a world basis rather 
than on the narrow, national, racist basis which have characterized 
our social conduct in the past.... ” 

And gain, thinking retrospectively about Mr. Montagu's com- 
ment, we see the 19th Century bearing witness to English and Ame- 
rican statesmen feverishly busy ‘ Westerinizing’ Japan. China 
and Japan were heavily loaded with lethal weapons and armament 
of all descriptions, while both countries were propagandized and 
pitted against each other to the insidious end of maintaining the 
Asiatic “ Open-door ” policy for Western economic aggression. 
Little men who fight wars for democracy, rarely know the steps taken 
by aggressive men who foment these wars and create longrange plans 
for containment and control. "a | 

Another expression of good reporting and intellectual-honesty, 
was seen in the courageous and timely action of George Morgenstern, 
an American newspaperman who asked the question, “ Who Decides 
Foreign Policy" and came home to write. a book about it. His 
book, * Pearl Harbor: the Story of the Secret War," discloses 
incriminating documentary statesments and facts about the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt administration that has long since been buried in news- 
paper files and forgotten. But Morgenstern did reveal to the Ame- 
rican people, and the world at large, startling events that promoted 
World War 2 in which the politico-industrialist element played the 
major roles. For more d£tails on American and European aggressive 
action in the Far-East, it will prove enlightening to read Putnam 
Weale's ** Indiscreet Letters from Peking," and Harry Paxton Howard's, 
* America's Role in Asia." 

It should be mentioned here, that these ‘reminders’ and docu- 
mented facts about the aggressiveness of Western types, are not 
stated to the ugly end of. stimulating further hatreds or pointing fingers 
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of guilt at any one country or people. The objective is to stimulate 


a contrast-in-values outlook and to see ourselves as others see us, 


and not as our ego-image is reflected in the mirror of our own self- 
centeredness. This kind of good reporting is directed to the people 
of America and Europe, knowing the ultimate strength of the people 
and their capacity for decision-making when real danger threatens. 
These contrasts-in-values and outlook brings out our lack of universal- 
consciousness in a historical period where this is most needed, and 
serves also as a point of issue to gain better insights on a doubtfu 
future. It all says that we must either move forward into some 
control over primitive instincts for aggressive action, or backward 
into the ancient mire of greed and hate even as the Cromagnon man 
would express his dislike of those who opposed him. This is also 
saying that H-bombs and primitive appetites for power and control 
of our little planet earth, cannot sit well in the stomach of a gravely 
ill and neurotic leadership. We must either purge out the poison 
causing the illness, or suffer the all consuming explosion. 


To altar the image of man, we must alter the educational and 
hereditary patterns by which we build this image. Mental-science 


‘and biology tells us htat this is now not only possible but urgent. 


But we live in a most complex worid divided into five great conti- 
nents on which 3000 million humans live and struggle for existence. 
It is a world of * have and have-not’ countries dominated by civilized 


. and semi-civilized outlook with but few humans who can think beyond 


the narrow ‘ ethics’ and traditions of their tribe or country. It is 
in such a setting that time, movement and contact have created a 
sudden demand for integration of countries and cultures. The 
situation is like asking a large group of strangers gathered from the 
four corners of the earth to dwell peacefully together on a small 
island where there is no place to run or hide. The ‘ strangers’ have 
no choice but to exert themselves in the ‘common effort to share this 
small island. But their mental-patterns, shaped by priest and state, 
are seen hurled against each other in wild. confusion due to the limited 
nature of consciousness to throw out thé dead forms of outmoded 
belief or control the old and demanding forces of primitive instincts. 
Education and personal discipline of the mind could perform this 


needed task if tradition would only stand aside “and quitely permit 


this helpful action to take piace. But tradition will not. It is seen 
to fight equally as hard to live as the primitive instincts. Such is 
the common experience of little humans who cry out against aggre- 
ssion and violence in the 20th Century. 


M 
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If we are fortunate enough to halt the present trends that threaten 
total destruction in Europe and Asia, the moral courage of millions 
will be needed in a universal effort to save our ‘ collective-conscience ' 
from being cancelled. This is a strong point of argument since it 
is now common knowledge that * conscience ' is a fragile thing in 
the human as well as a changing development that wavers between 
right and wrong action. It is therefore a relative thing that grew 
slowly in consciousness to bless or damn us according to the tradi- 
tional and hereditary patterns we reflect. If the symbol of the 
* Golden-Calf ” or greed and aggression persists as a deeply buried 
instinct, is it not better to face the situation squarely instead of trying 
to hide it in subterfuges and ethics built weakly into nationalism 
and racism ? 


The fact still remains that today aggression has taken such form 4 
that entire countries are swept into the widely spread net and in- 
fluence of global-politics and industrial banking, and the giants of 
the money-world make or break the patterns by which humans live 
. without consulting those who are bought and controlled. * Big- 
money ° thinks in terms of markets and areas serving such markets. 
It also thinks in terms of *control-centers” or powerful industrial 
groups whose work it is to dominate the markets within these centers 
or areas with the help of military forces. The moral-ethic of big- 
business is built around a * healthy economy” that produces profits 
and not necessarily around nationalistic or sectarian views of groups 
within that economy. I A 


Today, there is some speculation about how present dominant 
powers have planned to join their many forces throughout the world 
and consolidate their power and prestige. To gain such ends, big- 
business can seé such countries as Korea, Vietnam, Laos,.Cambodia, 
India and other countries in the Far-East as merely * points to be 
gained ' where bases of control are established regardless of cost 
in terms of life and money. China, the new power that stands bet- 
ween the fulfillment of plans made by “Western countries, is said to 
be a threat to the peace of the world and ‘therefore must be destroyed. 
Such plans could see Tokyo, as a ‘control centre’ commanding 
and dominating the economic life of the entire Far-East. Washington 
could be seen as the dominant force in North and South America. 
Rome or Moscow might be allotted the task of controlling economic 
development in all Africa, and Tehran or Istanbul would resolve 
the fate of the Near-East. This is speculative and surely an ugly 
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picture of a world divided into areas of control and ‘ containment,’ 
but a picture to think about. l 


These speculations on how the mind of aggressive men function 
to decide the fate of others in a world gone neurotic under the quest 
for power and control, is surely an anti-thesis of integration and 
wise-compromise. The quest for power and dominance is perhaps 
the strongest of all primitive instincts since it is a type of action most 
deeply etched into the hereditary force. The ‘ eat or be eaten.’ or the 
‘kill or be killed’ principle has been replaced by some degree of 
law and order on this planet but so little has been done to replace 
such influence with higher insights. Why? Because mankind 
- builds his secular and religious institutions so rigid and inflexible that 
they defy the law of change. But nature, indifferent to man’s desire 
for permanence and dominance, moves according to the mechanical 
dictates of action and action-result to fulfill the demands of change. 
The formula is so simple it is profound. 


Obviously then, the present plans made by self-centered, short- 
sighted and aggressive men, must be challenged by the more un- 
selfish elements who can think in terms of more humane and peaceful 
ways of integrating cultures and countries. And if the aggressive 
element carry their plans for international control forward, they 
will be met with reactions of civil-wars breaking out spontaneously 
all over this planet. Millions will be sacrificed to the egocentric 
baby-gods who demand worship and control, and the outcome could 
end in a two-class society of human automatons and masters who 
control and feed them. Or even total extinction of the human 
species. Such is the horrid picture of a world in the process of 
integrating or disintegrating. 

It is in this manner that we must order our thinking when con- 
fronted with the action that aggressive and short-sighted men take 
to control the vital movement of human society. The altering or 
even cancellation of conscience in millions is a possibility. We bore 
witness to this under Hitler. Psychological-warfare or cold-war 
has demonstrated its success to control and condition the thinking 
of millions for the past 20 years, and has left its lurid mark on the 
minds that did not have the strength to avoid this compelling in- 
fluence. Those who try to think in terms of compassion for the 
less fortunate, regret that the present training of political, social and 
economic leadership does not include deeper insights on the life 
processes or the human element and their right to remain freemen, 
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éxpanding their concepts on life to complement science and higher 
morality. | 

Today, many are fully aware of the fact that as humans, we have 
dragged too much of our primitive past into the 20th Century to 
cancel and endanger educational advance that humans have struggled 
so hard to gain. We have put so much concentration on ‘ god- 
mindedness * that ‘ man-mindedness’ cannot show its great potential 
to become what we desire, adore, and worship. But we now hold 
in our hands the key to higher insights about mental and physical 
phenomena to further explain “man " and the life processes, and 
build mankind beyond his primitive heritage where he can become 


the creator of a brighter world. To do this, or many attachments, . 
like old garments, must be shed (and quickly) or we will be found 


clinging to them in the stony-grip of death when the deadly fumes 
. of the H-bomb blow away from planet earth and a few creatures 
will emerge to continue the sad delusion of * greater am I, lesser am 
I, and equal am I.’ In that day, it will be too late to study the ever 
changing illusion called, CI ERSA 


tds, 


ROMAIN ROLLAND AND INDIA 
B. BISOONDAYAL 


1966 is Romain Rolland’s Birth Centenary year. He was born 
on 29th January, 1866, at Clamecy. It was only natural, in France, 
to give a fiving start to the centenary year on the 29th of January 
last. Le Petit Larousse Illustré had kept repeating that he was born 
in 1868. The error has now been happily removed. A book on 
Rolland and his -art has been published by Albin Michel on that 
special occasion. 

So long Beanie. had not, for reasons i known to.her, a very 
high opinion of this great French writer who, by common consent, 
`, is one of the luminaries of the modern world, the editors of Larousse, 
a dictionary which has come to stay, did not take the trouble to be 
precise. They were imbued with the prejudices of the day. As 
soon as the verdict was reversed and Paris had its Boulevard Rolland, 
they thought of bringing their publication up to date. 

Careless editing will do Larousse harm in the long run.* This 
dictionary did not give satisfaction even in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. We read in The Nouveau Dictionnaire National, 
1893, that Larousse bungled whenever it had to define a word because 
it was preoccupied not so much with the ideas that the word con- 
veyed as with its melena meaning. 


JEAN-CHRISTOPHE 


Larousse could not, however, prevent the reader from seeing 
Rolland in all his grandeur. This great author will be remembered 
above all for his Jean-Christophe, a remarkable novel that won him 
the Nobel Prize. We will only do him justice by agreeing that Colas 
Breugnon is a continuation of this novel that, in size, is comparable 
to L'Ame enchantée, a trilogy that is as big as Jean-Christophe, the 
roman fleuve. 


E MAETERLINCK, TAGORE, ROLLAND : 


It is interesting to note that the much-coveted prize was awarded 
to Maurice Maeterlinck in 1911, to our own Rabindranath Tagore 


*The Oxtord Companion to French Literature which depends on Larcusse, repeats 
the erfor. The Oxford Companion to English Lietrature gives the year of Rolland’ s birth 
as 1866 since it depends on other sources. 
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in 1913 and to Romain Rolland in 1916. All these choice spirits 
were men of God. Atheism, materialism and the like, so to say, 
reeled under the heavy blows of these giants in the opening decades 
of the twentieth century. Cultivated intellect is not always the 
breeding-ground of disbelief which was a marked feature of the 
time when the Nobel Prize winners came upon the scene. 


Rolland is not only a novelist. He has some dramatic works 
_too to his credit. Saint-Louis, one of the early ones, is included in 
his Tragédies de la Foi. The choicé of a saintly figure as the hero 
of his play in five acts, helps us to understand why Rolland was in 
terms of intimacy with his schoolmate Paul Claudel whose opinion 
is that what is real is the great divine joy, and Charles Péguy, thanks 
to whose life he succeeded in achieving true art in the evening of his 
lifetime, — ; 


The Tragédies de la Foi, Le Théatre de la Révolution, etc. are ‘the 
works of his formative. years. 


THE PROFESSOR 


As the present century opened he was seen occupying . the chair 
of professor of the History of Music at the Sorbonne. 


The Professor wrote Vie de Beethoven (1903). Some biographies 
that are reminiscent of the “ Life of Beethoven” are those met 
with in the Vies des Hommes Illustres and those found in Musiciens 
d'Autrefois (1908). . Haendel (1910) belongs to “ Les Maitres de la 
Musique " series. The lives of other musicians are found in Musi- 
_cians of Today. All these biographies are the outcome of his love 
of music that he did not let die. 


TOLSTOY, GANDHI, VIVEKANANDA AND RAMAKRISHNA 


If the French-speaking peoples of the world like to read all the 
works of this French author, those of Asia have, for obvious reasons, 
a marked preference for the biographies of Tolstoy, Gandhi, Viveka- 
nanda and Ramakrishna. The transition from the Tragédies to the 
biographies is a pleasant one. 


Mauritians do not seem to realize how Tolstoy was near to them. 
The famous Russian writer shared their admiration for Bernardin 


de Saint-Pierre who lived in their island from 1767 to 1770 and wrote . 
much about them. He translated Saint-Pierre's short story entitled - 


ds 
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Le café de Surat. 

To Rolland, Tolstoy was a literary figure that set the standard. 
When he feels drawn towards Victor Hugo he chooses to see in his 
illustrious countryman a French Tolstoy. 

The universality of great men enthralled him. Tolstoy was out 
to accept every thing that was salutary irrespective of the country 
of which it was a gift. A sad event in his Jife is his departure from 
his residence. Writing to his wife, Tolstoy.says: “ For a long time, 
dear Sophie, I have suffered bn account of the discord between my 
life and my beliefs...... Just as the hindous, having attained their 
sixtieth year, go off into the forest, so do I, having reached my seven- 
tieth year, desire with all the strength of my soul, solitude...... dl 


x One reason why the first three volumes of Jean-Christophe have 

been pronounced first-rate and not the remaining seven, is that the 
problem with which the book is concerned ceases to be universal 
to become personal after volume III. 


Gandhi's universality was as fascinating as Tolstoy’s. Rolland's 
Mahatma Gandhi is a prose poem. It took only a few days to capture 
the minds and hearts of the people of India. These words which 
occur in the little book which is very much talked about, keep ringing 
in one's mind: “ He (the Mahatma) has uplifted three hundred 
million men, shaken the British Empire, and inaugurated in human 
policy the most powerful movement since well-nigh two thousand 

E years", I . 

A stray sentence will suffice to indicate his style which was that 
of a poet. A moment came in Gandhis eventful life when, in 
Rolland's beautiful words, “ for him, it was the night in the Garden 
of Olives." 

While writing the Vies Rolland felt that there is a message that 
the world is in sore need of. It is the message that mattered, not 
the language in which it could be couched. Critics were engaged 
in an idle pursuit when fault-finding became their preoccupation. 


PACIFIST, MUSICOLOGIST, NOVELIST AND BIOGRAPHER 


The great pacifist, musicologist, novelist and biographer who 
lent so much brilliancy to the first half of this century passed away 
at Vézélay on 30th December, 1944, at the advanced age of seventy- 
eight. When it was projected to publish his Journal an important 
work that is still awaiting a translator, the editors chose to give all 
the extracts relating to India First. The first volume of the diary 
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entitled Inde appeared in 1951, seven years after his death. It is 
intended to publish the whole Journal over a period of half a century. 
The editors were convinced that priority given to the publication of 
the volume devoted to India was not devoid of significance. 

In the pages of Inde Rolland speaks with his usual sincerity. 
He is pleased when Gandhi defines the terms Truth, God, etc. The 
Mahatma alludes to the Pope's refusal to receive him. Rolland 
reproduces letters from eminent Indians. 


This one accompanied Sir Jagadish Chunder Bose's book: 
“ Circulation in Plants". It was dated the 28th March, 1924 i 
* My dear Sir, — l 
Your services for the common cause of humanity have 
aroused my profound admiration. You will permit me to send 
you a copy of my scientific address on the ‘ Unity of Life’.... 
- Í came on a short visit to Europe and have been lecturing before 
the Scientific Societies. I am now returning to our country— 
with sincere regards etc.—Mahatma Gandhi and the poet Tagore 
are among my most valued friends. J. C. B." - 


On 13th November, 1925, Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Rolland 
to tell him that he had been sent a treasure : 

* Dear friend, | E | 

I have your very kind letter. Miss Slade quickly followed 

it. What a treasure you have sent mé ! I shall try to be worthy 

of the great trust. I shall leave: no stone unturned to assist her 

to become a bridge between East and West. Iam too imperfect 

to have disciples. She shall be a follow seeker with me and as 

- I am older in years and therefore presumably in spiritual ex- 

perience I propose to share the honour of fatherhood with you. 

Miss Slade is showing: wonderful adaptability and has already 


put us at ease about herself—I must leave the rest to be told to. 


you by Miss Slade whom I am asking to tell you all about a French 
sister who came to the Ashram just a few days before she came. 
Sabarmati, f Yours, 
13.11.25. I l M. K. G. ” 


Allusions to all those who came into contact with him are found. 
The Late S. R. Rana who lived in Paris, was a familiar figure. Rama- 
nanda Babu of the Modern Review put one in mind of Tolstoy. 
Lajpat Rai is much appreciated. When paying Tagore a compli- 


- ment, Rolland was reminded of an old French proverb of the six-- 


tee nth century : “ He who has the sun never has the night”. Edmond 
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Privat gives his impression and says that he had “ met a ‘Socrates 
(Gandhi)? Sarat Chandra's Srikanta which Rolland read in the 
Italian translation, fascinated him so that he wr ote that some episodes 
in it are (o (bh. 


THE INDIAN EXPERIMENT 


t 


Rolland's Indian experiment is one that should claim the deepest 
attention of the East and the West. It eclipses in a way even his 
German experiment. From 1915 to 1943 he did not forget India 
for one moment. And Indians, among whom is Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
lost no opportunity of pointing out that he had understood them 
as few can. An Indian reader of Jean-Christophe! was agreeably 
surprised to find in this novel several passages that put him in mind 

* of Vedic hymns. Rolland confesses that he had not read the Vedas. 

French literature had, by the end of the last century, become 
saturated with Indian ideas. .Eugéne Burnouf, Emile Burnouf, 
Fauche, Chézy, Jacolliot and so many others had not laboured in 
vain. Max Muller acknowledged his debt to Burnouf or spoke of 
Jacolliot in the language of an Indologist Romain Rolland was 
not an orientalist and yet he benefited, although not in a direct way, 
by the labours of Max Muller's contemporaries. 

In twentieth century France men of letters have the advantage 
of entering into the very spirit of Indian literature without even 
reading works that have been done into French. Rolland had 
& digested a mass of facts so well that when his books on India appeared 

some French orientalists felt that he had poached in their preserves. 
Sylvain Lévi was one of those who would not brook this “ inter- 
ference". | | 


“ L? AME ENCHANTEE ” ONCE MORE 


This one is a post-war novel. In it Rolland alludes to the “ Christ. 
of India". The first World War was over. Hence the allusions to 
President Wilson, Clemenceau and other statesmen. Just as Louis 
Jacolliot chose to refute all the arguments adduced by those who 


. lAbout the genesis of the novel Rolland himself writes : 

* March, 1890, on the Janiculine. Hill. I wandered, dreaming as Home glowed in 
the setting sun lapped by the Campagna as by a sea....Suddenly, the scales fell from 
my eyes: I saw myself as I really was....At that ‘moment, Jean-Christophe was con- 
ceived. Of course, the work was still without form ; but its seed had been planted. 
And what was this seed ? Clear vision, free, aloof, * ‘above the nations ” mélée”, The ` 
independent creator who can seg and judge contemporary Europe with the eyes of a . 
Beethoven : this is what I was, in that moment on the Janiculine Hill. It took me twenty 
years to express it," 
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found fault with Bible in India, in Christna and Christ, even so Rolland 
takes to task those who put him down as a defeatist after the publi- 
cation of his book entitled Au-dessus de la mélée. 


THE Two VOLUMINOUS NOVELS 


World War I had shattered Romain Rolland's hopes. He was 
out to find out someone who would save the world, one in whom 
the hope of mankind could be centered ; but 1914 brought with it 
disaster. Mahatmaji appeared on the horizon and Rolland had a 
pleasant surprise. Tolstoy made the discovery of Gandhi in the 
first decade of the present century and Rolland in the second one. 
After the disillusion, the advent of a noble soul had the desired effect. 

It will be found that both his lengthy novels are important not 
so much for their characters as for the ideas scattered in them. Marc, 3 
in the Enchanted Soul, is a young man who shares with other youths 
their vagaries. Little by little a change for the better comes over 
him. Like his mother, he is engaged in a supreme struggle. In 
Rolland's Diary this thought occurs: “ Life to the very last must 
be a struggle against evil". Marc at times resembles Rolland, his 
creator. If Rolland was influenced by a widowed mother, Marc 
was a fatherless child who came under the influence of a mother who 
was without support. Marc, in the long run, becomes a shadow 
of his former self. In the end he is only a soul. 

Some of Rolland's Russian admirers have not been able to under- 
stand that the French writer attached great importance to the inner . 
life. On the eve of his death he wrote: “ Two world wars have I 
shattered the blasphemous illusion that man, because of the fabulous 
triumphs of science, might legitimately fall down and worship him- 
self 1” 

Georges Cogniot bears Rolland a grudge because “ he was swayed 
by the ideas of Gandhi." 

Rolland and Gandhi were kindred souls. If an admirer chooses 
to reject Gandhi it is next to impossible for him to see Rolland as 
he was. . 

Nor have all the countrymen of the illustrious writer been pleased ^ 
with him because he laid emphasis on the importance of the inner 
life. Attention is being diverted from Rolland in France. To many 
a Frenchman, 1966, is the Jules Verne (1828-1905) year. Neither 
was Verne born in 1866 nor did he die in that year. A cheap edition 
of ten of his books has been published. As many as a million 
copies of them have been printed. Verne wrote about what the 
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world would look like long after he would be dead and gone. He 
was interested in things to come. In the book he devoted to India 
the heroes of the 1857 rising are represented as monsters-of iniquity. 
But there too he does not abandon his pet subject: stories of re- 
vealed discoveries and inventions to occur in. future. 

History will record that several friends of Rolland and even 
countless Frenchmen were unfair in 1966. 

Rolland's fair play has endeared him to one and all Indians 
themselves came in for adverse criticism when they antagonised 
Gandhi. In the last entry in Inde he passes strictures on the conduct 
of some Paris Indians who misrepresented Mahatmaji. Such Indians 
harboured an angry feeling against the great friend of India in the 
same way as some Frenchmen disowned him because he could find 
some good points in the German people. 

His life of Hector Berlioz provided him with an opportunity to 
tell his self-opinionated countrymen that Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, 
Handel and Wagner were superior to Frenchmen. His opinion on 
French music is not very palatable : 

“ In music, we have not, so to speak, any masters of French style. 
All our greatest composers are foreigners. The founder of the first 
school of French opera, Lulli, was Florentine ; the founder of the 
second school, Gluck, was German ; the two founders of the third 
school were Rossini, an Italian, and Meyerbeer, a German; the 
creators of operacomique were Duni, an Italian, and Grety, a. Belgian ; 
Franck, who revolutionized our modern school of opera, was also 
Belgian. These men brought with them a style peculiar to their race ; 
or else they tried to found, as Gluck did, an ‘ international’ style 
by which they effaced the more individual characteristics of the 
French spirit. The most French of all these styles is the opéra-comique, 
the work of two foreigners, but owing much more to the opéra-bouffe 
than is generally admitted, and, in any case, representing France very 
insufficiently... . | 

Before Berlioz’s time there was really only one master of the 
first rank who made a great effort to liberate French music: it was 
Rameau ; and, despite his genius, he was conquered by Italian 
art." | 

At no time did Rolland undervalue Berlioz's contribution. It 
gladdened his heart to see that in 1903 Musical Europe had cele- 
brated Berlioz's centenary just as his own centenary which is being 


IChips from a German Workshop, Vol. III. 
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celebrated, is filling us with joy. Rolland's estimate of the great 
contribution made by Berlioz is correct as these passages will 
show : 

** Berlioz's genius found the true and spontaneous form of French 
musical thought by instinct. His classical education in music was 
incomplete. M. Saint-Saens tells us that ‘the past did not exist 
for him ; he did not understand the old composers, as his knowledge 
of them was limited to what he had read about them." He did not 
know Bach. Happy ignorance !.... 


Wagner said over the tomb of Weber, * England does you justice, 
France admires you, but only Germany loves you ; you are of her 
own being, a glorious day of her life, a warm drop of her blood, a 
part of her heart.... ' One might adapt his words to Berlioz ; 
it is as difficult for a German really to love Berlioz as itis fora French- 
man to love Wagner or Weber.... ” 


Rolland is hard upon the Frenchmen who found fault with Berlioz : 
* When one speaks of greatness, one speaks of soul, nobility of 
character, firmness of wil, and above all, balance of mind. I can 
understand how people deny these qualities in Berlioz ; but to deny 
his musical genius, or to cavi! about his wonderful power—and that 
is what they do daily in Paris—is lamentable and ridiculous. Whether 
he attracts one or not, a thimbleful of some of his work, a single 
part in one of his works, a little bit of the Fantastique or the over- 
ture of Benvenuto, reveals more genius—l am not afraid to say it 
—than all the French music of his century.” 


He quotes Heinrich Heine approvingly : 


* Heine had a keen perception of Berlioz's originality when he 
called him ‘a colossal nightingale, a lark of the size of an eagle.’ 
The simile is not only picturesque, but of remarkable aptness. For 
Berlioz’s colossal force is at the service of a forlorn and tender heart ; 
he has nothing of the heroism of Beethoven, or Handel, or Gluck, 
or even Schubert, He has all the charm of an Umbrian painter, 
as is shown in L'Enfance du Christ, as well as sweetness, the gift of 
tears, and an elegiac passion." 


France is not doing her duty. Berlioz’s “soul was with the 
masses". He can be bracketed with Gandhi. His works are being 
neglected. Rolland asks : 


“ How do such works come to be neglected by our Republic ? 


How is it they have not a place in our public life ? Why are they 
no part of our great ceremonies ?” 
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Rolland himself provides the answer which throws a flood of 
light on the French state : 

“ That is what one would wonderingly ask ourself if one had 
not seen, for the last century, the indifference of the State to Art." 

Berlioz was so downhearted that he was led to say that it is only 
about the year 1940 that people would begin to understand him. 
And he passed away in 1869, the year Gandhi was born. 

France and India, the U.K., Canada and Mauritius—all are 
paying homage to a noble soul whose one wish was to see Europe 
and Asia or West and East united. In the joy of his new experience 
Rolland wrote to his friend Tagore: “ The Union of Europe and 
Asia must be, in the centuries to come, the most noble task of man- 
kind. As for myself, India from now is not a foreign land, she is 
the greatest of all countries, the ancient country from which once 
Y came. I find her again deep inside me." 

To know India was to admire her. This great Frenchman re- 
peated what Michelet had said in praise of India and the Ramayana. 
He went further and wrote the following words that are reminiscent 
of what Max Muller said only a few decades earlier : 

“ [f there is one place on the face of the earth where all the dreams 
of living men have found a home from the very earliest days when 
man began to dream of existence, it is India”. 

Both the great Indians thrown up by modern India were dear to 
Rolland. He now wrote to one of them, now cried: ‘O Tagore, 
Gandhi, India's rivers. Like the Indus and the Ganges, you hold 
East and West in your double grasp." 

Rolland did much to improve India's tarnished image in Europe. 
On 4th January, 1932, he received the following telegram from Mira 
(Miss Slade) : 

“ Government turned down all peace efforts, arrested Bapu early 
to-day and taken him Poona. His spirits high, health good. Valla- 
bhai (Patel) also arrested. All well. Love—Mira.” 

He prevailed upon The Indian News, London, that numbered 
among its contributors Bertrand Russel, Housman, Harold Laski 
and Rolland himself, to see to it that an international protest against 
Gandhi's arrest was made. Europe, his review that bore a meaning- 
ful name, carried numerous articles written in defence of India. 


IS MAN THE LAST LINK IN THE 
CHAIN OF EVOLUTION > 
DR. H. G. Biswas 


This is a question which very often arises in the thinking mind. 
Dr. Wilhelm Ludwig, Professor of Zoology at the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany, has furnished a masterly account of this 
puzzling problem. As the theme appears to be of very great interest 
I cannot refrain from presenting a brief review of the same to our 
reading public. 

It is very difficult to answer whether evolutionary process will 
proceed still further on this earth. One thing is certain that life on 
earth is dependent on climate or the solar energy. If "we ask any 
astronomer how long? ¿the sun will give us the present amount of 
heat we are sure to get the answer, for 1 billion years without doubt, 
very probably for 3 billion, and perhaps even for ten billion years. 
Hence it is unreasonable to think that gradual evolution of life will 
cease now—evolution will certainly continue. 

Seven hundred million years ago, animal life on our earth could 
only be found in the sea. Man is considered to be the crown of 
évolution. Since, as early as in 1770 European scholars have either 
conjectured or asserted that man is descended from forebears akin 
to the apes, and to-day it is a universally accepted theory among bio- 
logists ; can we, however, say anything of man’s future evolution ? 

It is now well known that evolution ‘occurs through mutations 
in the genes of the respective genera, with the good or bad results 
for the organism in its particular environment. Organisms which 
have changed for the worse soon die out, while those with superior 
qualities survive. 

At what stage can we describe an ape asa man ? Two distin- 
guishingfcharacteristics of man are that he walks on two legs, thereby 
leaving the fore limb free, and that he possesses a very large brain. 
The first one is also in birds, certain lizards, kangaroos, etc., so it is 
not essential to human evolution. In addition to this we have the 
second characteristic, the large brain. Then again his slow  deve- 
lopment until the age of puberty at sixteen, that he has gained the 
possibility of training hand and brain and above all of perfecting 
their co-ordination. This last possibility constitutes man's out- 
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standing characteristic. The human brain is large, and itis presumed 
that it is not yet fully utilized. One has only to think of people with | 
normal brains who know Homer's Tliad by heart or of the mathe- 
matical genius who can multiply ten columns of figures in a matter 
of seconds. 


Let us take the views of the theologians at what point the ape- 
man could be called a man. In a seminar on evolution held at 
Heidelberg besides biologists one Catholic and one Protestant theo- 
logian took part in discussion. Here both theologians answered 
that a being could be called a man provided he is capable of res- 
ponding to God. A scientist might suggest the definition that man 
becomes man when, on account of his brain, he feels a response to 

& a higher being. 

What does the anthropologist say about the future evolution of 
mankind ? Man is doubtlesszthe most highly developed of the 
animals—man will, in the future as in the past, be subject to natural 
evolution just like the other animals. From the scientific point of 
view he is not fundamentally different from other higher types of 
animals. Hence the laws, which have been formulated and generally 
established in their case, might also be applied to man. 


It would then follow that the physical size of man will gradually 
increase at the approximate rate of one centimeter a century. Man 
T will gradually become taller. According to the American anthro- 
+ pologist Hrdlickse one should also expect man' bones to become 
thinner, his skull somewhat broader, his features finer and his facial 
expressions more lively. The hair should disappear from the head, 
the teeth become smaller, the wisdom teeth and the little toes dis- 
appear. The hands and feet should become narrower, thinner and 
more agile, the body slimmer in youth. The arms and neck should 
become shorter, while the legs should become longer. The brain 
should be more fully employed, yet, combined with this fuller use, 
mental disturbances should become .more frequent. Metabolism 
will become more rapid, the pulse and the breath quicker, the body 
temperature higher and the length of life increased. 


All this is concluded from analogy with the known developments 
of animal species. It is only a conjectural forecast for, say, the next 
100,000 years. If, however, we draw the ultimate conclusions from 
such a “set” trend of development, it would appear that man will 
die out in the foreseable fus. d eue eue would be 300, 000 
years hence. 
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Let us consider one of the above characteristics, namely, increase 
in physical size. The development of animals during the last few 
million years shows us that many species which constantly increase 
in size suddenly begin to die out. One may think of the large insects 
of the paleozoic period with a wing-span of 80 centimeters, of the 
pterpsauria with a wing-span of 8 meters, of the large saurischia with 
a length of 35 meters, etc. Also many of the larger forms of animals, 
which exist today or become extinct in historical times, suffer or 
seem to be suffering from the same fate, and this quite apart from 
man’s entry on the scene with weapon of mass extermination. One 
might call to mind the mammoth, the great ostrich of Madagascar 
and New Zealand, the giant octopus which still exists and has ten- 
tacles as long as 18 meters, the sea elephant and many other large 2 
animals, also the gorillas and musk deer which have already become 
very rare. The cause of this extinction is unknown to us, but a 
substantial part of the reason may be that as the size increases so 
the length of generations becomes longer ; that is to say,- that these 
animals, when compared to smaller ones like mice or rabbits, increase 
more slowly and cannot adjust themselves quickly enough to a 
in environment, e.g., to climatic changes. 

Is there really a danger of present-day man dying out? The 
latest finds show that several branches of our family tree have already . 
died out, including ape-men who were perhaps bigger than the races 
of today. According to biologists one of the essential characteristics . 
of man is his ability to resist evolution through his intelligence, which 
itself is a product of that evolution. This ability originates from 
tradition, whether oral or written, perpetuates his successes and the 
retaining of this tradition is made possible only by his brain. 

If we take a few eggs of the garden spider and put them in a. solitary 
island, then the newly-hatched young would soon be able to build 
a web as perfectly as their mother had done. This ability is here- 
ditary, though it took at least a million years to do so. If on the 
other hand we were to set five workmen and five scientists on a soli- 
tary island without apparatus or books, they and their descendants 
would hardly be able to build a motor car in 200 years. Here the 
skills are traditional and are no more hereditary than our language. 


For his superiority man is indebted to his tradition. So long 
as he continues to exist he might counteract evolution in many ways. 
He could compensate for a low birth-rate by controlled breeding, 
he could check the loss of hair by biological means and if need be 
he could breed a desired type of man, e.g., one with blond hair or 
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Six toes, just as he selects the strain of domesticated animals or culti- 
vated plants. All would be well so long as this control did not turn 
out to his disadvantage. Present-day man—homo ‘ sapiens '—was 
the first to acquire the ability to control his own further development. 
With it he acquired his superiority and his ability to master nature. 
It is not the human spirit but the human intelligence that can protect 
man from extinction. 

Let us now sum up: 

1. The evolution of animal and plant life will continue as before. 

lt will last at least as long as it has already lasted. Pronouncements 
about how plants and animals will change in the distant future are 
just as impossible now as they would have been some five hundred 
million years ago. 
. 2. Man only occupies a special place in so far as he is the first 
of the evolved species to have ability to direct his further develop- 
ment within certain limits. He will keep his predominant position 
provided he does not misuse this ability. According to the theory 
of probability, however, it is not unreasonable to assume that he 
will misuse it at some time or other. Then another branch of the 
human family tree would probably take the lead, while our parti- 
cular branch would be sterile, like many others we know of. 

3. Finally, it would be possible for man to destroy all the larger 
forms of life and with them himself, perhaps through the sudden 
release of a great amount of atomic energy, whether science could 
bring this about, is not possible to say today. In spite of every- 
thing, however, primitive forms of life would survive, perhaps in 
the sea, and evolution could begin anew. | 


4. As we have only some 150 years of biological research on 
evolution behind us it is not possible to make any definite forecast 
today. Despite this and despite the fact that there are a few deep- 
sea species which have already lived unchanged for 500 million years, 
it may still be held that present-day homo sapiens is unlikely to 
remain permanently as the spearhead of life. 


In conclusion, we may make a brief mention of a book entitled 
“ The Next Million Years" written by the English physicist Sir 
Charles Galton Darwin, a grandson of the biologist Charles Darwin. 
Sir Charles chose this period of time as it corresponds roughly to 
the time for evolution of a new species. He mentions a darkening 
of the skin as an additional external change in mankind. Three 
fundamental changes lie before man, viz., the full use of atomic energy, 
the procuring of additional foods from grass, wood, sea weed, etc., 
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as well as accurate long-term forecasts, e.g. with the help of 
the improved electronic computers. These fundamental changes 
follow on the four which have already taken place in human history, 
viz., the discovery of fire, the development of agriculture, the growth 
of towns and the advance of science. In spite of increased com- 
petition between men, the birth-rate will again increase ( homo 
paedophilus" will be the new species) and moral standards will 
decline. This decline would fit in with Sir Charles’ general picture, 
which is rather gloomy. Will the diminished sense of responsibility 
be sufficient to enable man his increasingly accurate predictions of 
the future in order to check enterprises and plans which are disas- 
trous for his well-being ? There is also a second important question. 
A great many processes in evolution seem to be irreversible. If 
man were sitting on a dying branch of the genealogical tree, would 
it be possible for him to escape a fate hitherto unavoidable? The 
answers to these questions he does not at present know. 


WHITEHEAD'S DEFINITION OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD 


PROF. ANILKUMAR MUKHERJEE 
Garbeta College 


Whitehead figures in the firmament of Contemporary European 
Philosophy as a brave and brilliant defender of a lost cause ie., the 
cause of speculative philosophy which he defines as “the endeavour 
to frame a coherent, logical, necessary system of general ideas," 
giving a general characterisation of the universe, although he descends 
from the British empirical tradition of Locke and Hume regarding 
* experience " to be the source of knowledge and the supreme court 
of appeal for ascertaining truths of the theories of all sorts—scientific 
and philosophical. 

It is the ideal of traditional philosophy to build a knowledge- 
system showing, therein, that all the various contents of the universe 
ultimately belong to a single-reality. Plato, the famous Greek 
philosopher, following the rationalism of Socrates, builds up a meta- 
physical system with the general ideas (concepts) intuitively appre- 
hended by his reason and believed to be the permanent, basic, common 
and really real elements of the world. All entities are fitted into a 
rational-moral-universal framework where the idea of “ the highest 
good” is credited with the paramount position. Spinoza, coming 
out of the modern rationalism initiated by Descartes’ apriorism, 
offers a brilliant monistic system which conceives of God as one and 
infinite to which all other things are reducible. The Monadology 
of Leibnitz places before us a rationally ordered world with a multi- 
plicity of individual entities (monads) existing as specific instances 
of and interrelated by one God posited as the supreme monad. 

This sort of attempts at system-building encounters severe obs- 
tructions arising from various quarters within the domain of philo- 
sophy. The Empiricism of Locke logically terminates in the skeptic 
despair of Hume where the world is imagined as a chaos of unrelated 
sense—impressions, feelings and ideas appearing under the illusion 
of a harmonised universe, due to operation of certain psychological 
laws, chiefly the laws of association. We are thus led to a pluriverse, 
instead of a universe, of multiplicity of atomic impressions. Kant 
demonstrates, in another way, the impossibility of metaphysical 
knowledge. He records a new classification of Judgments into three 
types—Analytic, Synthetic and Synthetic-apriori, and shows that 
6—2172P—11 i 
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each type is incapable of revealing what are really real. An analytic 
Judgment simply unfolds the nature of the existing terms and notions 
without being able to penetrate beyond them to the real world. The 
synthetic Judgments only express the characters of the sensations 
without being able to discover their causal basis and interconnec- 
tions which are supposed to lie in the realities behind the sensations. 
science, however, possesses indispensably the character of objective 
empirical knowledge involving the notions of causality and the other 
logical connections. We cannot, therefore, explain the possibility 
of science, if we do not stir beyond the circle of Analytic and Syn- 
thetic Judgment to the recognition of a third type which duly takes 
account of the logical relations missed in the other two types afore- 
mentioned. They are synthetic-apriori Judgments (universal inform 
but descriptive of the sense-particulars). 


A. synthetic-apriori Judgment does apply the notions of relations, 
in its interpretation. of the sense-data and thus makes the 
objective empirical knowledge possible. Science is therefore 
possible. But those notions are, according to Kant, only 
apriori general ideas (derived from reason and not from the 
real world) and projected into the pérceptual field. They are 
not applicable to the extramental world of ultimate entities ; they 
apply ónly to the perceptual field which arises from interaction 
between the perceiving mind and the outer realities. Here also we 
are unable to go beyond our ideas (ideal world or the pehnomenal 
world) to the non-ideal or  non-phenomenal world (Nonmena). 
Kant thus lays down the Dualism of two separate worlds—the pheno- 
menal world and the real world, (the former existing in the mind 
and the latter existing outside the mind) and declares that science 
is closed within the phenomenal world. Scientific knowledge is 
objective not in the sense that it discloses the realities but only in 
the sense that the apriori ideas employed in that knowledge are ap- 
proved of by all rational minds (they are universal ideas). The test 
of obiectivity of a science lies, in his opinion, in its acceptability to 
all minds (universality) but not its correspondence to the real facts. 
What science knows are the appearances of: the real but not the 
realities themselves, but those appearances appear uniformly to all 
the diverse minds who view them scientifically by means of synthetic- 
apriori judgments, The purpose of science is thus served. But 
Metaphysics purports to know the non-phenomenal world and fails 
in the attempt because there is not any fourth type of judgment to 
enable our mind to reach beyond the phenomena, ` | 
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The American Neo-Realists and Russel credit science with dis- 
covery of the real facts of nature but they are as a rule averse to all 
kinds of system-building in philosophy. They assert, following 
science, that the multiple things and events in the world cannot be 
regarded as aspects of a single reality, though they are capable of 
being reduced to a few ultimate entities. 

The Logical Positivisis, forming a section of the contemporary 
empiricists, regard all metaphysical statements not only as untrue 
but also as meaningless. The meaning of a statement lies, according 
to them, in its capacity for verification in some experience. A signi- 
ficant statement purports to express some facts of experience and 
hence the statements which cannot be verified by appeal to facts 
must be held as utterly non-sensical. Metaphysics is a body of many 
such non-significant utterances because they aim at answering such 
questions as are based upon non-verifiable suppositions. “ What 
is the character of the Absolute ?" "This metaphysical question has 
the pre-supposition that there is an inexperiencible or super-sensible 
being called “the absolute." (The entire experiencibie nature is 
taken to be relative. Therefore, the absolute which is non-relative 
must be non-experiencible). They define the new role of philosophy 
as a logical analysis of the given statements to see if the different 
terms in the statements and their logical relations bear analogies to 
the facts of experience. 


The Logical positivists do not even admit the possibility of any 
. Synthetic apriori proposition. They recognise only two kinds of 
propositions—Analytic and Synthetic. The Analytic “propositions 
supply the basis required for Mathematics and Formal Logic and the 
Synthetic propositions furnish the basis of physics and the other 
factual sciences. They do not feel, like Kant, the need of the apriori 
ideas because they hold, in supersession of the old empiricism, that 
experience is capable of displaying the logical relations among facts 
—when the experience is analysed logically. 


Whitehead defines the role of philosophy as a logical inter- 
pretation of experience. He, rejecting the Kantian bifurcation of 
the world into Reality and Appearance, holds liké the Logical Posi- 
tivists, that all facts are logically inter-connected and that they are 
capable of manifesting themselves, together with their interrelations, 
in * experience " what is broadly termed as “ Feeling.” But while 
the Positivists take “ experience " within the narrow limits of sense- 
experience, Whitehead takes due account of the whole range of 
experience, the aesthetic, moral and religious intuitions included, and 
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then proceeds to build a monistic system by harmonising them all. 
He is thus able to conceive of the world as consisting of a single 
reality “ behaving physico-chemically at one level, biologically at 
another and morally, aesthetically and rationally at a third.” He 
then takes a radical step further to proclaim that the absolute is an 
aspect alongside of the relative, within the experienced nature. Here 
he gives a straight and bold answer to the Logical Positivists by 
affirming that we may hope to get at a metaphysical knowledge by 
interpreting experience, since both the Relative and the Absolute 
are given before us within the experienced nature. The definition 
of philosophy, as a vision of world’s unity—unity of all relative 
things and a unity between the relative and the absolute, appears 
justified. 


It 


Whitehead's Empiricism discloses in “ experience” many signi- 
ficant elements of consciousness in addition to those recognised. by 
Locke and Hume. In the first instance, as he shows, our cognitive 
experience reveals in the consciousness both the subjective and ob- 
jective worlds. He does not subscribe to the view of Berkeley that 
experience is purely subjective. Subjectivism traces our immediate 
experience to subjective peculiarities within ourselves. It is here 
rejected on the ground of “ the direct interrogation of our perceptive 
experience." A sensation is no less objective than subjective ; it 
refers, at the same time, to the psychological processes within the 
percepient and the facts outside. If we touch an object with our 
hands we are informed as much about the conditions of the physical 
object as about the conditions of our own hands. “ In perception 
of physical objects, colours, sounds etc. are presented not merely 
as qualifying our experience or feeling but as external objects.” Here 
we find an echo of the view of S. Alexander that “ enjoyment ” and 


* contemplation " are two sides of the same cognitive act; the . 


subject enjoys its own processes as it contemplates the objects in 
perception. 

He also rejects the Kantian Dualism (of Reality and Appearance) 
resulting from the fallacious (as he thinks) bifurcation of nature into 
two systems—into what is in the mind and what is outside the mind. 
The nature itself is feeling consciously felt. Prior to conscious per- 
 ception, the nature exists as a mass of uninterpreted experience or 


feeling (unconscious feeling) which is next interpreted and thus: 


modified in perception. Interpretation is the subjective activity 
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within the same «nature. Perception may therefore be understood 
as the self-modification of nature by its own subjectivity. The per- 
ceptive experience is not completely identical with the naive-experience 
which is uninterpreted and yet the perceptual (interpreted) experience 
grows out of the primitive (uninterpreted) experience of what is called 
““ the brute matter ” ; the former is basically related to the latter. 
There is a continuity in the change. For Whitehead, “mere matter" 
is a dogmatic proclamation only, devoid of all empirical meaning. 
We cannot empirically prove (perceive) total absence of feeling from 
any portion of nature. Moreover, our experience is said to possess 
a vector-character pointing backward to its primitive source and 
enabling us to dive into that dim background and feel it intuitively. 


Thirdly, the Logical relations and their specific forms required 
for the objectivity of our empirical knowledge are all there in per- 
ception, not, however, as apriori ideas but as matters of sense-dis- 
covery. The relations among the perceived facts are regarded to be 
as much objective and real as the facts themselves. There are ex- 
periencible threads of connection among the sense-data which main- 
tain a union among them and make one continuous experience. 
He may be considered “ to be the only other person except Kant 
who has given a definite reply to Hume " without having recourse 
to the Kantian apriorism. Kant regards “Judgment” as due to 
a mental faculty separate from sensibility and thus he fails to explain 
the harmony between the deliverances of the senses and those of 
. the Judgment. This failure causes a gulf between what are in the 
mind and what are in the nature. Whitehead bridges over the gulf 
by proclaiming that our sense-perceptions are fussed with a ‘ vast 
background and foreground ' of various kinds of non-sensory acts 
(judgment, recognition etc.) Experience itself has a logical side 
(intellectuality of recognition and judgment) besides its presentational 
feature (giveness of the data). Intellectuality of interpretation is an 
element within judgment. Considered in itself it is abstract from 
perception ; yet in its concrete and actual setting it is participated 
in the perception. However, the judgment, as understood here, 
does not draw anything from any apriori reason. The ‘ events’ 
as revealed in pure sensations and the Logical relations among them 
are both given in experience, but are given in different ways. “ Events ” 
are “lived through" and constitute “the ultimate fact of sense- 
awareness " whereas the relations in general and their specific forms 
(objects) enter into our experience by way of the intellectuality in- 
gressed in the sense-perception. 
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When he says that every event extends over or prehends every 
other event, either directly or indirectly, he means that the events 
are logically connected with each other. Extension is the basic and 
most general relation of the events; space (extension among the 
contemporary events) and time (extension in the successive order) 
are derived from the basic relation of extension. Causality and 
reciprocity are also derived from the basic relation (extension). These 
entities subsisting within the. perceived nature enter into our cons- 
cious experience by way of Judgment which is an element within 
our perceptual act. Every 'event' is relevant, in different degrees, 
to the diverse events by reason of the universal extensiveness whic 
is an observed character of the events. 

Each one (event) possesses an observable class-character besides 
its own unique individuality. Whitehead’s method of inductive 
generalisation is, therefore, solely based upon the observation of all 
types of facts—the individual peculiarities and the class-essences of 
the *actual entities observed. The class-essence is an observed 
character of the things observed. Way may note a striking analogy 
with the Naiyayika's theory of Samanya-laksana-pratyaksa which 
recognises a kind of extra-ordinary perception credited with the 
efficiency for revealing the universal characters of the things observed. 
The principles of causality. and uniformity required for the basis of 
scientific induction and for what is called ' vyapti' in the Nyaya- 
philosophy need not, therefore, be apriori ideas. They are known 
by means of observation. This offers a brilliant solution for Mill's 
paradox of induction. | 

These relations are only general. An event, considered in the 
general perspectives, seems to have no recognisable individuality of 
its own ; yet it cannot be denied that each event possesses a definite 
character which renders it distinguishable from the rest. As bare 
substances in the extensive series, they are amorphous—nothing 
definitely ; they are only fluent matters over-lapping each other 
giving out no definite senses of their own. In absence of their defi- 
niteness they are not ‘actual.’ They are ‘actual’ only by virtue 
of their special or unique qualities which arise from the specific modes 
of their organisations. So, besides the general relations, there are 
numerous specific relations in which the different elements of each 
° actual entity ? unite to make its appearance in definite ways. Those 
specific forms of relation are grounded in what are termed “ Objects ” 
by him. While an event spreads over the other events and instantly 
becomes what it 1s not by the necessity of * extension ', It is also what 
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it is (definitely real or actual) recognisably by virtue of the ‘ object’ 
ngressed in it. If it is “green” it cannot be “red or blue” or 
anything else. It is not any aspect of the “ extension " Into or 
“change over" to or “passage ” to other events. It is, on the 
other hand, an aspect of “ self-identity,” “ endurance” or eternality 
— beyond the spacio-temporal order. It is here that we have the 
ground of recognition and measurement required for knowledge. 
“ Recognition is'a basic phenomenon in experience and recognition 
requires the self-identity of the thing recognised." “ Objects convey 
the self-identities and permanences recognised in events." 
Recognition, Judgment etc. are modes of non-sensory intuition 
which practically coallesce with the sensory perception, but while 
4 the sensations reveal the events, the non-sensory intuitions disclose 
the ‘ Objects’ ingressed in “ Events.” The non-sensory intuition 
also reveals the general relations (Extension, space, cause etc.) ob- 
taining among the “ events." 


Perceptual knowledge is possible. The physical sciences, which 
are based upon the perceptual data, are thus possible. Physics 
makes abstractions from the perceived facts and gives the concepts 
of Átoms and Electrons. The objectivity of empirical knowledge 
lies not in its universality alone (in the sense of tenability to all minds 
and subjective coherence) but also in its coherence with the real 
facts of nature. We perceive the sounds of various sorts and physics, 

¿after observing them, tries to conceive what produce the sound and 
how. The notions of.the causal processes and factors leading to 
the perception of sound, as formulated by Physics, are abstract, 
because they are not given in our experience directly, as the sounds, 
colours etc. are given, and yet these scientific abstractions cannot 
be held as unreal since they are the best hypotheses for interpreting 
what are given in the actual experience. 


The well-founded scientific theories are objectively valid because 
their ultimate data are derived from experience which can reveal the 
real facts of nature in their interrelations. Whitehead’s Criteria 
of truth are empirical and the method as recommended by him for 
science is also empirical. The scientific abstractions are not, accord- 
ing to him, the results of any kind of apriori reasoning. However, 
they involve some kind of thoughts--but the thoughts are built 
coherently with the given facts so that they may display their own 
truths by appeal to facts. The ultimate test of a theory lies in its 
adequacy to fact. “ The success of a system is always to be tested 
by its adequacy to fact,” 
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Flis philosophy of Physics empirically justifies the science by 
formulating more concrete and broader concepts of the scientific 
results in which the perceptual data and the scientific facts (Atoms, 
Electrons etc.) are shown to lie together coherently, informing about 
the same natural order. 


After completing his philosophy of science, he makes a flight 
into the region of metaphysics starting, however, from the given 
ground of experience. His empirical definition of knowledge (as 
an interpretation of experience), instead of being abandoned, receives 
an increased justification and a larger elaboration here. It is to be 
added in connexion with the exposition of his Empiricism that he 
takes “experience” in an indefinitely broad sense to include in it 
“ experience drunk, experience sober, experience sleeping and ex- 2 
perience waking, experience self-conscious, experience self-forgetful, 
experience intellectual and experience anticipatory, experience normal 
and experience abnormal.” He does not omit the aesthetic, moral 
and religious experiences of the human spirit. 


In his early works (Principles of Natural Knowledge, Concept 
of Nature) he gives a general classification of the entities (Events and 
Objects) revealed in sense-perception. His next work (Science and 
the Modern world) defines the function of philosophy * as an attempt 
to harmonise, refashion and justify diverse intuitions as to the nature 
of things." Here obviously he takes into consideration the aesthetic 
and religious intuitions of man which are thought to occur within a 
the natural process. 

In his mystical religious experience, man is believed to rise above 
space-time, above the order of relativity and commune with the 
Absolute. But, here even, he need not be regarded as transcending 
experience and the experienced nature. The Absolute and the Rela- 
tive are two distinguishable orders of the same universe which enter 
into our experience in two different ways. A flash of the absolute 
has already been glimpsed in his early work “ the concept of Nature ” 
which has discovered the Time-less Objects in addition to the Passing 
Events. His next work “ Science and the Modern World" clearly 
recognises the Objects as eternal in introducing the term ‘ Eternal 
Object) Therefore, the clue to his metaphysics may be traced in 
his philosophy of science, —— it does not explicitly deal with 
the metaphysical problems. 

The Objects of White-head are analogous to the Eternal Ideas 
of Plato which are supposed to constitute the permanent back-ground 
of the world-process. It may be said that White-head bases the 
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Platonic Realism (also interpreted as Idealism) on the given elements 
in experience. “ This combination of Platonism with Hume is an 
interesting feature of modern thought.” 


M 


His philosophy has also a rational aspect which consists of “a 
coherent, logical and necessary system of general ideas." It is here 
that this philosophy transcends science and becomes speculative. 
But his empiricism does not leave him peaceably even during his high 
speculative flight. "The empirical aspect demands that the rational 
scheme must be adequate and applicable to" every element of our 
experience. It aims at framing such a scheme of ideas that “ every- 
| ¿thing of which we are conscious, as enjoyed, perceived, willed, or 

“thought, shall have the character of a particular instance of the general 
scheme." Since Whitehead has, always, before him “ the test of 
facts,” his speculative method does not consist in a deduction from 
self-evident and necessary truths. His philosophy does not aim at 
“ rehabilitating a logico-deductive system on the pattern of mathe- 
matics.” “ The primary method of his philosophy” is, “in his 
own words," “ descriptive generalisation” as contrasted with the 
cartesian method of deducing conclusions from the principles accepted 
apriori as certain and valid. “ The accurate expression of the final 
generalities is the goal of discussion and not its origin.” Whitehead 
_assures us * that these metaphysical chapters are purely descriptive.” 
P: I am merely describing what we do perceive." His speculative 
philosophy ^ starts from the ground of observation ; it makes a 
flight in the thin air of imaginative generalisation ; and it again 
lands for renewed observation rendered acute by rational inter- 
pretation.” 

It is not, however, that he seeks to arrive at the speculative scheme 
by a process of simple inductive generalisation. Nor is it plausible 
to suppose that the scheme of general ideas is revealed to him “ by 
any rational or mystical power of intuition.” The only thing for 
him to do is “ to try to frame one ( scheme), and see if it will interpret 
diverse areas of experience better than the earlier systems did.” 
Some process of imaginative construction must enter into the framing 
: ideas, and one way in which imaginative construction enters into 

peculative philosophy is adoption of certain promising suggestions 
E the first-hand answers on the metaphysical questions) arising 
from experiences of various sorts. These suggestions may be for- 
mulated and elaborated and may be compared with the facts of life, 
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Hence one possibility is to conceive the speculative philosophy 
às a productive enterprise or an art in which imagination, skill and 
aesthetic judgment are required. But we are to keep in mind that 
it is also an enquiry aimed at a harmony between thought and reality. 
It seeks responsible decisions about whether something is true. The 
imaginative construction should, therefore, have a logical structure. 
The construction of the speculative philosophy must be disciplined 
by reason in order to be a serious and responsible act of thought. 
But by “reason” Whitehead does not mean any kind of apriori 
thought. His ‘reason’ is eminently marked by a deep loyalty to 
facts. The metaphysicians are granted “ permission to speculate— 
not at random, but under certain conditions." One of the main 
conditions is a deep respect for facts of all kinds. -The construction , 
has to be undertaken with a view to satisfying the relevant factual ^ 
conditions of enquiry. “ The final test of a speculative system like 
Whitehead’s, beyond the internal tests of self-consistency and co- 
herence, is adequacy to all facts of our experience." 

However, “ the point of speculative philosophy is not to give a 
mere list of facts but to put the facts in some perspective and throw 
some light on their interrelations.” Philosophy thus conceptually 
transcends facts (perceptual, scientific and the facts of other sorts) 
- not in order to penetrate beyond them to another world but only to 
interpret those facts and discover their general. significance and inter- 
relations. | 

Both our everyday thought and science explain what is perceived 
by something conceived. We interpret our perceptions of “ colour ” 
and “sound” by conceiving their unobserved sources. In doing 
so we transcend or go beyond the given experience (of colour and 
sound) not however with a view to knowing another world but only 
in order to make those experiences intelligible in terms of concepts. 
We have already seen that one of the main motives of Whitehead’s 
works is avoidance of all kinds of bifurcation of nature (into appear- 
ance and reality, into the perceived world and the conceived world). 
The world of valid concepts is not fundamentally separate from the 
world of percepts. The entities conceived should therefore maintain 
analogies with the facts perceived. In a similar way, the construc- 
tion in the speculative philosophy purports to bear analogies with 
the facts of nature. The significant aspects of the universe must 
somehow be manifest in the brilliant flashes of the metaphysical 
imagination. 

It can not be gainsaid that science indulges in abstractions by 
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conceiving the unobservable scientific causes like atoms and  elec- 
trons. The facts apprehended in our native-consciousness are not 
the atoms and electrons but colours of different kinds and sounds 
in a variety of tone and composition. Thus there remains a gulf 
between the findings of our naive-consciousness and the findings of 
science. Whitehead tries to free himself from both the extremes and 
bridge over the hiatus. “ One of the main motives of Whitehead's 
philosophy is to bring together the so-called naive-experience and 
the scientific abstractions." His scheme is intended to be applicable 
to the perceptual facts and also to the well-founded scientific theories ; 
it is intended to be both relevant to and consistent with them. For 
example both the perceived facts and ‘electrons’ belong to the 
same ‘actual occasions’ of Whitehead. He also interprets the 
k aesthetic and religious intuitions of the human spirit expressing their 
harmony with the facts disclosed in sense-perception and the facts 
of scientific abstraction. “ A speculative system would enable us 
to express in a coherent way (a) the concrete perceptual experiences 
from which the sciences abstract ; and (6) our moral and aesthetic 
and religious intuitious and (c) well-founded scientific theories them- 
selves." “Its objective is to put the various elements of de 
into a consistent relation to each other.” 


Ó DIONYSUS MY CLOWN 


TREVOR GoopcGER-HILL 


I walk with death 
inside me 

Hke a clown 

and red lips 
abundant tumour 
crease my gown 
of ternerous 
humour. 


Striplings laugh 
at sense 

of solemn play 
like old men 
bareheaded surf 
who cavort stray 
azure thoughts 
in turf. | 


O black Dionysus 
intestate churl 
we living take 
all young girls 
within 

our phallie rags 
and turn them 
into hags. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Matthew Arnoid: Culture and Anarchy, Ed. by R. H. Super, Ànn 
Arbour, The University of Michigan Press. 

Garrod once said that till 1900 Arnold was regarded ag a critic, and 
the critical interest in his poetry was revived very late in the day. It is 
only a partial truth. For more than seventyfive years have passed since 
the death of Arnold, and even now his complete prose works have not 
appeared, which shows scholars’ apathy to his prose. In 1849 when Arnold’s 
slender sheaf of verse was published, he was known to a small circle of ' 
Oxford freinds. But before his death he reached such an eminence that even 
death could not dislodge him. The man regarded asa dandy and dilet- 
tante in literature became a classic in his life time. The iconoclasts of his 
age turned idolatrous. Unlike some of his contemporaries he did not 
receive posthumous fame. Students of Victorian literature, therefore, 
regretted, and regretted rightly that Arnold who like carlyle and Ruskin 
was regarded as a prophet, should have such a meagre recognition from 
the scholars. We are now relieved that at long last Prof. R. H. Super of 
the Michigan University has undertaken the colossal task of editing the 
complete prose works of Arnold. So far five volumes have appeared, 
and five will follow. In the volume under review, Prof. Super has edited 
Culture and Anarchy and Friendship's Garland. 

Culture and Anarchy and Priendship's Garland are Arnold's political 
and social criticism. And it was his political and social criticism which 
made him a prophet. Arnold’s concern for the middleclass welfare, his 
passion for ideas, his advocacy of the fresh and free play of the mind upon 
stock notions and habits and his love of Sweetness and light and ‘Geist’ 
have been admirably expressed in these two works. But unfortunately 
these two masterpieces of criticism have hitherto received very seanty 
attention from the scholars. Dover Wilson and Knickebocker once edited 
Culture and Anarchy and only University students found them useful. But 
Prof. Super’s edition can unhesitatingly be called one of the great scholarly 
undertakings of the decade, and students of Victorian literature wil] ever 
remain grateful to him. All the volumes, and the volume under review is 
no exception, have been edited with meticulous care. Every illusion has 
been expounded ; every knot has been resolved, and Arhold's scholarly 
mind has been laid bare. We warmly welcome Prof. Super’s edition of 
Arnold’s prose-works, which has removed a long-felt want and immensely 
enriched Victorian Studies. 

S. P. Sengupta, 


Ourselves 


QUOTATIONS FROM NEHRU'S SPEECHES 


The Secretary Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund has sent the 
University a list of selected quotations from his speeches and writings 
to have some of these to be inscribed on rocks or other suitable mate- 
rials like stone slabs, concrete blocks, plaques, etc. and placed in a 
suitable prominent setting in the University Campus. 


A NEW ENDOWMENT 


The execulors of the estate of Mrs. Keron Bose (deceased!) depo- 
sited to the University a sum of Rs. 1,20,0 0/. as share of the legacy 
under the title of Late Keron Bose for the creation of three endow- 
ments to be entitled—(1) Saroj Scholarship, (2) Nilima Scholar- 
ship and (3) Purnima Scholarship in terms of the will, 

The Syndicate at its meeting held on December 8, 1962 decided 
that the value of the scholarships would be Rs 200/- per month for 
the Saroj Scholarship and Rs. 100/- per month each for the other two 
scholarships. The matter was finally approved by the Senate. The 
value of the scholarships has subsequently been raised in the following 
manner due to augment of the corpus of the fund: . 

(a) Saroj Scholarship—Rs. 250/- p.m. 
(b) Nilima Scholarship—Rs. 125/- p.m. 
(c) Purnima Scholarship-—Rs 125/- p.m 


ANITA MEMORIAL LiEOTURESHIP 


Sri A. Rayebaudhuri, first Information Secretary, Indian Embassy 
in Tokyo, proposed to offer a sum of Rs. 5000/- in Government Sec- 
urities for the creation of an endowment to institute a lectureship 
styled—Anita Memorial Lectureship to commemorate his wife Sm. 
Anita Raychaudhuri, M.A. It is stated that the lecturer appointed 
should deliver a series of four or five lectures on any significant aspect 
of Economics or of India’s economic development. It is further 
stated that the topic of the lectures should be selected and the 
appointment made by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the 
Faculty of Arts. 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. EC/DI-465 


Bhubaneswar, the 7th July, 1965 


In accordance with standing order No. 28 of the Syndicate the folloing candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual Pre-University examination of 1965 
are penalised as noted against each :— 


7162 


7168 


7435 


7696 


9184 


9327 


2657 


2674 


3331 


Name 


Sri Moheswar Misra, 

S/o Sri Padmanav Misra, (Head- 
master, Unit IV U.P. School), 
Quarters no. 30/32/5, Unit II, 


Bhubaneswar—1. 


Sri Jagabandhu Mohanty, 
S/o Ghasiram Mohanty, 
At-Aharpara, P.O. Saharpara, 
Dt. Keonjhar. 


Smt. Sarojini Mohanta, 


D/o Sri Arjun Mohanta, At/P.O. 


Badampahar, Dt. Mayurbhanj. 
Sri Rajkishore Das, 

S/o Sri Bansidhar Das, 
Teacher B. H. School, At/P.O. 
Nayagarh, Puri. 

Sri Budhanath Sahu, 

S/o Sri Jagabandhu Sahu, 
At/P.O. Terundia, Puri. 


Sri Swadhin Kumar Mohapatra, 
C/o Sri Biraraghaba Mohapatra, 
Main Road, Joypore, Koraput. 


Sri Sankarsan Chand, 

S/o Jagabandhu Chand, 
At-Ranipur, P.O. Dolasahi, 
Dist. Balasore. 


Krushma Chandra Behera, 
S/o. Sri Ganapathy Behera, 
Compounder, Govt. Hospital, 
At/P.O. Phulbani, Phulbani. 


Sri Chandramani Naik, 
Vill. Santipali, P.O. Faderpara, 
Dist. Phulbani. 


Sri Gaganbehari Lal, 

S/o Norsingh Charan Lal, 

Vill. Bharigol, P.O. Aswareswar, 
Dist. Cuttack. 


Institution 


B. J. B. 
College, 
Bhubaneswar. 


Karanjia 
College, 
Karanjia. 


Do. 


Nayagarh 
College, 
Nayagarh. 


Nimapara 
College, 
Nimapara. 

V. Dev 
College, 
Joypore. 

A. B. College, 
Basudevpur. 


Phulbani 
College, 
Phulbani. 


Do. 


Stewar Sc. 
College, 
Cuttack. 


Penalties imposed 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination of 
1965 is cancelled and he 
is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the exa- 
minations prior to tbe 
Annual examination, 
1967. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
TON . examination of 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual examination of 


1967. l 
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Roll 
No. 


5598 


4576 


4605 


5619 


5652 


6200 


6188 


6895 


7059 
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Name Institution 
Sri Rabinarayan Das, (B) S. C. S. 

S/o Dinabandhu Das, College, 
Churangasahi, Puri. Puri. 
Sri Kanhucharan Rout, _ Anandapur 
S/o Sri Banchhanidhi Rout, College, 
At-Bhattasira, P.O. Salapada, Anandapur. 
Dist. Keonjhar. 
Sri Janardan Mohanty, Anandapur 
S/o Pranagaoranga Mohanty, Colloge, 


Pandula, P.O. Korai, Cuttack. Anandapur. 


Sri Kanduri Chanran Tripathy, Christ 
C/o Sri B. N. Mohanty, College, 
Budget Brand, D. P. I. Office, Cuttack. 
Cuttack. 

Sri Jayadev Panda, Do. 


S/o Sri Purnachandra Panda, 
Tulasipur, Cuttack—1. 


Sri Rabisankar Patnaik, G. M. 

S/o Ramchandra Patnaik, College, 

C. S. Zilla School, Sambalpur. Sambalpur. 
Sri Pramod Kumar Panda (B), Do. 


S/o Sri Radhakrishna Panda, 
At/P.O, Parmanpur, Dt. Sambalpur. 


Sri Alokhprasad Mobanty, Kondrapar 
S/o Sri Chintamani Mohanty, College. 


At/P/O. Haraiank, Dt. Cuttack. 


Sri Narayan Sahu, Khurda 
S/o Sri Chakradbar Sahu, College, 
At-Dighalo, P.O. Torundia, Khurda. 


Dist. Puri. 


—————————— a 
MEME n F [AOFI 


[TEB. 


Penalties imposed 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual examination of 
1966. 


Do. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any .of the 
examinations prior to the 


` Second examination of 


1966. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual examination of 
1966. 


Do. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancel'ed and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1966. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is canceiled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second examination of 
1966. 


Results of the Annual Pre- 


University | examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual examination of 
1965, 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
second examination of 
1966. 
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Roll Name Institution Penalties imposed 

No 

334! Sri H. S. Bedi, Bargarh Result of the Annual Pre- 
S/o Sri Hardial Singh Bodi, College, University examination 
Contractor, P.O. Burla, of 1965 is cancelled and 
Dist. Sambalpur. j he is debarred from ap- 


pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual examination of 


1966. 
8347 Sri Brundaban Dwari, Do. Do. 
S/o Sri Radhasyam Dwari, 
P.O. Bargarh, Dist, Sambalpur. 
395 Smt. Jhansi Mohanty, B. J. B. “Result of the Annual Pre- 
C/o Sri Radhamohan Mohanty, College, . Univers% examination 
Asst. Commissioner for Scheduled Bhubaneswar. of 1965 is canceled and 
caste and Scheduled tribes, he is debarred from ap- 
New Capital, Bhubaneswar. pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second examination of 
1966. 
461 . Sri Subrat Patnaik, Do. Do. 
S/o Sri Sudhansumohan Patnaik, 
L.A.S., Managing Director, Orissa 
Mining Corporation, Bhubaneswar. 
462 Sri Ranjit Kumar Patnaik, B. J. B. Result of the Annual Pre- 
S/o Sri Bisnupada Patnaik, College, University examination 
Vill./P.O. Basandara, Cuttack. Bhubaneswar. of 1965 is cancelled and 


he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
' Second examination of 


1966. 
493 Sri Sukanta Sahu, Do. Do. 
S/o Sri Rajakishore Sahu, 
Badadanda Sahi, Bhubaneswar. 

2616 Sri K. K. Mohanty, Bargarh Result of the Annual Pre- 
“S/o Sri G. C. Mohanty, College, University examination 
At-Hospital Road, P.O. Bargarh, Bargarh. of 1965 is cancelled and 
Dist. Sambalpur. she is debarred from ap- 


pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual examination of 


I 1966. : 
3455 Sri K. M. George, Stewart Sc. Result of the Anuual Pre- 
S/o K. T. Mathew, College, University examination 
I. A. C. Ltd., Hirakud, Cuttack, of 1965 is cancelled and 
Dist. Sambalpur. he is debarred from ap- 


pearing at any of the 
examinations prior tothe | 
Second examination of 


1966. 

4977 Sri Damodar Praharaj, B. J. B. Do. 
C/o Sri Ramakrishna Praharaj, College, 

Unit VI, 4R/180. 

5182 Sri Sarat Chandra Mohanty, Do. Result of the Annual Pre- 
S/o Sri Padmanav Mohanty, o University examination 
At-Jasuapur, P.O. Satasanka, ; of 1965 is cancelled and 
Dist. Puri. he is debarred from ap- 


pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
unas examination of 
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Roll - Name . Institution 

No. 

5771  SriBanabehari Patnaik, —.— Dhenkanal 
S/o Sri Radhamohan Patnaik, . College. 
Vill. Madhapur, P.O. Santhapur, 
Dist. Dhankanal. 

6711 SriJannele Laxman Murty, . Khallikote 
S/o Sri J. Ram Murty, College. 


7845 


7848 


7855 


7925 


8015 


8106 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Office of the Executive Office of 
Engineer, Mining Irrigation 
Division, Berhampur, Ganjam. 


Sri Gobind Chandra Behera, Ravenshaw 
S/o Sri Dullava Chandra Behera, College, 
Jhanjirimangla, Cuttack—2. Cuttack, 
Sri Bichitrananda Biswal, Do, 


S/o Sri Khetrananda Biswal, 
Vill. Kulakalapara, P.O. Sani- 
chaven, Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Chatürbhuja Chaudhuri, Do. 
S/o Sri Sankarlal Chaudhuri, 
Jayanaliyapati, Cuttack—1. 


Sri Surendranath Naik, Do. 
S/o Sri Mayadhar Naik, 

Balijang, P.O. Haridaspur, 

Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Arakhit Mulia, Do. 
S/o Sri Mayadhar Mulia, 
At/P.O, Khalarda, Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Dasaratha Mohanty, Do, 
S/o Sri Ghanasyam Mohanty, 

Chhatrasathi Pustakalaya, 

High Court Road, Cuttack—2. 


University Offiec 


Vani Vihar, 
Bhubaneswar, 


The 15th July, 1965- 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, ECI/2511 


Bhubaneswar, the 19th July, 1968 


[ FEB. 


Penalties imposed 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second examination of 
1966. 


Do. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 
University examination 


of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual examination of 
1966, 


Do. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second examination of 
1966 
Do. 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
a examination of 


Result of the Annual Pre- 


University examination 
of 1965 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Second examination of 
1966. 


D. P. BARAT, 


Deputy Registrar. 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfairmeans at the Annual Engineering Examinations of 1965 are 
penalised as noted against each ;— l I 





a 
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Roll Name Institution Penaltios imposed 
No. i 
PRELIMINARY SCIENCE (ENGINEERING) EXAMINATION OF APRIL, 1965 
26 Sri Prasanna Kumar Dash, University The result of the Pre- 
C/o Sri Udaynath Dash, College of Science (Engineering) 
At/P.O. Pathuripara, Via. Bahki, Engineering, Examination of April, 
Dist, Cuttack. Burla. 1965, is cancelled. 
58 | Sri Anil Kumar Misra, Do. The result of the Pre- 
C/o Sri Brundaban Misra, Science (Engineering) 
Vill. /P.O. Sadasib Pur, Examination of April, 
Dist. Dhenkanal. 1965, is cancelled and he 


is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the exa- 
minations prior to the 
Second Examination of 


1966 
285 J Sri V. Venkata Subbarao Murti, Regional The result of the Pre- 
C/o Sri A. N. Murti, Engineering Science X (Engineering) 
Qr. No. C/111, Sector-16, College, Examination of April, 
Rourkela, Orissa, Rourkela, 1965, is cancelled and 


he is debarred from ap- 
pearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Ln Examination of 


LSC. (ENGINEERING) PART I S SuSE) EXAMINATION OF APRIL, 


286 Sri Sribatsa Lanchhan Mahapatra, Regional The result of the LSc. 
C/o Sri Jagannath Mahapatra, Engineering (Engineering) Part I (5- 
Heragohiri Sahi, At/P.O./Dist. College, Year Course) Examina- 
Puri. Rourkela. tion of April, 1965, is 


cancelled and he is de- 
barred from appearing 
at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 


319 Sri Bakul Chandra Nath, Do. The result of the ILSc. 
C/o Sri Jogesh Chandra Nath, (Engineering) Part I (5- 
Kalibari Road, Karimganj, Year Course) Examina- 
Dist. Cachar, Assam. tion of April, 1965, is 


cancelled and he is de- 

barred from appearing 

at any of the examina- 

tions prior to the Annual 
I Examination of 1966. 


I.SC. (ENGINEERING) PART H SEE S CES] EXAMINATION OF APRIL, 


135 Sri T. R. Krishna Swamy, University The result of the LSc. 
C/o Sri T. A. Ramaswamy, College of (Engineering) Part II (4- 
13, Masilamani Street, T. Nagar, Engineering, Year Course) ELS 
Madras—17. Burla. tion of April, 1965, 


cancelled and he is "de. 
barred from appearing 
at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 


B.SC. (ENGINEERING) PART I EXAMINATION OF APRIL, 1965 


105 Sri Sudhanshu Sekhar Dash, University The result of the B.Sc, 
C/o Sri Golak Chandra Dash, College of (Engineering) Part I Exa- 
At/P.O. Gopalpur, Dt. Balasore. Engineering, mination of April, 1965, 

Burla. is cancelled and he is 


debarred from appearing 

at any of the examina- 

tions prior to the Annual 

Examination of 1966, 
D, P. BARAL 

Deputy Registrar, 


— DDR 
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OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA, CUTTACK 


Notification 
The 1 1th January, 1965 


The following candidates whose particulars are given below are found guilty of gross 
misconduct for making unauthorised alteration of entries made on the Transfer Certi- 
ficate issued by competent authority and presenting them in support of entries made in 
their preliminary application form for admission to the Annual High Sc hool Certificate 
Examination, 1965, and are debarred from appearing at any examination of the Board 
prior to the Annual High School Examination, 1968 : i 


Sil. Name and address of the candidate Name of father Name of school 
No. . . in which the ` 
"M candidate was educated 
1, Balabhadra Moharana, Banchhanidhi Mandabasta M. E. 
Qr. No. II, R.A. 43, Unit I, Moharana. School. 
New Capital, Bhubaneswar—1; 
Dist. Puri. | 
2. Bilas Kumari Das, . Natabar Das Govt. Girls! Higber 
Station Road, P.O./Dist. Puri, Secondary School, Puri. 


Sd. Illegible , 
Secretary. - ' e 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA, CUTTACK 


Notification ' > 
The 11th January, 1965 


The following candidates whose particulars are given below are found guilty of gross 
misconduct for making unauthorised alteration of entries made on the Transfer Certi- 
ficates issued by competent authorities and presenting them in support of entries made 
on the application form for this Supplementary High School Certificate Examination, 
1964, and are debarred from appearing at any Examination of the Board prior to the 


Supplementary High School Certificate Examination, 1967 : n 

SL Name and address of the * Name of father : Name of school in which: 
No. candidate - the candidate was educated 
1. Kalandi Sethi, Suryamani Sethi I Asureswar High School 


At-Mundilo, P.O. Haladia, 
Dist. Cuttack. 


2. Kanduri Charan Sahu, Sankarsan Sahu Uchha Sikshyasram- A 
At-Balikana, P.O. Terohi, ` Aruakadaliban. * 
Dist. Cuttack. | : i 

3.-Hena Maitra, Surendranath Maitra — Swargadwar Girls’ School, 
Sarbamangalalaya, Puri, 

Swargadwar, P.O./Dist. Puri. 

4. Tribikramprasad Das, Gopal Prasad Das Sundargram High School 
At-Kacharamal, -" I 
P.O. Phulnakhara, Dist; Cuttack, Sd. Illegible 

OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA, CUTTACK 
Notification 


The 9th February; 1965 


The candidate whose particulars are given below is found guilty of gross misconduct 
for forging the original mark-sheet issued by the Board (for the Supplementary High 
School Certifizate Examination, 1962) and is debarred from appearing at any Examination 
of the Board till the Annual High School Certificate Examination of 1976 : 


Name and address of the Roll No. and year of Name of father Name of school 
candidate Examination in which the 
` candidate 
. i was reading 
Gunanidhi Biswa : 3588, Supplementary Chakradhar Biswal i 
"Teacher, Injidi U, B. High School — Roun oC rir 
School, At/P.O. Injidi, Certificate Exa- 
Via Talcher, mination, 1962, ' 


- + ` - 


Dist. Dhenkanal.. |... . 
. : d Sd. Illegible 


aa nama ^ 
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Notification 


The undermentioned candidates bad resorted to unfair means at the following exa- 
minations of the Board, held.in March/April, 1965. Their present examination has, 
therefore, been cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing at any 
examination of the Board, to be held in the year(s) as noted against each. 


HIGHER SECONDARY EXAMINATION 


Sl. Roll Name of candidate Name of school or Year(s) for 
No. No. place of residence in the which 
case of private candidates debarred 
1. 613 Pooran Singh Govt. M. P. H. S. 1966 and 1967 
School, Bharatpur. f 
2. 1446 Purushottam Lal Sharma Govt. M. P. H. S. 1966 and 1967 
i School, Karauli. I 
3. 2832 Goverdhan Singh Solanki Govt. Narain M. P. H. S. 1966 and 1967 
School, Bijainagar. 
4. 3153 Vishambhar Dayal Gupta Govt. H. S. School, 1966 and 1967 


Mandawar. 

K. D. Jain M, P. H. S. 1966 
School, Madanganj, 
Kishangarh. 

Maharajas M. P. H. S. 
School (Girls), Jaipur. 

Ram Gopal Jajodia Shri Raghunath H. S. 

p School, Lachhmangarh ` 

(Sikar). 


Govt. M. P. H. S. 1966 
School, Sirohi, 


5. 5325 Radhey Shyam Agarwal 


6. 7527 Kanti Kumari Sonkuja 1966 and 1967 


7. 9023 1966 and 1967 


8, 12092 Madan Lal Shah 


9, 13752 Basanti Lal Vaid Govt. M. P. R. S. School 1966 and 1967 
f Chittorgarh. 

10. 13828 Sher Singh Jain Do. , 1966 

11. 13886 Mitthu Singh Shaktawat Govt. H. S. School, 1966 
Gangrar. 

12. 14007 Samrath Mal Modi Govt. M. P. H. S. 1966 and 1967 
School, Partabgarh. 

13. 14139 Nihal Chand Jain Govt. H. S. School, 1966 and 1967 
Bankora. 

14. 16075 Ganga Ram Kahar E so an M.P.H.S. School, 1966 and 1967 

war. 

15. 16076 Ghan Shyam Dass Khandelwal Do. 1966 

16. 16077 Ghan Shyam Gupta Do. 1966 and 1967 

17. 16078 Ghan Shyam Sharma Do. 1966 

18. 16121 Madan Lal Sharma Do. 1966 and 1967 

19. 16224 Vishnu Swaroop Agrawal Do. 1966 

20. 17753 Ram Gopal Biyani 5. K. Govt. M. P. HL. S. — 1966 and 1967 

| School, Sikar. 

21. 17954 Murari Lal Sharma Govt. M. P. H, S. 1966 
School, Karauli. 

22. 17981 Ram Charan Lal Gupta Do. 1966 and 1967 

23. 18015 Bhagwan Dass Gupta Govt. H. S. School, ~ 1966 
Mandawar. I 

24. 18034 Ram Gopal Sharma Do. 1966 


25. 20613 Bal Krishan Nirmal Govt. M. P. H. S. School 


1966 and 1967 
(Boys), Baran. 


26. 20744 Nagendra Lal Shah Govt. M. P. H. S. 1966 and 1967 
| School, Banswara. 
27. 20969 Ali Asgar Maharawal M. P. H. S. 1966 and 1967 
` School, Dungarpur. 
28. 21012 Ambalal Do. 1966 and 1967 
29. 12255 Babu Khan Govt, M. P. H. S. 1966 and 1967 


School, Bundi, 


74. 


10752 
11598 


11771 


13382 


14878 
17879 


19779 


. 20850 
. 23132 
. 25628 
. 26712 
. 26724 


26812 
26821 
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HIGHER SECONDARY EXAMINATION 


(Mrs.) Radha Devi Tikkiwal 


Munni Lal Jain 


Sugan Mal Jain 


Smt. Kamla Nehru 
Memorial H..S. 
School (Girls), Jaipur. 

Shri Sumer Pustikar H. 
S. dece Jodhpur. 

O. 


SECONDARY SGHOOL EXAMINATION 


Ratan Lal Tailor 


Gopal i 
Raghuvir Sharma Maharwal 
Bhagirath Pd. Jat 


Bhagirath Singh Jat ` 
Nand Lal | 


Ombir Singh Vaish 
Hisamuddin Khan . 


(Miss) Kusum Lata Patni 
Kishori Lal Chhangani 


Shiv Shanker Garg 
Raghuveer Singh. Tanwar 


Ram Swarup Bajaj 

Narendra Singh 

Nemi Chand Gupta 
Raghuvans Kumar Srivastava 
Rajesh Kumar Bhargava 
Satya Prakash Gupta 


Bal Chand Saini 
Satya Narain Agarwal 
Shubh Ram I 
Hari Kalantri 

Jugal Kishor Nandani 
Bhura Lal 

Vala Ram 

Nanu Ram Nai 


. Ramesh Ramnani 


Ashok Kumar Sharma 
Hira Nand 


Bharu Bux Yadav 
-Naresh Chand Gupta 


Satish Prakash Sharma 


Babu Lal Koli 
Kesbari Lal Sharma 


Hanuman Pd. Yadav 
Radhey Shyam Mali 
Ashok Kumar 

Mahal Chand Chorasia 
Bakhta Ram 

Dana Ram 


Jasveer Singh 
Pal Singh 


Govt. Higher Secondary 
School, Mokhunda. 

Ajmer District 

Sawai Madhopur 

Govt. Sec. School, Sri 
Madhopur. 


Do. 
Govt. Sec. School, 
mane 


o. 

Govt. M. P. H. S. 
School, Jhalawar. 

Ajmer Distt. 

Jaisalmer Distt. 


Govt. Sec. LEN Bari 
(Dhoip 

Saini Hr Sec. School, 
Alwar. 

Ajmer District 

Alwar District 

pum District 


^ O, 
Bharatpur Distt. 


Sawai Madhopur Distt. 
Sri Ganganagar Distt. 
Do. 


Do. 
Jodhpur Distt. 
Nagaur District 
Pali District 
Jalore Distt. 


Shalawar District 


Adarsh Vidyalaya M. P. 
H. S. School, Ajmer. 

Govt. Jawahar Hr. Sec. 
a , Ajmer. 


Govt. Yashwant M. P. 
H. S. School, Alwar. 


Do. 
Govt. Sec. School, 
Kotkasim. 
Govt. Sec. School, Bari 
Govt. Jr. Hr. Sec. 
School, Mandawari. 
Shri Jaisingh Sec. 
School, Khetri. 
S. R. Hr. Sec. School, 
Lachhmangarh (Sikar). 
Govt. Fort M: P. H. S 
School, Bikaner, 
Shri Mahavir M. P. H. 
S. School, Ladnun. 
Govt. Sec. School, Sri 
Karanpur. 
Govt. Sec. School, 
Karanpur. 
Do. 
Do. 
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1966 and 1967 


1966 and 1967 


1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
Present exam. 
cancelled. 


Do. 
1966 and 1967 


Do. 
Present exam. 


cancelled. 
1966 and 1967 


1966, 1967, 1968 - 


and 1969. 


Present exam. 


cancelled. 
1966 and 1967 
1966 

1966 and 1967 
1966 

1966 and 1967 
1966 

1966, 1967 & 
1968. 

1966 and 1967 
1966 I 
1966 

1966 and 1967 
1966 . 

1966 

1966 and 1967 
1966 

1966 

1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 and 1967 
1966 
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1966 
1966 
1966 and 1967 
1966 
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75. 28695 


76, 28699 
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80. 35533 


81. 6775 
"82... 2162 
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SECONDARY SCAOOL EXAMINATION 


Lal Chand Lata 


Ram Chander 
Sultan Khan Kayam Khani 


Jagat Singh 
Abdul Qayoom Ansari 


Narain Lal Swarnkar 


Govt. Sec. School, Nawa 
(Kuchaman). 


o. 
Govt. Sec. School, 
Maulasar. | 
S. P, U. Sec. School, 
Falna. 
Govt. M. P. H. S. 
School, Baran. 
- Shri Bhairaw Secondary 
School, Bhindar. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION 


Rajendra Kumar 
Om Prakash Sharma 
Ram Narain 


(Miss) Rama Devi 

Prem Shanker 

Jas Ram 

Bhagirath Singh 

Kamesh Chandra Sharma 
Madan Lal Mali 

Ghan Shyam Dutt Sharma 
Hari Krishan Agarwal 
Rameshwar Prasad Mina 
Shiv Charan Gupta 
Kailash Chandra Sharma 
Ram Gopal Sharma 
Ramjit Lal Sharma 

Sita Ram Gupta 

Banshi Dhar Swami 
Bhagwan Singh Yadava 


Kishan Lal Sharma 


Mahesh Chandra Sharma 
Sardar Singh `x 
Nassiruddin 

Mohan Singh Jat 

Chandra Prakash Sharma 
Rameshwar Prasad Parakh 
Bhanwar Singh 

Lalla Ram Mina 

Jag Dev Singh Rajawat 
Govind Prasad Sharma 
Kishan Lal 

Prithvi Raj 

Ajit Singh 


Ami Chand Saharan 


Ashok Kumar 


Ashok Kumar 
Balbir Singh Sindhu 
Bansi Lal Nawal 


Bhanwar Lal 


Bhajan Singh 

Jagdish Chandra Wadhwa 
Sant Singh Mam 

Moti Lal 

Ram Swaroop Gupta 
Hari Shanker Shukla 
Karan Singh Rao 
Shanker Lal Bhatia 

Amar Prakash Jain 
Amba Lal Chobisa 
Ramesh Chandra Gautam 


Sikar District 
Bharatpür District 
Jaipur District 


Jaipur District. 
Jodhpur District 
Bharatpur District 
Naguar District 
Ajmer District 
Bharatpur District 
Jaipur District 


Alwar District 
Sikar District 
Alwar District 
Sikar District 
Jhunjhunu District 
Sikar id 


o, 
Jaipur District | 
Sawaimadhopur District 
Alwar District 
Tonk District 
Churu District 
Sri Ganganagar Distt. 

Do. 


Do. 


o. 
Jodhpur District 


Sri Ganganagar District 
Do. 

Do. 

. Do. 

Sirohi District 
Kota District 
Bhilwara District 
Chittorgarh Distt. 
Pua District. 


Do. 
Udaipur District 
Govt, Sec, School, Lalsot 
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1966 


1966 
1966 


1966 
1966 
1966 


1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966, 1967 and 
1968. 


Do. 

1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 

1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 A 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 


1966 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 


1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 


1966 

1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 . 

1966 and 1967 
1966, 1967 and 
1968. 


1966 

1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966, 1967 and 
1968. 

1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
1966 

1956 and 1967 
1966 

1966 

1966 and 1967 


1966 and 1967 
1966 and 1967 
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132 
133 


134. 


135, 
136. 


137. 


. 16241 
. 17069 
. 1715] 
17569 


239 
436 
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Gulab Chand Bohara Darbar Sec. School, 
Sambhar Lake. 

Ramesh Chandra Gautam Govt. Sec, School, 

Antah. 

Phool Chand Gaur Govt. Sec. School, 
Bhilwara. 

Fateh Sec. School, 
Udaipur. 


PRAVESHIKA EXAMINATION | 
Gopi Chand Punjabi 


Kanhaiya Lal Jain 


Govt. Sankrit Vidyalaya, 
Dausa. 

Govt. Sanskrit College, 
Manoharpur (Jaipur). 


UPADHYAYA EXAMINATION 


Hanuman Sahai Sharma 


Hari Shanker Sharma — . Jaipur District 
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1966 
1966 
1966 iid 1967 


1966 and 1967 
1966 


1966 and 1967 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE VEDIC 
AND PLATONIC THOUGHTS 


S. G. SaTmaYE, Ph.D. (London) 
Senior Lecturcr, Department of Languages and Social Science 
Lanchester College of Technology, Coventry, 

The spirit of competition is abroad. When we talk about the East 
and the West, in the present day context we at once think of power blocks 
vying with each other on all fronts. We think of the ideological controv- 
ersies the arms race, the cold war, the conquest of space, of ex parie claims 
of superiority in some field or another, and in general of mutual suspicion 
and distrust. We are struck with the differences in attitudes to religion, 
science, arb and other walks of life. The question is who will do bigger and 
bebter things, who will construct the space ships first, who will out-do the 
other in knowledge which brings power, wherever it counts. "The problems 
of knowing what is right, and doing what is known to be right, do not exercise 
our minds or excite our imagination so much as the problems, say of putting 
a man into orbit. The race between the East and the West is assuming 
alarming proportions and is becoming unhealthy in many respeots. The 
familiarity with the present scene sometimes tends one to assume that there 
has always been a conflict between the East and the West and to concur 
with Kipling who declared that ‘Mast is East, and West is West and never 
the Twain shall meet’. 

But the history of thought belies our assumption and we find, long 
before the beginning of the Christian era, attempts, both in the East and 
the West, to think in terms of the universe, of humanity, and of spiritual 
values. In this article we shall be concerned with the Vedie thought of 
the Hast and the Platonic thought of the West, insofar as they are concerned 
with morals, with their similarities and differences, with a view to showing 
that the East and the West have sometimes thought alike, if not together, 
on highest matters, many centu ries ago. 
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It is no part of my intention to draw any chronological parallels 
between the Vedic and Platonic approaches to life, or to establish who said 
what first, but to compare their reasonings about morals. The content and 
the methods rather than the durations of the periods of the Vedic and the 
Platonie thoughts are matters of interest in this article. As everything 
is eventually capable of becoming a moral issue in some way, it is necessary 
for us to introduce another limitation in this article by confining it to some 
essential features of morality, so that a comparison between the Vedic and 
Platonie reasonings can be focussed on them, instead of our having to range 
over a wide variety of topics on which views have been expreseed in these 
two systems. 


Moral life cannot be lived in a vacuum. As it has to be lived in this 
world it is necessary to know what is the kind of world that we inhabit and 
also what kind of people we are who inhabitit. The means atour disposal to 
carry out this investigation are our capacities to think, feel and will and 
reason. To know what is right in this context involves some considerations 
of the nature of reality within and without us, the relationships among the 
physical, biological and rational aspects of reality, and it is on these issues, 
therefore, that we wish to concentrate in this article. 


Let us then proceed to consider in brief the nature of reality in the 
Vedic and Platonic thought. Contrary to the popular belief, much of the 
Vedic thought accepts the reality of the material world. According to 
to Samkhya- Yoga, for instance, the world is considered as consisting of three 
elements, namely, Sattvic (that is, bright), Rajasic (or active) and Tamasic 
(or dull), in varying proportions, and everything in the world also consists 
of the same elements in different proportions. In fact the bright, the active 
and the dull are, in combinations appropriate to the subject, supposed to 
explain the physical, biological and mental aspects of reality. Incidentally 
the mental aspect here is deemed to be made of subtle matter, and is, there- 
fore, a part of the material world itself. This Vedic school of thought also 
believes that the material world is subject to evolution and that this evolu- 
tion starts with the world consciousness and ends in atoms which are eternal. 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, another Vedic system, also construes material reality 
to be composed of atoms which are real and eternal. This world is not 
subject to evolution, according to this school, but comes about through 
invariable and unconditional connexions of atoms in certain ways. The 
Mimansa, yeb another school of Vedic thought, also regards the world as 
raul. Even the non-du3listie Vedanta of Shankara treats the world as real 
from a pragmatic point of view, if not from the standpoint of the Absolute. 
Broadly speaking, then, the ‘acceptance of the world as real, from the meta- 
physical or pragmatic point of view, accords reality to the moral struggle 
also in some sense. Otherwise moral philosophy would be a fiction. The 
Vedic thought however is not prepared to regard it as fictitious. | 
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Plato’s position on this question somewhat resembles that of the Vedic 
philosophy. Plato is sometimes inclined to regard the world in time and 
space as unreal, and when he does so, his outlook on life and on the moral 
struggle is similar to that adopted by Shankara. On the other hand Plato 
also construes the world on an organic pattern. When he does so he still 
accepts the unreality of the organic empirical world, and admits its dis- 
orderliness, but he contends that it is amanable to the organizing influence 
of the world of Ideas and that it becomes more and more real as it takes in 
more of the Idea of good. Here he regards reality as not what just exists 
in time and space, but as something to be achieved through the exercise of 
reason. The physical, biological and social aspects of the world are then 
transmuted into something real and worthwhile through the control of 
the Idea of good. Thus hunger, thirst, sex, herd instinct are transformed 
into actions of social and moral significance. In this respect Plato differs 
in his attitude to the world especially from that Vedic thought which regards 
the material world as real in itself, but as something which must be dis- 
carded altogether, if the ultimate aim of morality is to be achieved, namely, 
liberation from the cycle of births. 

What then about the nature of the Self? Here a number of related 
problems arise, such as the Self as subject and the Self as agent, and the 
relationship between the two, the Self in relation to society. Here in fact 
lies the crux of the moral problem. Let us see what the Vedic and Platonic 
systems have to say in this connexion. ` 

The Vedic thought as a whole holds in theory a dualism between 
soul and body which make up the embodied self or person. It defines 
these two factors in mutually exclusive terms. The functons allocated 
to the factors vary in the different Vedic systems. Samkhya-Yoga, for 
instance, regards the soul in itself as pure consciousness, and assigns the 
task of intelligence, feeling to ‘manas’ or mind which, it considers to be 
but an evolute of material reality. The mind reflects were or less in a 
literal sense, and acta as a reflecting surface for the search-light provided 
by the soul. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika the souls are the supports 
for the activities of thinking, feeling and willing, but are in themselves 
unconscious or indifferent. Here again minds which are subtle matter 
act as links between the souls on one side and senses on the other. The 
Mimansa School as represented by Kumarila also regards the self as in itself 
in a state of pure consciousness. In the same school as represented by 
Prabhakara the self does not know, but is illumined by knowledge. In 
the non-dualistic Vedanta’ of Shankara there is only one real Self, and that 
is the Absolute. The empirical centres of experience are merely instru- 
ments through which the Absolute manifests itself. In the above systems, 
therefore, the self in the embodied person is neither a knower or an agent. 
The body is concerned merely with the mechanics of action, and in seme 
cases provides the physiological and physical means for thinking, fceling 
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and acting, but is blind without the light of the soul, and has, by itself, 
no way of knowing the meaning of these activities. The life of the body 
is effected by pleasure and pain but the body itself is unable to reach the 
philosophical standpoint that all is sorrow. It is only the soul that can 
transcend the stages of pleasure and pain and the view that all is sorrow 
in this life, by liberating itself from the body, after expiating for the sins 
and enjoying the so-called pleasures resulting from its connexion with 
the latter. The soul is, therefore, assumed to be a higher principle standing 
for purity while the body is regarded as a drag on it, and as defiling it through 
its impurity. This view is also to be found in the Theistic Vedanta of 
Ramanuja, who, unlike the other Vedic schools, attributes to the soul the 
capacities to know and act, and regards the ultimate purpose of the soul 
to achieve through these capacities to be total liberation from the body 
which by its blind and impulsive activities, not only defiles the soul in its 
embodied life but causes it to be born again and again by its sinfulness. 

A similar view is to be found in theory in Plato in some of his dia- 
logues, there, like the Vedic thought, he emphasizes the value of tendance 
of the soul, the denial of the body, and escape from the empirical world 
which is disorderly, imperfect, worthless and unreal. But here again there 
is a difference between Plato and at least some of the Vedic systems. Plato 
is not satisfied merely with the denial of the empirical world. His idea of 
the tendance of the soul does not end in the concept of pure consciousness 
or indifference, but in the contemplation of the Idea of good.. The purity 
of thought, for him, therefore, is not objectless but is directed towards ^ 
totality of what is good or the acme of morality. The Idea of good at the 
final stage is an impersonal moral conception and this being so Plato’s 
view also differs from. Ramanuja’s according to: which perfect souls are 
dedicated to the worship of the perfect personal God, when they are finally 
liberated from their bodies. Plato’s view is somewhat akin to the Absolute 
Idealism of Shankara when Plato sometimes indicates the immersion of 
the soul into the divine spirit, as the final goal of the sow. 

Even when Plato considers soul to be opposed to body, he does not 
regard it as opposed to mind, as the Vedic philosophy does. While in 
different dialogues the different functions of the soul and the mind receive 
different emphases at the hands of Plato, these two coincide, in the final 
analysis. In Plato's philosophy the mind does not fall on the material 
side, and in its philosophical insight, it is the same as the soul In the 
state of perfection, the soil is identical with the mind. 

Whilst the Vedic thought always, and Platonic sometimes, regards 
in theory the soul and the body as mutually exclusive, and consider the 
liberation of the soul from the body as the final ideal, in practice both these 
systems construe the life of the embodied self on an organic pattern and 
realize the interaction between the soul and the body, and their inter- 
dependence, as morally significant. Before we go on to consider how this 
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pattern is filled in the two systems under comparison bere, it is necessary 
to mention at this stage that Plato's view of the soul is different from that 
of the Vedie systems. He advocates tripartite division of the soul, into 
the appetitive, spirited and rational parts. He regards the soul as the 
organizing principle for knowing and acting, and the body as capable of 
being organized by the soul. This in fact is a dominant view of the em- 
bodied self, in Plato's dialogues which are devoted to emphasizing the 
moralizing influence of the guardian class in society, and of the soul in 
the life of the individual in the society. In Plato the Self is primarily & 
knower, because it is in the light of its rational insight into the Idea of the 
Good, that it can later display itself as a moral agent. The body is re- 
garded as an instrument of the soul, according to Plato. 

While the pattern of life of the embodied self is organic, Plato's method 
of filling up this pattern is different from the Vedic. Plato depends upon 
the use of the organizing principle afforded by knowing the Idea of Good 
in all its systematic connections, whereas the Vedic system relies on the 
enquiries concerning the rightness of actions, the assessment of motives, 
consequences or performing actions for their own sakes, and classification 
of duties. Plato does not go into the analysis of action but confines him- 
self to the analysis of judgments on action in terms of the Idea of the Good. 
The Vedic systems on the other hand do not concern themselves with the 
analysis of what is good, but restrict themselves to the consideration of 
what is right. Plato’s indifference to the analysis of action can be traced 
to his moral principle that knowledge is virtue, so that when true know- 
ledge is gained right actions would follow without further consideration. 
The Vedie system is reluctant to analyse what is good, because it is con- 
vinced that whatever the Vedas command is for the good of the individual, 
and to dare to doubt and analyse the Vedic dicta is sacrilegious ; itis there- 
fore content to analyse what is right or wrong for us to do, as we being 
imperfect can very well do with moral education, without doubting the 
veracity of the Vedas and the goodness they stand for. 

Plato’s analysis of knowing or judging what is good leads him to 
enquire into the question as to who is the judge. He finds that at the 
ordinary level everyone has a capacity to judge what is good and what 
evil, .but he observes that not everybody uses this capacity fully. Its 
development is to be found when one cultivates the habit of asking the 
right questions, leading the right kind of life, having the necessary experi- 
ence of the situation under judgment, philosophizing, and the capacity 
of making laws. These stages require increasing insight into the Idea 
of Good. The result is that it is only a true philosopher who can judge 
with good sense and responsibility. 

Plato’s examination of the basis of moral judgment throws into 
relief the common features of whatever is good, namely its position as a 
mean between the extremes, its amenability to being put into a system, 
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its characteristic of being harmonious and its ability to serve as-a law. 
The body and its functions, are, for instance, considered to be good insofar 
as they are capable of having the above features. 

His study of the psychological aspect of moral judgment brings out 
that every being which is conscious of pleasure and pain is capable of 
making value judgments in terms of pleasure and pain. Aesthetic, logical, 
metaphysical, religious and moral judgments which are but refinements 
of the general capacity to make value judgments involve greater and 
greater individual and social experience and rational insight into the struc- 
ture of the Universe.. Instinct, social convention or opinion, and know- 
ledge are stages of development of value judgments. Education of ins- 
tincts, opinion and reason plays an important part in the Platonic analysis 
of moral judgments and the ideal pattern of it is given in the Republic. 
The concept of leadership and organization underlines the importance of 
the interdependence of human beings and their gradations according to 
their capacity to control and direct their instinct opinions and rational 
activity through the idea of Good. Society being a larger edition of man 
comes to be divided into three classes, each class depending upon which 
factor predominates, namely, impulse, spirit or reason. Slaves, soldiers 
and administrators thus make up the society and it is for the adminis- 
trators who have insight mto the Idea of Good to legislate for all in the 
interest of the moral government of the society as a whole. 

Plato’s concern with the moral judgment prompts him to examine 
the strengtli of the various norms used in society. He considers the criteria 
of universal assent, pleasure, utility, law, orderliness, adequacy, consist- 
ency, and objectivity and tests the reliability of these standards in terms 
of their capacity to translate truthfully the idea of Good. Once again he 
comes to the conclusion that the moral is to be determined in terms of the 
rational, and the rational in turn is what is good in the context of society, 
human and divine. His treatment of the subject of validity of moral 
judgment also reinforces his contention that moral judgments are valid 
in a personal and social context only when they are based on the Idea of 
Good. The interdependence of the biological, social and cognitive aspects 
in man and society shows in practice the picture Plato’s conception of the 
moral universe. 

Let us now consider the Vedic approach through the concept of duties. 
Even though the final goal is the liberation of the soul from the body, the 
two, while they are parts of a living individual have to cooperate. The 
discipline for mind and body not only involves individual but social con- 
siderations. The pattern of educating these two no doubt requires intense 
personal effort but it also pre-supposes some social context at least during 
the first two stages of individual life. The pupil needs instruction from 
his parents and teachers, and the householder needs his household to learn 
and practise his functions as a householder. The so-called individual 
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ethics, therefore, does not spring up like Venus from the Waves. In practiee 
the classification and analysis of duties leads Vedic thought to advocate 
the organie pattern of life both for the individual and his society. Mental 
and bodily development takes place in gradual stages. Moral edueation 
is, therefore, divided, as far as the individual is concerned into four stages, 
namely, Brahmacharyya (the stage of unmarried studenthood), Garhastha 
(the stage of a householder), Vanaprastha (the stage of living in a forest), 
and Sanyas (the stage of renunciation). Thus learning the meaning of reality 
is a lifelong process and oneness with reality is to be achieved by living 
fully at different stages, in the knowledge of what is involved at each stage. 
The different stages, therefore, represent various levels of and for organizing 
and unifying experience. 

Duties ought to be done and ought implies can. Some duties can 
be done by all. They are common to all humanity and they have to be 
performed irrespective of the caste to which a person belongs. Some duties, 
however, require special abilities and it is these that encourage division 
of Iabour, physical and intellectual, and lead to social groupings. These 
groups are organically interdependent. Hach caste educated its members 
according to its.own standards of what was conventional, legal and right. 
The professional skill and pride of working in terms of the social health 
was possible in this pattern of behaviour, even as it was expected in Plato’s 
rational scheme based on the Idea of Good. 

The Vedic concern with the deed prompts it to emphasize the role of 
Karma and to locate the cause of the good or the evil action in th « e of 
the individual in spatio-temporal world. According to this theory life 
does not start with a moral zero, but is itself a stage of reward and/or punish- 
ment for the deeds committed by the individual in its previous life or lives. 
Even to be born in a particular environment, or with a particular heritage 
is not ascribed to the social or biological environment or material environ- 
ment, but to the merit or demerit collected by the person concerned. Thus 
good men are not made, according to the Vedic systems, on Platonically 
conceived eugenie unions of the best parents, but by dint of individual 
deserts. Thus a man is born in a particular caste because he deserves to 
do so on the basis of his performance in previous lives. The interpretation 
that caste is determined by birth does not go far enough and does not do 
justice to the Vedie moral assumptions. 


f we carry this analysis further we shall find that acting rightly or 
wrongly is in the end based upon the individual's capacity to know the 
Vedic injunctions which are ex hypothesi good for man. Basically, there. 
fore, the Vedic caste system is grounded on the capacity of a caste for know. 
ledge of what is good in the same way as the Platonic classification is de- 
pendent upon the capacity of a class to know the Idea of Good. The 
Brahmin in the Vedic philosophy, like the philosopher of Plato is a custo- 
dian of knowledge, and other eastes are removed from him to the extent 
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of their inability to reach the highest knowledge. The menials are con- 
cerned with worldly matters of attending to the bodily needs of the other 
castes, and are as a whole less likely to achieve total liberation. The 
Vaishyas and Soldiers are also primarily concerned with this world, but 
as they have greater abilities for objectivity than the menials, but lesser 
than those of Brahmins they occupy the intermediate positions. The 
soldiers exhibit more powers of self-sacrifice than the Vaishyas, and in 


terms of the ideal of liberation of the self they etand higher than the Vaishyas. . 


Although the organic pattern in the Vedic and Platonic system is 
eventually traceable to the knowledge of what is good, this agreement is 
purely formal, in the two systems. According to the Vedie philosophy 
the knowledge of what is good ends in the liberation of the soul of man 
from the cycle of births in this spatio-temporal wo-ll, whereas in the 
Platonic philosophy, the idea of Good is a positive organizing principle 
and dos: not advocate annihilation of life but its fulfilment m society, 
human ani divine. Oas leads to the negative attitude to the world, and 
traats it as evil necessity, whereas the other treats the world as challenge 
and an opportunity for exercising positive virtues, such as wisdom, courage, 
temperance and justice, instead of advocating duties which enable one 
for an earlier and complete withdrawal from the world. 

There are also other differences in the two organic patterns under 
consideration. For instance, Plato classifies the society into three classes, 
whereas the Vedic castes are four in number. Plato’s philosopher, by 
definition, can do no wrong and is actively concerned with the legislation 
for and administration of the society. The Brahmin is in society but not 
of it. He is well-versed on the spiritual side, but withdraws from the world 
in order to keep his purity. While birth in the Brahmin caste is a reward 
that a person has won for his conduct in the past life or lives, there is no 
guarantee that he will necessarily use his opportunities well in his present 
life.. But whether he does so or not, no one is going to deprive him of his 
birth right to remain in the castle. In practice, therefore, it cannot be 
maintained that a Brahmin by birth cannot do anything wrong. In this 
respect he is unlike Plato's philosopher, who can be called a philosopher 
only when he is born of the right union of parents and undergoes education 
on the Platonie plan and passes various physieal, mental and moral tests. 
The education of a Brahmin lacks considerably in comparison with the 
education meant for the philosopher of Plato. He is not expected to be 
without a family or without private property. Whilst at one end of the 
scale the Vedic Brahmin does not measure up to the Platonic concept of a 
Philosopher, at the other end of the scale the untouchable in the Vedic 
system is worse off than a slave in the Platonic system. A slave at least 
lived in the Greek family for which he worked, but the untouchable merely 
worked for the upper castcs. The latter not only did not live in the family 
but he also did not dare to cast his shadow across a Brahmin, 
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Whilst Plato's organie pattern is vitiated by intellectual snobbery and 
the assumption that a majority of mankind in his city state cannot attain 
rationality, the Vedie organie pattern is vitiated by these defeats as well 
as by defects arising from later determination of the castes by virtue of 
birth. Justas the society had no real remedy against an ineffectual Brahmin, 
it also had very little scope for bringing out the best in other castes, as 
heredity and environment deprived them of the opportunities to realize 
their potentialities. The present day experiments of democracy in edu- 
cation, and educability of the masses, show the limitations in the Platonic 
and the Vedie groupings of society. 

This article has been limited to the task of comparing and contrasting 
the Vedie and Platonie systems, and no attempt has been made, because 
of the short time at our disposal, to examine the moral assumptions under- 
lying the organic pattern of the two systems. To do so it would be neces- 
sary to go into the details of the various schools of Vedic thought on the 
one hand and into details of the Platonic dialogues, on the other. This 
is no doubt an interesting field of research. 1fit leads, or researches similar 
to it lead to the reconsideration of moral issues in the West and the East, 
there is no reason why the two cannot discover each other and live to- 
gother in the spirib of humanity, even if they have to agree to differ, 
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POLYTHEISM AND SECULARISM IN INDIA 


Dr. RAM CHANDRA Gupta 


Polytheism is the stage or phase of the religious development of man- 
kind in which the belief in and worship of many gods prevails. It 
is distinguished from the previous stage (polydaemonism) by the nature., 
and from the subsequent stage (pantheism or monotheism) by the number, 
of the objects of worship. 


In India, different religious cults have been practised at different times, 
but due to polytheistic character of the Hindu religion there is little 
in the indigenous literature of India, whether Vedic or classical Sanskrit 
or of more recent date, that would suggest the existence of a state of religious 
persecution. 


Indians, like all Orientals, are tolerant of variant belief. Differences 
appeal to them ordinarliy as basis for discussion and controversy, not for 
violent repression ; and the victory at which they aim is dialectic, and relies 
upon argument and persuasion, not upon brute force. It is only 
under the influence of excitement, as at the great festivals, or of pressure 
from without that they endeavour to put down religious differences with 
a strong hand, and to enlist authority and the social order in the service of 
creed and the rights and privileges of an established faith. - 


"e 


There is therefore little or no real evidence of persecution in India even - 
on a. limited and local scale prior to the advent of Islam. In the Hindu 
law-books and elsewhere references are to be found to atheists and heretics, 
but they hardly convey the impression or interference in any way with 
- heterodox custom or belief. The high-born Snataka, e.g., is not to honour 
hereties, even by a greeting. On the other hand, he is not to dispute with 
them.? Elsewhere, atheism is declared to be a minor offence, involving 
loss of caste. The Brahmana who is an atheist is unworthy to partake 
of the oblations to the gods and ancestral spirits; and a kingdom 
where these prevail or hold rule is speedily ruined ; in such a land Snátaka 
should not dwell. There is little indication of ill-feeling, much of the claim 
to or consciousness of superiority, so familiar in later times. The 
contact also of ancient Hinduism with the daughter or separatist forms of 
faith, Buddhism, Jainism and others, cannot be shown to have been gene- 
rally, or except accidentally and under unwanted conditions, associated 
with violence. Orthodox Hinduism has usually been a kindly parent to 


1, Manu, iv, p. 30. 
2, Ibid., iti, 150. 
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the numerous rival or reformed sects which have originated from within 
its broad and tolerant creed during the course of its long history ; and most 
of these aftera brief and troubled career have returned into the comm- 
union of the faith or church from which they sprang. The mutual 
relations have been characterized by dispute and controversy, but 
rarety by active measures of repression, unless these have been provoked 
by aggressive conduct on the part of the heterodox teachers or communi- 
ties themselves. Its missionary work also in the days when Hinduism was 


àn expanding force was accomplished, as far as we know, by peaceful means, 
not by compulsion. 


This is essentially true of the relations and inter-course between 
Hinduism and its greatest rival in India, Buddhism. The causes and history 
ofthe disappearance of the latter from Indian soil are obscure. There 
is no real evidence, however, that it was hastened by persecution from 
the side of Hinduism. The witness of the Chinese pilgrims, especially of 
Hiuen Tsiang in the earliest part of the 7th century, is the most instructive 
in this respect. Their testimony to the widespread influence and very 
numerous adherents of both faiths in India is unequivocal ; but the decline 
in the numbers and prestige of the Buddhist schools in the experience 
of the later traveller in comparison with the increasing ascendancy 
of Hinduism is marked. The rivalry of the two faiths, however, was 
maintained by keen discussion and argument, and the victories won were 
victories of persuasion, not of authority and force. 


But, with the coming of Mubammadanism all was changed; and the 
various religious faiths, which hitherto had amicably lived side by side, 
bent and suffered together before the torrent of fanaticism and lust of con- 
quest that swept over the land. In the early centuries of conflict 
and persecution, Buddhism seems to have suffered most and very many 
of its adherents were put to death. The adherents of Hinduism were also 
persecuted, as they were treated as infidels and idolators by the fanatic 
Muslim conquerors. But the attitude of the conquerors ultimately became 
changed towards Hinduism. To crush and eradicate the Hindu faith proved 
impossible. Christianity also came in conflict with Hinduism when 
the former started its denunciation of popular religious customs and 
festivals of Hindus and converting the lower-caste Hindus to Christianity, 
The orthodox Hindus were also greatly provoked by the activities of 
Christian reformers and preachers, and there were some instances of social 
boycott of Christian converts, accompanied by violence. However, the 
persecuting spirit is not natural to the Hindu, nor in accord with the 
precepts of his faith. 


The polytheistic character of Hindu religion made Hindus tolerant of 
others’ faiths, which politically is termed as secularism. The secula: state 
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involves the idea of religious equality. The state belongs to all. As 
such, all subjects, irrespective of their religious differences, are the equal 
concern of the state. This perfectly agrees with the philosophy of Hinduism. 
- Non-discrimination was the base of Hindu kingship. 

Hindu scriptures and Hindu law-givers: enjoin the king or the ruler 
to treat all his subjects equally, irrespective of their religious and social 
differences. In fact, Hindu religion does not love quarrelling with other 
religions, and it does not believe in or permit religious persecution. 


From the time immemorial down to the present day, the Hindu reli- 
gion has always stood for the ideal of human equality and strived for 
bringing about harmony between different religions. In ancient India, 
the Veda proclaimed non-discrimination : “Make me dear both to Sudra 
and to Arya*—4he upholders of the warring creeds of the day”. Medieval 
India offered a galaxy of saints to harmonise religious feuds in those days 
when they still meant religion as they thought of it or fought about 
it. Modern India presented Gandhi, who was in line with Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda, to work out a change of heart by the religion of love. ` 


Secularism in our country did not evolve on the Western lines. In 
the West, secularism was the logical climax of the movement of renai- 
ssance, reformation, development of science, advancement of knowledge 
and the emergence of the philosophy of liberal democracy. Thus, Western 
secularism demonstrated the significance of “human reason in political 
affairs. On the contrary, India’s social, religious and political tradi- 
tions on the whole have been secular. As against the West, secu- 
larism in India is partly the result of her rich religious and cultural heritage | 
and partly the result of her peculiar background of brutal and barbarous 
conflicts that raged all over the country during the period of transition from 
one rule to another. "Therefore, secularism in India has been the prodúct 
of her traditional belief in the spirit of toleration, reflected in the polytheistie 
character of Hindu religion, as well as of consideration of expediency. 


Further, the basic principle of Western secularism—separation of state 
from the church—is not relevant to the Indian situation. In India, 
there had been no church—state controversy, Hinduism is not an 
organised religion. The entire life of a Hindu, from birth to death, is a 
ritual. Hinduism has no church, because the whole Hindu society is like 
a church, a vast prayer house. Therefore, secularism purely in the political 
sense has no meaning in India. It is the cultural and social backwardness 
of our people that poses a serious problem to Indian secularism. Secularism 
today thus implies a social and cultural renaissance in India. 


3, Samrahasyopanishad. 
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FROM ‘SON OF WOMAN’ TO MAN OF 
ROMANCE 


Pror, Sayama NANDAN P. N. Sixma, M.A. 
University of Behar 


*And God the Father, the Inscrutable, the unknowable we know in 
the flesh, in woman. She is the door of our in-going and out-coming. In 
her we go back to the Father, but like the witnesses of the transfiguration, 
blind and unconscious.” 

It shall be like falling into one of the fallacious mazes of critical eva- 
luation, if at the very inception, we begin playing the two great neighbours 
against each other: the mind and the heart. We shall be guilty not merely 
of breaking a part of the decalogue but also of exposing certain perverse 
state of our basic understanding, the mind is to prove generalisations, 
the heart speaks in slanter ways. It will not be devious from relevance 
to recall that here Lawrence is the speaking prophet. We would cut short 
in getting at the individuality of his own, if we learned to maintain the 
proper distance between Lawrence and Logic. It is to be nothing more 
than a critical prologue of the way he suffers us to approach him in, yet 
it is better never overicoked for the adequacy of vision. 

"Prophet" is an appellation that fits Lawrence very aptly in more 
than one ways. Prophets do not go the way of the Bellwether. First 
and foremost they are themselves; they choose their own Weltanschaung. 
“One should stick by one’s own soul, and by nothing else." “Everyone 
has his own times and his own destiny apart and single.” It is not the 
being that must follow the mind, but the mind must follow the being.” 
“What the blood feels and believes and says is always true.” 

This self-assertion way smack of having an egoistical shade. And a 
psychoanalyst shall have to struggle abnormally for resisting a saltation 
to his clinical box of complexes and compensation. But it is a peculiar 
achievement of the great artistic capacity that Lawrence possessed (and 
he was not always at ease to have possessed it; ^I wish I might be deli. 
vered," he wrote, regarding “‘the literary element") to have been able to 
put forth such strong assertions, which, 16 is so much difficult to believe, 
transfigure and come out of the remarkably delicate, positively frail and 
ending-in-phthis is constitution. It is actually a marvel in the practice 
of detachment, this voice of energy, ‘ike the oracle of Delphos’ rising out 
of a delapsing temple. it is equally righily not to be misunderstood 
with a conipensatory craze for health. There is, beneath it, a surging 
flow of what we call life, a flood of immersing faith in the truth of survival : 
“The principle of life is after all stronger than the principle of death.” 
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Living for a cause—enjoyment or penance is pursuing a fool’s illusion, 
for life is an end in itself : it is to be lived and that is all we need to know. 

This stress on life, this zealous craze for it transcends the shallow 
coasts of humanitarianism. Lawrence professés for life on a cosmic level. 
It is imagined (and with so much of sincerity which rarely goes with imagi- 
nation) that a vast ocean of energy is rising up and down (one is reminded 
of Jung’s vast reservoir of the Collective Unconscious), touching the skirts 
of our beings. What is required from us is a complete, innocent and actual 
exposure of ourselves to it, so that it may take us in. It shall be a trans- 
figuration, a subline change making us a tune in the cosmic symphony, 
rising and falling with it. “I do want him to work in the Knowledge of 
the Absolute, in the Knowledge of Eternity." 

It is not a paradox that Lawrence chooses to call “darkness”, the dark 
mystery what poets and writers as yet have been calling “light”. The 
unfathomable, invisible depths reveal the self-oblivious, innocent and 
blind admission of the infinite Eternity within: ‘I always feel as though 
I stood naked for the fire of Almighty God to go through me." It may be 
called negative capability, though it is never passive resignation or stoicism, 
It is not a joke to invite the cosmos in one's self, that shall need a lion 
within. What is required is a total response, a complete plunge and letting 
the waters level up : “the sheer, living muscular white of the uplands ab- 
sorbs everything." Each human soul is such & repository of universal 
energy and vitality which is linked with the darkness outside: we have 
but to let it take in from that eternity and not to join the link. 

If for the cosmos, we substitute nature, Lawrence offers a comparison 
with Wordsworth, whose sense of the sublime rolling with all things absorbs 
the human being. For the latter nature encroaches on man and he has 
but to submit, and this submission is more or less self-extinotion. “Rolled 
round earth's diurnal course””—this is what Lucy achieved after death 
and all that was of any avail which human life could get. For Lawrence 
man bas to live as a participant in the cosmic rhythm, as one is constant 
exposure to it. To Wordsworth this participation and touch mean dis- 
solution, mingling like the leech-gatherer with the landscape. To him the 
final realisation must be one of divine oneness; Lawrence is for divine 
otherness, for the awareness of a separate reality. Wordsworth’s Lucy 
and the leech-gatherer are related in a way of unification, for Lawrence 
two persons relate themselves when one is aware of the co-existing presence 
of the other. Even with nature, while Wordsworth would choose to be 
one with it, to mingle into it, Lawrence would stand and feel tho sun or 
the moon and its great existence, what he would do on his own part would 
be to expose himself to i$ completely, unreservedly. “Naked” is the word 
he likes to use to denote the exact sense of actual exposure. 


So one of the most inadequate attitudes that one may have for another 
-person or any other existent thing (a flower, a mountain, a beach) is one of 
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holding over it, of possessing it. Possessing a particular person or thing 
means disregarding the sanctity of his or its individuality, violating the 
sacrosance of the cosmic life breathing there. Moreover, it blocks the 
link with the creative rhythm, the feeling of having and holding naturally 
shapes itself m narrow egoism, in idiotic self-complacence, that is ever 
prone to forget what is outside the self. 

The tragedy of the world lies in a two-fold fact : the craze for possession 
and the desecration of divine otherness. Giving a local name and habita- 
tion, Lawrence is particularly concerned with modernity and its money, 
materialism and industries. “The whole scheme of things is unjust and 
rotten, and money is just a disease upon humanity :" it is something that 
must be possessed, something that being possessed itself inveigles for further 
possession of things. “It's time there was an enormous revolution....to 
give life itself a chance....and let money and work be as casual in human 
life as they are in bird’s life.” 

“Love thy neighbour as thyself"—the commandement implies an 
infraction of sacred individuality. “A whole Jerusalem offering itself 
to the cross” —poor fellows who cannot take their own ways even to death ; 
the former dictum asserts that “my neighbour is but myself in mirror," 
the illusion, the perversity of circuitous egoism. “Christianity”, there- 
fore, “is based on the love of the self." 

Lawrence's philosophy is no mere abstraction, that way he would have 
defeated his own belief in sheer life. Everything he says he says for living it 
out. A mysterious thing like the darkness that he refers to, he has lived in 
its contact and has realised that the only proper antiphon to it must emanate 
from the whole being of man. No mere mental supposition is going to do 
any trick, for the mind is not to be relied on for such a deep and subtle 
communion. It is fond of thinking of “why” and "how." The music 
of the infinite Darkness has got such subtle and tender Keys of its own 
that escape the interrogative mark: they are to be felt and heard, there 
is nothing to be catechized about. I is an experience of life “which will 
not be known." 

This eontaet with the divine life, this communion with the eternal 
rhythm is to be established in actual life through the experience of sex. 
It puts us, as it were, "naked for the fire of Almighty God to go through". 
But then it is not a self-centred affair. One comes to realise the great 
mystery, the inexplicable darkness through the divine otherness of a 
separate person. One must love the other partner—a tribute to his in- 
dividuality. This mutual give-and-take bereaved of all concealments is 
love. It is an adventure of any Knight of the grail towards another soul. 
The concreteness of closeness is relied for by Lawrence on terms like “flesh” 
and “blood”. An intellectual supposition may be far-fetched, .it may 
not have the urgency, the spontaneous immediacy that a touch of or a 
prick in the flesh has got. “What the blood feels and believes and says," 
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therefore, “is always true," because it speaks out a fresh, spontaneous and 
real report of the voice >f the soul that has not been profaned by any subse- 
quent mutation and also because a thing can be more intensely and ab- 
sorbedly experienced in a physical than in an intellertual way. So the great 
experience of sex must be taken in its self-oblivious, irrational way, other- 
wise ib may lose its significance, the darkness may decline to be admitted 
to serutinous awareness. When the phallic consciousness is not allowed 
to permeate the self freely, to go through to the deepest strata of the being, 
some of its aspects are exposed to the intellectual photosphere. The best 
appreciation that broad light-rays of intellection can bestow upon dark- 
ness is its condemnation as vulgar and obscene. Intellectualized sex is the 
devil itself. 

The central opposition that the romanties prove or feel to be existing 
between human and natural values is a myth for Lawrence. Ther ecan 
be a satisfying relationship between man and nature so long as their separate 
identities are respected. Towards the close of Chapter I in “Sons and 
Lovers", the description of Mrs. Morel out at a night and of the moonlight 
streaming in upon her through leaves and boughs is not after Wordsworth, 
she does not become one with the trees and the moon, nor is ib in terms 
of conventional nature poetry, as an emblem of delicate beauty. The 
uniqueness of the description is revealed through Mrs. Morel’s sudden 
realisation of the moon's existence as a terrific reality. Tus scene culmi- 
nates in a subtle communion between the two, based ou each one's separate 
identity. In this novel, Mr. Morel possesses som» native spontansity, 
but the modernity does not have any use for it. Henes the man is sacrificed 
to the specialist—he disintegrates, denies life's obligations and becomes 
a sinner against life. His wife is a cerebral character, who turns to her sons 
when the husband being antithetical declines to coms under. Ths sons 
become for her the lovers too; her emotional over-shadowing boreaves 
the boys of any masculine adulthood. Walter breaks at the tension when 
he has his body possessed by the girl of his choice, but his soul belongs to 
the mother. After him the son and the lover combine for her in: Paul. 
His Miriam is an emotional parasite, also very self-indulgent, to whom 
he says, “Can you never like things without clutching them?” Clara is 
all her body, lacking in a balance in her own way. Paul feels the deso- 
n3u2» and so gives her up to her husband. When he loses his mother, 
- a great stanchion that she was for her own son, he suffers immensely. but 
his manhood gets resurrected. 

“All I want is answer to my blood, direct, without fribbling inter- 
vention of mind, or moral, or what not." “The Rainbow” symbolises 
this answer when “the older world is done for, topplinz on top of us; and 


that it is no use the men looking to the women for salvation, nor the women 
looking to sensuous satisfaction for their fulfilment.” 


“Women in-Love" further criticises this sensuousness, even identi- 
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fying it with love, which is said not to be the total man, never so. Aaron 
in “Aaron's Rod" feels it instinctively that love or the wife or the home 
will not do; “born in him was a spirit which could not worship woman.” 
He possessed ‘‘the arrogance of self-unyielding male". The whole novel is, 
a thesis of literature on freedom. Love means a mutual give-and-take 
the husband must give so that he may be loved, but “he must never give 
himself away.” The woman herself says here, “You are yourself anc 

go be yourself. Stick to it and abode by it.” Passion or ecstasy or urge— 
nothing points to a goal outside the personal self. The voice of the prophet 
believing in and relying on the calling of the inner soul gets in these words 
the strongest, sincerest language that even a poet could give to his instincts. 

For a fuller understanding of Lawrence, psychology may be reckoned 
and & comparative study may give us grounds for establishing certain 
critical remarks, that an isolated vision may overlook. One of the primary 
safeguards here shall be not playing Lawrence and psychology against 
each other: the artist’s rainbow is not intended to be clipped of its colours 
by any touch of inapt analysis or intellectualisation. 

For feeling or knowing any external stimulus, attention to it according 
to the background of mental interest is the first need. When it is attended 
to, it creates certain disturbances in the receiving organ concerned, which 
pass through nerve fibres of that organic region and go to the brain. Then 
it is that we acquire consciousness of the stimulus. Floating through the 


white matter of the brain, the disturbances or the impulses go to the muscles 
and we are activated. It is the mind alone, again, that arranges and co- 


ordinates the manifold senses. In light of this brief psychological exsposi- 
tion it is revealed that what Lawrence calls the being ("the mind must 
‘follow the being” and not vice versa), the phallic consciousness lacks on 
basis in psychology. A realisation, very close to a suspension of the mind 
is no realisation at all. 

= What Lawrence means to say is very close to an anatomy of the 
modern times by the psychologist, Jung. The ego or the self of man has 
got two principal regions: the conscious and the unconscious. Unlike 
Freud he does not give a separate category to the subconscious. What 
he does beyond him is dividing the unconscious between its personal and 
collective parts. In the whole self of man, the unconscious covers the 
largest. ground, within it, the collective part is the biggest. There are 
mainly four functions of the energies of the self, called the psyche. They 
are thinking, sensation, feeling and intuition. Thinking is a conscious 
‘process and feeling an unconscious one. The rest of the lot fall half-way 
between the conscious and the unconscious. The modern man has his 
greatest number of uses for the conscious alone. The result is that the 
vast reservoir of energy lying in the unconscious is never used, the primitive 
sources of life are never tapped. As a matter of fact, the very beginnings 
f human -civilisation worked out the initial separation of the personal 
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self from the collective heritage of mankind embodied in the collective 
unconscious. "That process of separation has resulted in the present age 
in the making of individual islands: ‘sealed in gaudy ‘wrappers of the con- 
scious, floating on but impérvious to the vast ocean rolling outside. Man’s 
relation with the primitive principles of energy is cat off. The unconscious 
slighted in this manner takes its revenge in the other way; it irrupts 
occasionally breaking all conscious controls resulting in neurosis atid nervdus 
bréakdown. This is an approximate, factual presentation of Lawrence's 
case, the relief both for him and the psychologist, Jung consists in connecting 
oneself with the unconscious sources of energy. How is this -cofnection 
to be established ? Jung never forgets that the unconscious may be like 
& big green room, where alone the preparations are to be made, but finally 
the actors, the scene: must come to the tiny stage, i.e, the conscious. 
The unconscious energies have got their own way of operating. They work 
through symbols of more or less a universal type : what Jung calls the 
archetypal images. Through these images, through dreams where they 
display themselves and finally through a psychoanalyst’s help, one has to 
bring bits of the unconscious to the -central co-ordinating principle, the 
mind. Thus: the unconscious ties are resolved, are. known and gradually 
this knowledge becomes the redemption. Lawrence, on the other hand, 
suggests a blind plunge or añ exposure and also at times that: “there iso 
 goaloutside you”. He tries nowhere to present a factual method of such 
á plunge. Naturally it is to be presumed that these suggestions are inore in 
the nature of artistic motifs rather than in that of solutions. LA 
.. "The real situation that Lawrenes overlooks is very close to this that the » 
mind i is the chief co-ordinating centre of the being—the sensations are all’ 
transmitted there i in atoms, that. are by its agency 'equipoised i in an order 
of some sense. So all experiences which concern the being must pass through 
the mind to be experienced atall. It is through it alone that contacts’ even 
with the unconscious can be actually established. Hence the very conflict 
that. Lawrence sees between mind oñ the one hand and the being on the 
other and that the Romantics had also felt earlier is purely imaginative. 
Similar is also his and their disparagemerit of the mind. Rather, to realise 
such a difference and the mind's ‘inferiority was one of the chief func- 
tions of romantic imagination. Coleridge was afraid that thinking and 
imagination might neutralize each otherand leave him an inert mass. 
Arnold feared the growing oasis of intellectual preferences and was terrified 
of their encroachments. Somehow or other, all these including Lawrenoe 
lacked somewhere in a proper co-ordinating aptitude that could 
harmonise mind and being and put the things in their fitness : a capacity 
that Shakespeare and the metaphysicals were richly endowed with, who 
never envisaged any bifurcation there between. 

-... The irrational, ‘oblivious way in which sex seems to bring us in contact 
with cosmic darkness subseque ntly turns out to bea contradiction, because 
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the very fact that itis a: realisation that we feel means that its way: lies 
through the mind. So in actual analysis, the unconsciousness of Lawrence 
turns out to be a change of name for a state of consciousness of certain 
unconscious phenomena, which are involved there, particularly in the 
experience of sex. Even here what is psychologically evident is no 
mysterious plunging ; it does not really happen that with sex, like anger, 
“God sent him—it is beyond my knowing”. Much light may be thrown 
here if we note that it is partially correct to say that the urge comes, : but 
it is erroneous to deny the roles of the mind in its coming or its develop- 
ment. The mind is a part of the being, a central part at that: salvation 
travels through it and that is to be recognised, The fields of sexual manifesta- 
tion in man are numerously similar to those in the animal world. The 


primitive heritage continues in olfactory, tactile and visual impressions. ' 


Animal impulses of sex are like human ones biological things. But man’s 
manifestations of the same are much wider. There is almost no sense, no 
mental process which may not be a field for the eros in man. Art itself is 
at the service of this instinct. ln no derogatory sense at all, Lawrence 
himself is thematically erotic, simply because he treats the subject. The 
whole human situation has got a major colouring of eroticism. - 

Thus the whole discussion may simmer down to the fact that instead of. 
being an unconscious plunge, the experience of sex as it is and without 
being in any way intellectualized involves a peculiar culture of the conscious- 
ness, through which certain unconscious instincts pass, the sensitive sexual 


, plexus of nerves and centres offer to the mind a whole set of atomistic” 


„sensations, which stratifies and orders them in a continuum and. they on 
‘their part, keep on willing by the continuous in-flow of similar sensations, 
sorted by the mind in their proper order. Thus after a considerable conscious- 
ly rising nervous orientation, a certain pitch is achieved at which the nerves 
are strained to a high key. Similar experiences of homogenous background 
are.to be evidenced to a great extent in states of extreme thirst or hunger 
and.when we take the first few draughts or morsels in. 


So the distinction maintained by Lawrence exhibits, in the man a, 


pronenes$ to and a definitely heightened sentience of the sensuous. Not 
only that there is absent an equipoise of the.mind and the whole being, but 
also that there is a positive inclination to the simple awareness of things 


through senses : a typicality of the romantic disposition. This craze for. 


experience has been termed, though not very adequately as the" assumption 
of roles" by George Mead. “Not only does one go out into adventure 
de living this exciting poignant experience and that, but one is 
constantly coming back upon oneself (‘you are yourself and so be yourself”), 
perhaps reflecting upon the duliness of his own existence.” Lawrence 


gives evidence of the fact that he has reflected on this dullness. And it is 
as a safety-valve that he pleads for purely physical feeling with a suspension 


of the consciousness, so that one may not be aware of the dullness. A 
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similar expression of “nakedness” as used by Lawrence is also a formula: : 
tion of his longing for or sensitiveness of the immediate, thet angible. ` 


Again speaking psychologically, the act of realisation is always one based 
on recollections from influences and traces of the past. (Psychologically 
too, “all time is eternally present"). What a particular thing is perceived 
to be by us, what we are aware of as an experience is largely determined 
by prior modulations in the consciousness. So we perceive not what we 
see, but what we are. Soa naked realisation, stripped of all mind is 
impossible. What actually happens is very close to the experience of Mrs. 
Morel—““she became aware of something about". It is no plunge, but 
a becoming aware. 

So what comes out to be the proper truth is the expansion of the mind, 
‘its extension and not its suspension in a sexual ecstasy, the philosopher 
errs, but the artist is correct: the example of Mrs. Morel exhibits that 
every time we are aware of a certain experience, our consciousness gets an 
extension. This stress on mind makes it alone the proper standard to which 
all things are relatively to be referred. Lawrence’s depths in realisation 
and his cosmic range naturally remind us of vast concepts like space and 
time. And regarding them, the most perturbing postulates of Einstein 
defying Newton’s absolutism hold that they are no absolute entities. Space 
is simply a possible order of things that we see in it and time one such 
order of events that we experience. So to return to “Aaron's Rod”: “you 
are yourself and so be yourself". The final conclusion rests on the self. 
What Lawrence called the mystery turns out philosophically to be a myth. 
And in literature, it is only as a myth that it justifies.itself as a basis for 


ordering and shaping human experiences. Actual sex cannot tempt | 


Aaron to itself. 
Thus Lawrence completes the journey of the Grail-knight in search 


of the dish and in the end he returns to where he started from : his own 
self. The author of such lines asin “Aaron's Rod” fits well in the company 
of writers like Byron and Wordsworth, the post of the egoistical sublime, 
engaged similarly in making myths which in literature create great things 
but in philosophy flop down. It is a stroke of romantic apotheosis by which 
the experience of sex is given a divine significance. And Lawrence's 
significance lies in his literary aspect where he succeeds like a romantic, 
rather than in philosopliy, where he is incorrect again like a romantic. 


THE NATURE OF A LYRIC 


DR. P. S. SASTRI 
Head of the Department of English, Nagpur University 


. What is a lyric ? It is usually taken to be a short musical com- 
position. Poetry meant for singing must have a public quality be- 
cause singing implies that you are willing to be overheard, if not 
heard. Then the themes will have to be public events like some 
celebration of an event or the death of a great person ; or it may 
express something arousing awe, regret, delight, or  thankfulness. 
Such were the odes of Pindar. The situations are common and so 
are the emotions. The personality of the poet is needed in this sort 
of lyric only to convince us that the poet really experienced the situa- 
tion. In spité of this, the poem is presumed to embody the generally 
appreciated forms of emotion. The words and the images help 
him make the lyric readily understood. This is again achieved by 
the rhythm, melody, structure, and content. The words are simple, 
familiar and musical. The content is intellectually simple, and the 
manner formal. Thus arose the many anonymous lyrics, 

The emotion expressed must be intensely felt. Whatever in- 
tellectual content there is, has to be subordinated. In The Anniversay 
by Donne, for example, there is intellectual and emotionali ntensity. 
But in his Valediction he brings in the metaphor of the compasses 
and exercises his wit. The two souls are like * stiff twin compasses ' 
which cannot be visualised carefully. But there is the feel of a pair 
of compasses, the sense of leaning and firmness. Yet he forces 
the visual on us. There is a detailed, concrete exactness which makes 
the emotional comparison between the compasses and the lovers 
plausible, though on close thinking the likeness would appear super- 
ficial. 

But there is another, a more popular kind of lyric which is a. 
short poem expressing a personal feeling. Self-communing is usually 
found here. The poet may reveal private confidences. Itisa highly. 
individual, an unusually intense, personal emotion. This lyric has. 
in it a unique emotion, an emotion peculiar to rare temperaments ; 
and as such it is fit to be received only by a select band of listeners. 
The tone is that of a soliloquy or confession. The scenes and situa- 

tions are, therefore, rare. There cannot be stock responses, as we 
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have in Gray's Elegy. The images are unique and the manner has 
no formalism in it. When the lover in Browning's poem cries— 

What if this present, were the World's last, night? There is a 
startling revelation of his deeper self. It is condensed and suggested. 
In the anguished utterance, 

-"But she is.in her grave, and oh, 

| . The difference to me ! 
the words themselves are charged with a subtle emotion which is 
spontaneous and intense. 

This lyric too is.musical. But the music here arises from the 
sensuous qualities of the words like the pitch, duration, intensity, 
and timbre. The formal structure appears to be rebelling against 
the emotional situation. Tennyson spoke of Shelley's * Life of Life,” ` 
that the poet seems to go into the upper air and suddenly burst there. ` 
Here the world is the world seen through the eyes of an individual 
and expressed in his words. The language accordingly is more 
living, more organic; and it faithfully reproduces liis experience. - 
Here is the emergence of a personal style. 

The lyric then is short and simple. Take the lines : 

A Slumber did my spirit seal— | 
I had no human fears: 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. ` 


No motion has she now, no force ; 
She neither hears nor sees ; | 
 Rolled round in earth's diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


There is a singleness of theme which has its source in the singleness 
of emotion. The emotion by its reference to the present disillusion- 
ment and.the past hope, has become complex. It is heightened and 
intensified. Then she appeared to be truly immortal, a thing that 
could not be touched by time. Now she is seen returning to the 
great life of nature. ` In the past and in the present as well she appears 
as a' spirit. : The: poet's emotion explains his inability to face the 
actual reality of death. But the feeling is distanced, and it is mue 
and rare. It is felt intensely. I 
Ruskin said that * lyric poetry is the expression ae the -poet of: 
his own.feelings.'. But if an intense feeling is the basis of all poetry,” 
then all poetry. is lyrical in its origin. The good poem is emotionally. ` 
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personal, particular, and complex. But the tone of the. lyric is one 
of. exclamation, invocation ; and there is the unity of mood. The 
structure is in the first person and it is circular as In Bed M d 
Or r spiral as in Shelley. 

The forms of the lyric have not been the victims of fashion. Jn spite. 
of the varied history of the lyric, the forms have remained the same. 
The Greek lyric has a variety of richness, splendour,. delicacy, and 
subtlety of form. Bacchylides and Pindar have given choric lyrics. 
The lyrics of Sappho; Alcaeus and Anacreon have clarity, frankness 
and music. The Latin lyric lost music but.became more literary in 
the hands of Catullus and Horace. With the Elizabetlians and the 
Cavaliers in England, the impetus came from the personal feeling, 
In the hands of the Romantics, the lyric fused the inteascly personal 
outpourings with meditations on social and political questions, or 
with an enraptured response to nature. The Victorian lyric, how- 
ever, has a strict descriptive objectivity. - In modern times the lyric 
has unfortunately lost its music, but gained a meditative intensity. 
Spontaneity is there, but not that of passion, It is the spontaneity 
of the image, of an idea that one wishes to be true. The result is that 
modern poetry is intense because of metaphor. It is.another way 
of saying that the emotion is now indirect and complex. Thus 
Browning, as a good precursor of the moderns, makes the Duke 
casually point at a statue and say: 

notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a seahorse, thought a rarity, 
which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me. 

The lyric answers two demands: First, it expresses feeling. 
Next, it dignifies feeling by giving it a form. The feeling organises, 
shapes and defines the meaning of the experience. The emphasis 
on form that Keats has comes from concentration and intensity, 
two important elements of any valuable lyrical experience. Many 
good lyrics in English are personal-and musical as well. The musical 
quality made the poets conscious of the singleness of theme; one 
theme, one emotion. Then the poet loves to contemplate on this 
emotion and take a deep interest in all its phases. Naturally the 
poet would get at his own emotions very easily and the musical quality 
intensifies its effect. At times certain combinations of verbal sound 
suggest feelings, moods and sensations. Thus Browning writes : 


see, in the evening glow, 
How sharp the silver spearheads charge 
"Where Alp meets heaven in snow. 
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The very sounds give us the feel of the lyric impulse. Such an im- 
pulse when it is carried to the extreme limit results in inspirational 
literature, the poetry of bardic inspiration. Here are the Homeric 
. Hymns, the songs of Blake, and the exquisite lyrics of Shelley. -It 
is the lyric poet who makes us realize man's nearness to the SS 
if not man's divinity. Such are the lines : 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such deep delight 'twould win me, 

That with music Joud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 

And all should see it there ! 

And all should cry, ° Beware ! Beware ! 

"  . His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
i Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

Fear he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise ? 


HARE'S “ANALYTICAL MODEL" 


APALA CHAKRABORTY, M.A., D.PHIL. 
Research Scholar, Philosophy Seminar II, University of Munic, 
Germany 


I am not supposed to write an exhaustive review of Mr. Hare’s 
work. Nor do I intend to do it, as I agree on the whole to his con- 
tention which provides a justification for the validity moral arguments 
I will concentrate only on a few points, which, it seems to me, one 
cannot hold together and which sometimes run counter to some of 
our common beliefs. Mr. Hare starts by distinguishing sentences 
according to their moods (or, meaning, as he says, Language of 
Morals) into indicatives and  prescriptives, the former intends to 
state that something is the fact, while the latter is meant to guide 
actions. Under the second he assimilates, among others sentences 
indicating commands or imperatives and moral judgment, a form 
of evaluative judgment, because, he thinks that both are meant to 
guide actions and are answers to the query : “ What shall I do ?" 
He examines in the course of his discussion singular and general 
 imperatives, defines the character of evaluative, and specially of moral 
^ judgments. At the end of everything he brings in an analytical 
N model in order to show that imperative sentences containing uni- 
versal terms, meant to be extendable to every person in all points 
of time, past, present and future, can serve the purpose of a proper 
moral judgment, and with that in view, uses the term “ ought " in 
italics to suggest the sense which the modified imperative sentence 
is expected to have. That is to say, this ought will convey whatever 
is conveyed by an imperative, but will be extendable in the sense 
mentioned above. A division of the sentence into “ phrastic " and 
" neustic " (as Hare does) will perhaps help us to understand the 
thing. “ All that are said ought to be true " means, “ All things 
said being true—please P' while from this one can always deduce 
sentences like “ Your telling the truth last eveing—please !” and 
* My telling the truth next morning—please !” This sentence with 
the ought claims to perform all the tasks that a normal evaluative 
judgment “ you ought to tell the truth” may perform. 


One may not fail to notice, that Hare as early as in the first. chapter 
* This is a article under Prof, Dr. Stegmuller, philosophisches Seminar II, 
University of Munchon. 
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of his Language of Morals identifies the two terms ‘ universal im- 
perative" and * principle.” Let us take a singular imperative sentence, 
“ (You) Tell the truth” (person, context and content particular). 
We construct a universal imperative out of it by universalising the 
addresses, i.e. commanding every one that wherever is, was or will 
be, the content, i.e. everything that is utterable and also the time, 
ie. holding the command over all points of time, past, present and 
future. Now we have the sentence, “ Always truth ought to be 
told" or “ All that are said ought to be true.” Let us now take 
a normally uttered universal moral judgment (by a person, as it 
always is): “ You ought to tell the truth." Are they similar ? 
One thing is true, that when I pronounce a universal moral judg- 
ment: “ You ought to tell the truth," I am obliged to say, so long 
as I claim to hold this judgment, that he (somebody) in telling the 
truth has done what he ought to have done. Likewise, from the 
command: “ All things told ought to be true” follows “ He ought 
to have told this which is true” analysable into “ His telling this 
truth at a specific point of time—please !". But according to Hare 
(article—Universalisability—Perceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
— 1951) sentences containing universal terms (like “ ought " in the 
moral judgment and therefore the ought in the modified imperative 
sentence) are analytic basis of their particular conclusions. In his 
Freedom and Reason he says that if we use a certain predicate with 
reference to a describable object by virtue of its relevant features, 
we are logically bound to use the same predicate with reference to 
all objects having these features, and I think, as it stands on Hare's 
statement (LM—Decision on -Principle), the term “truth” in the 
moral judgment indicates a factual content and so does therefore 
“* truth ” in the universal imperative sentence we have to deal with. 


This, in fact, is a restatement of Bradley's conception of “ Floating 


ideas " and so if the identity of moral judgments and universal 
imperatives are sought to be concluded on this ground, what is the 
characteristic difference of either of them from descriptive sentences ? 
The identity or difference between universal imperatives and moral 
judgments, whatever they are, must be determined on some other 
plane. 

They are both specimens of. prescriptive sentences.As Hare 
says, that the difference between sentences does not lie primarily in 
their grammatical forms, but in their meanings, we shall see how 
far they convey the same sense as prescriptive sentences. I think 
there is a basic difference between the meanings of the two types of 
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sentences and because of that the one cannot be truly converted into 
the other without changing its basic sense. According to Hare, 
imperatives and value-judgments are included under the category 
of prescriptive sentences in virtue of the fact that both are meant to 
guide actions, ie. to answer the question: “ What shall I do ?" 
Indeed. But do we ask it in the same sense when we ask for a com- 
mand and when we seek to have a moral decision ? Perhaps not. 
When a person who seeks to have a moral decision, asks himself : 
What shall I do ?" he is seeking for the contents of the principle 
of his conduct, ie. wondering on what principle to act. That is, 
as Hare says in the several chapters of his Language of Morals, when 
he (the agent) has a scope of choice, what are the features of the 
given situation in virtue of which he will be able to make his decision 
for or against acting for it with a self-responsibility, i.e. taking the 
charge of choosing in a similar manner on all similar occasions (so 
long as sticking to the principle) and of appreciating others for doing 
as he does, ie. to say, he will choose (if asked) others to act always 
in the same way when they are under a similar situation. Deciding 
either way is taking up certain features as the contents of the principle 
of his conduct. That is, we may say, committing oneself to a certain 
principle. We may also mention here that the agent has made a 
judgment which has got a prescriptive implication, that so long as 
he sticks to the principle, he is under the obligation to act in the way 
prescribed by it. That is to say, on certain occasions, he is obliged 
to say to himself “ Let me do this" and so following Hare one may 
say, this singular imperative is deducible from one’s universal moral 
judgment: “You ought to do so and so under such and such cir- 
cumstances.” Before proceeding further with the other implications 
of this commitments, let us see, what is indicated by “ What shall 
I do?" when somebody awaits a command. We have instances 
of such questions when the soldier asks the Major of the army about 
his movement, etc. IF the Major says “ Turn on the left wheel," 
the soldier obeys what is given to him. Even if the Major, to gene- 
ralise his order, says: “ Always every soldier, wherever on earth, 
turn on such occasions on the left wheel !” (ie. “ Turning of all 
soldiers always when such things happen, on the left wheel—please !"), 
perhaps every soldier understands the order and also does so in 
required situations, but only he does not decide to do so, or we may 
say, m making “ What shall I do P” the soldier is not looking for 
what he may choose to do with the responsibility mentioned above, 
but only for what comes to him from outside. Similar questions 
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are asked by persons who do not know what is the prescribed law, 
standard or order (of the State, Government etc.) and these are 
different from a moral question on the very face of it. 

The distinction between the two things may be seen if we look 
into the way one is expected, if at all, to assent to each of them. This 
is the way Hare wants to bring out the distinction between statements 
and commands. Assenting to a command, he says, is taking the 
resolution of acting according to it or committing oneself to it, as 
to assent to an indicative statement is to believe it. But in what 
sense can one resolve to obey a command ? To resort to the above 
example, if I ask the soldier, who is ordered by the Major to turn 
now on his left wheel, whether he assents to the.command, I am 
afraid, the soldier will take me as putting to him a moral question 
as to whether he can act so from his own principle or only answer 
that he is bound to abide by it being in the army and therefore to 
nod only in one way, if to nod at all. The kind of obligation in- 
volved in obeying a command may be said to have a certain simi- 
larity, in spite of some important distinctions into which I should 
not look at present, to that involved in one's acting in conformity 
with the moral principle one has taken up. As a person, while 
committing himself to a principle of conduct cannot deny at the 
same time to act according to it on a particular occasion, that is, 


is obliged to say under certain conditions to himself, * Let me do ` 
this act," so a' soldier after deciding to place himself in a certain ~ 


situation, which is under the authority of the command, is bound 
by the very sense of the term ‘command’ to obey a given order 
without dispute. To act otherwise is a contradiction. On the other 
hand, one can easily understand what is meant by resolving to act 
according to a certain principle. The term ‘resolve’ may, I think, 
be translated into ‘ taking up’ in the sense of promising to oneself, 
the same sense being suggested by the term ‘commitment.’ To decide 
morally in favour of a certain form of conduct is to promise to oneself 
to abide by its implications. The meaning of it is clearly indicated in 
the manner we take up moral principles from others, i.e. make them 
in a sense our own. Hare has provided a lot of instances in his 
Language of Morals. What we want to mean is this, that while 
there is a sense in saying that one resolves to take part in an army, 
which is a moral decision, there is none in saying, except morally, 
that the soldier, who is in the army, resolves to obey the command 
because of the evident reason that in the latter case there is no scope 


to act in an alternative way except by taking the risk of doing some- 
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thing wrong. The distinction can also be understood with reference 
to what Hare says in his Freedom and Reason, that the distinguishing 
feature of our moral decision is that it involves freedom in making 
it, which is not conceivable in the case of a soldier carrying out an 
order. 

I think, I have at least been able to point to the fact that tSere 
is a basic difference betwen command and moral judgments though 
I do not know to whatever extent has the nature of this difference 
been evident from my discussion. In the rest of the dissertation I shall 
concentrate on one single point, that universal imperatives and moral 
judgments cannot be identified even in respect of their implications 
if the particular conclusions derivable from universal imperatives 
are meant to be proper imperatives, for the prescriptive implication 
of a moral judgment holds only on the person who makes it. It is 
evident from the context of one's asking for a moral judgment that 
one is seeking for a principle for guiding one's action. The principle 
is meant to be based on one's own choice and to guide one's choices 
in future. As it is suggested by Hare’s treatment of the problem 
of moral decision, specially in the chapter on * Ought and Imperative ' 
in the Language of Morals the judgment “ You ought to do such 
and such things in this kind of circumstances ” uttered by a certain 
person indicates that the speaker has decided to accept a certain 
standard in the sense that the assessments made in the terms of it 
may be said to be his own. The distinction between the ‘ ought’ 
of a value-judgment and what Hare calls ‘ ought’ in “ the inverted 
comma " can be understood in the light of this definition. In short, 
a moral principle as such is significant, we may say, only when it is 
taken up by somebody wondering what principle to choose. One 
may try to understand what we want to suggest with reference to 
Hare's contention in his Freedom and Reason and also in his much 
reputed article Universaliability. It seems to be that what he presents 
in these as the psychological causes of one’s taking up a moral prin- 
ciple is not virtually different from the main content of the motive 
theory, which by all means, professes to be a causal analysis of our 
moral arguments. Hare says, that in moral argument we refer always 
to principles, explaining the narrower with the help of broader ones. 
But if one is asked to explain the first principle, to which one refers 
at the end, one is puzzled and does not know how to meet the question. 
This is because this principle refers to the way of life, which one 
should either accept or reject, either attach oneself to it or not. He 
explains the point in his Freedom and Reason by saying that the cause 
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of our taking up the first principle is our psychological attachment 
to it, due either to the fact that we are brought up in a kind of at- 
mosphere or the like. In the Universalisability he says, that the 
relation between one's accepting a first principle and one's being a 
kind of man one is, is logical, though the latter is a cause, not a reason 
for the former, which would violate the Humean law. Certainly 
psychological causes cannot enter as reasons into a chain of logical 
arguments, though it can help us to reflect on the implications of 
the author's statements. However, this faking up of the first prin- 
ciple, i.e. the standard or the ideal, as we call it, is an act which one 
can do only for oneself, i.e. one can accept it only as a guide to one's 
own choices. One can suggest it to others but cannot accept it on 
behalf of them. That is, what we have said in conformity with 
Hare's statements in ‘ Ought and Imperative’ in the Language of 
Morals from “ You (impersonal) ought to do it" pronounced by 
a certain man follows the particular imperative “ Let me do it,” 
because the agent is obliged to say it to himself on certain (defined) 
occasions as “ You ought to do it” is an answer to the query for 
a guide to his actions. To accept the universal moral judgment 
and at the same time not to be able to issue the above imperative 
under defined conditions to oneself involve contradiction. As for 


Hare, an evaluative judgment has necessarily a prescriptive obligation, - 
the moral judgment, “ You ought to do it" is evaluative in so far `“ 


as it refers to the agent. 

But as we have seen above, the judgment has certain other im- 
plications. When one says with reference to a certain action “ You 
ought to do it,” one is obliged to use the term ‘ ought’ with reference 
to all actions having those relevant features in virtue of which he 
uses it in the given instance. That is to say, if a third man performs 
an action with similar contents, one must say, he (that man ) has 
done what he ought to have done. But how far is this latter sentence 
a real evaluative judgment ? That which is true of ‘ ought’ is true 
of all value—words like ‘ good,’ ‘ evil,’ ‘ rihgt' and others. What 
I mean is this, that it is also contradictory to say that “ He ought ` 
to do this” or * This action of his is good " and at the same time 
to mean that he is under no obligation to act in this way ? It seems 
not because of the evident reason that “ You ought to do this ” 
from which one derives “ He ought to do this” is not taken up by 
him as a principle of his conduct, that its is not an answer to his search 
for a guide to his choices and therefore is not morally binding upon 
him, it carries for him no obligation to act in the defined manner. 
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If he takes it up, the obligation will follow from it as his moral prin- 
ciple and not because another person extends the word ‘ ought’ 
to his act because it contains some features which this person (making 
the judgment) has chosen as the content of his moral principle. So 
we must conclude that one cannot make an evaluative judgment of 
other's action in conformity with the state of moral judgment given 
by Hare Moreover, it renders impossible also the deduction of 
the imperative “ Do not do it" (unless addressed to oneself) from 
“ You (impersonal) ought not to do it" on the basis of which he 
identifies the latter with the universal imperative about not doing 
it from which ** Do not do it " evidently follows (Analytical Model 
—LM). This seems to vitiate also the purpose of moral teaching 
which Hare considers to be one of the essential purposes of moral 
language. Of course one's judgment of somebody else's action 
expressed as “ He has done what he ought to have done ” or “This 
action of his is good " will still have a prescriptive implication. 
The agent of the judgment, while pronouncing any of these judg- 
ments, cannot refuse to say to himself under like circumstances that 
he himself is obliged to do as the person, whose actions he has appre- 
ciated, has done. That is, we should say, one can evaluatively judge 
only some acts, mentally substituting oneself in the place of the 
agent. In the Language of Morals (ch. Good in Moral Contexts) 
Hare says that the reason why we are so uncompromising about our 
moral opinions is that a moral judgment about other's action involves 
an obligation on our part to act similarly in similar situation. In 
his Freedom and Reason he seeks to define the universality or im- 
partiality involved in moral judgment by saying that one cannot 
prescribe through moral judgment anything to others what one cannot 
prescribe to oneself. But as it stands, one can never prescribe any- 
thing to others on the basis of one's moral judgment, or we should 
rather say that one cannot make a moral judgment of other's actions. 

With this I nearly come to the conclusion of my dissertation. 
We have seen what are the prescriptive implications of a universal 
moral judgment. I do not think one would agree to say that uni- 
versal imperatives have only the same sort of implications. Take for 
example, the universal imperative stated above, “ All things that are 
said ought to be true." We can derive from this the particular im- 
perative with reference to something which somebody is going to 
say, “ He ought to tell this, which is true " or * His telling this truth 
—please !” But this ought in the particular imperative cannot bear 
the implication of a moral ‘ ought ' unless it means only that if I 
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If T were asked to say in one sentence what I felt abont Ruth 
Jhabvala’s latest novel—A Backward Place—I would say that it is a 
study in contrasts, contrasts between the mníaterial West and th e 
spiritual East on the one hand, and between the characters represent- 
ing and praetising two sets of values in their livos on tho other. What 
strikes me most in her novel is an attempt to present the leaven ofa 


now eultnro, which has been imported like spare parts, but which 





remiin oaly spare parts because they cannot be fitted in it unless 
they are properly chiselled and filed to suit the gadget made at home. 


This contrast is shown right from the begiuning of the novel 


d 


e 


a 


Vien We are introduced to the two main cGharacters—~jufta, a fashion- 


able flirt, and Judy, an English lady who hus married an Indian 
youth. Her husband is an actor i$ would be more correct (o call 
him an artiste who feeds himself on future prospects aud is fastened 
on to it. IStta could not think of an English woman living with an 
Indian in the old orthodox fashion. She advises dudy: “You ought 
to leave him, really you ought." She goes on to say, “Marriages, 
my dear, are made to be broken, that’s one of the rules of modern 
civilization. Just because we happen to have landed in this primitive 
society, that's no reason why we should submit to their primitive 
morality." But in spite of her tail talk about modem civilization 
she is primitive in her ways. Flirting with lovers and giving thera 
up for better ones is certainly not a sign of a civilized woman. 

The same contrast is continued at the Hochstadis who try to 
impress upon Etta that India offers something different fron; what they 
have been used to in their country. When Etia talks of the imc- 
ficiency of the Post Office, Mr. Hochstadts says: “Tt is onc of the 
charms the country has to offer.” 


"Charms!" Etta exclaimed and east appalled eyes io ceiling. 


“That's not exactly the word vou'd use if you wanted to pet 
something done,” 
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"Life plays itself out to a different rhythm here," said Dr. 
Hochstadt. “Tt is fatal to come to India and expect to be able 
to live to & Western rhythm." 

“Well, Franz," Etta said, “Then all I can say is the sooner 
they change their tune the better.” 

The second level of contrast is: supplied by Clarissa and Mrs. Kaul. 
Clarissa, who has come to India in response to the call of spiritualism, 
tries sincerely to understand Indian culture, but does not succeed 
because she keeps her contact with both the extremes. She seems to 
be fired by the spiritualism of India, but still retains her sophistica- 
tion, retaining her contact with the Hochstadts and Etta on the 
one hand, and Judy and Bal on the other. She is still standing on 
the periphery of Indian culture and spiritualism, and finds it difficult 
to enter into the midstream because she does not have the proper 
equipment for it. The most she does is to satisfy herself by praising 
the life led by Judy and her family. She also wishes to lead such a 
life but does not go beyond her wishes. Mrs. Kaul whose endeavour 
is to, become more sophisticated than the sophisticated ones, stands 
at the other end of the contrast. She moves towards the Western 
sophisticated society; whereas Clarissa moves towards the unsophis- 
ticated society of India. But both have only superficial contacts with 
their ideals. 

Mrs. Kaul and the German couple, who are in India ona two 
year exchange professorship, have one thing in common: both are 


interested in the cultural regeneration in the country. They not only sy 
feel strongly about it but also work for it, but to the extent to which - 


they understand it. To them culture only means founding à Cultural 
Dais and staging a few plays and winning the applause of the chief 
guest. This is what happened when the Cultural Dais decided to 
stage, after many vacillation as to the play, A Dolls House by Ibsen 
in Hindi. Mrs. Kaul, as is usual with such ‘workers, was more interas- 
ted in the organisational part of the programme than the actual 
performance of the play. An assorted group of actors staged it without 
the expert direction of an experienced man. Ruth Jhabvala writes 
about it in the following manner: 

Socially, it had been a memorable occasion. There had been 
flowers, flashlights, wonderful silk saries, new hair-dos and the 
Prime Minister as guest of honour. There had also been many 

speeches: by the Prime Minister, one or two ordinary Ministers, by 
Mrs. Kaul and the Norwegian Ambassador (who had seen the 
occassion as one link in the chain of friendship that so closely 
bound the peoples of India to those of Norway.) 
From the point of view of. artistic success the venture was a big 
failure, The  Hochstadts had their reservations. 


X 
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Of course, fairas always, they had to admit that they did not 
know the language and so probably missed a Jot of very fine 
nuances. But they could not help feeling that the production 
as a whole laeked that certain elan which makes for a really 
satisfying evening at the theatre. Mrs. Mahajan, who had taken 
the part of Nora, had several times forgotten her lines, which 
had not unnaturally flustered her and rendered her unable to 
understand the prompter though he spoke loud enough for most 
of the audience to hear him quite clearly. Captain Lakshman 
as Torvald Helmer, had delivered all his lines with his right 
hand raised in the air: which might, the Hochstadts did not 
know, be an Indian dramatic convention, but they rather felt 
it made, as far as the production was concerned, for a certain 
stiffness. There had also been one or two technical hitches 
such as the curtain not closing promptly enough at the end 
of an act, which had tended to undermine the dramatic impact 
of the last lines spoken and had left actors and audience staring 
at one another in some embarrassment ; and the electrician, a 
large Sikh in striped underpants, had made his presence a little 
too conspicuous by casually strolling onto the stage—in pursuance, 
it was true of his duties, but unfortunately in the middle of 
the scene—fiddling about with a refractory light and, his task 
achieved, casually strolling off again. 

But these defects were brushed aside and the Hochstadts had 
no difficulty in rising above them. They applauded, with all their 
heart, ‘the courage and daring of the enterprise.’ 

Here was & true attempt, on the one hand, to revive the 
theatre and rekindle in the peoplea Jove of that great art which 
they had lost but which had once, in ancient days, been so 
triumphantly theirs; and on the other, to weld this ancient 
heritage to what had since been achieved in countires of the 
West and so bring about a synthesis not only of old and new but 
also—and what could be culturally more  fertile--East and 
West. 

This contrast between the characters is heightened by the contrast 
between the big buildings and dirty ‘depressing little huts around.’ 
Right from the beginning the writer has painted this background on 
which the interplay of characters could be seen. Jhabvala makes 
tis see the atmosphere around the flat where Etta was putting up. 

And it was only when one stepped out of the living-room 
of this top-floor-flat on to the terrace (as Judy now did, for 
Etta was being a long time in her bath) and looked over the 
parapet, that it became very clear that this was not Europe. 
The houses, true enough, were built from jazzy pictures in 
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European" and American “magazines, but the surrounding land- 
scape was nob really consonant with anytbing those magazines 
might know of. Vast barren spaces, full of dust and -bits of 
litter, flowed avóund- and between the smart new houses; there 
was not a tree ih Sight, and the only growth to spring spon- 
taneously out of this soil was, bere and ‘there; little huts. patched 
together out of mud and old boards and pieces of sacking. 

Etta, that rare specimen of sophisticated society; was fond of shopping 
but.always liked to enter the smarter shops. She assumed the air of a rich 
customoralthough she wasn’t onc- She moved from one fashionable shop 
to another never feeling satisfied with:the stuff they showed. 

At the end of her tour she as often as not had br ought. nothing 

more. weighty than a card of elastic, but this fact did not detract from 

` her sense of achievement and fulfilment, nor for the pleasant feeling 

` of fatigue that made it imperative for her to relax in some air-condi- 

tioned restaurant where she could sit and smoke and sip iced coffee 
and see, and be seen by, interesting people. 

Mrs. Hoehstadts, unlike Etta, wasa careful, solid shopper. She did 
not visit expensive shops simply to flaunt her dignity and sophistication ; 
: she did not care for flash and pomp, but went into the narrow Janes of the 
bazaar, where she had discovered real goods were to be obtained at a real 
price. It is here that Jhabvala gets an opportunity to show not ouly the 
contrast between the fashionable shopping centres and the narrow lanes 
of the bazaar, but also the difference between the two buyers—one interested 
ir the show of it and the other in the real bargain. 

Tue two of thém (Clarissa and Hochstadts) continued their progress 
down the road. It was an extremely narrow road, with a wall on one 
side into the niches of which shops were fitted and the usual 
ramshackle wooden stalls on the other. The lane between them was 
thronged with shoppers and loiterers and a few stray animals, and 

o littered with straw from wooden crates and with discarded peels ; 
there was a smell of urine and ripe fruits. Mrs. Hochstadts picked 
her way with quiet, steadfast competence, as if she had been used all 
her life to such crowds ; whereas Clarissa, who had moved around in 
these bazaars for years, stumbled and bumped ‘continually into un- 
expected objects. And of the two, it was- Mrs. Hochstadts who 
drew less attention. | | 

.. This study in contrasts affords her many opportunities: of satirising 

the way things are being done in India. “For example, Cultural Dais stands 
for all the fantastic sheemes which are started with great enthusiasm but 
goon neglected.- The plans and schemes are there : they. are nevor.put to 
rd action. “Lhe Norwogian Minister talked of the cnltuvalafíinitios between 
the two as but the reader knows that -he ds talking utter nonsense 
aud is not-fo be believed.  Sudhir-seems Lo represent (he. author, when he 
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calls such schemes ‘hollow nonsense’. When he first joined the Dais, he 
was full of hopes for the wonderful things he was going to do and acheive. 
But soon his enthusiasm began to wear off and he realised that this organisa- 
tion was aluo a bie hoax. He said to J udy : “How much longer can I 
stay here? To sit all day do nothing—tenible, terrible.” What troubled 
him most was the sense of helplessness that he felt while working there. 
He went on : 


If tomorrow now, for instance, someone were to come and say 
to me, why don’t you go to Trichinopoly or Mount Abu or Budge 
Budge or some such other place, they are starting a new scheme there 
for the uplift of the nation—or for a cultural renaissance or for moral 
training and reform—anything like that, any kind of hollow nonsense, 
you know that I would run there? J would believe it and run there. 
He strode up and down mote rapidly, shaking his head at himself. 
Why are we like that ? Always clinging to some big noble abstract 
and talking about it and hoping for it and letting it grow large and 
beautiful in the mind, and then in the end, when there is actually 

.eonerctely to be put into action, then what do we do? Absolutely 
nothing. Forby that time we are exhausted by thinking so much and 
dwelling up in such high territory; and to come down to earth 
ix always rather disappointing. 


But Mrs, Kual did not seem to bother about all. this; her only concern 
was to make the Cultural Dais a forum for the dissemination of Indian 
culture. (It was, in fact, her own culture she was disseminating.) She 
was bothered about the show of the organisation ; its academic and cultural 
part was left to Sudhir. The parties that were arranged at the Cultural 
Dais were not arranged for any cultural or academic interests; they were 
arranged to get an opportunity of inviting some great leader of the country, 
and to get acquainted with some foreign dignitary. She wanted to cuhance 
her social prestige. The persons who came, apart from the chief guest and 
important leaders, were interested cither in showing themselves off or 
iu the programme after the lecture. In one of the lectures Etta reached 
in the middle of the function and came all the way to the front seat assuming 
an air of dignity ; she even exchanged glances with a few of her acquaintances 
and adjusted her dress. The lecturer, unmindful of the interruption, 
went on with his lecture. Sudhir’s Bengali friends who came in not 
very dignified dress, were mote interested in the tea-party than in 
the learned talk of the speaker. | 


In spite of the smail number of pages of the novel, Mrs. Ruth Jhabvala 
has covered a wide range of the life in Delhi—from the ‘priceless fantasies’ 
of the counter clerk at the Post Office, the long queues at the bus-stop, the 
dirty locality in the midst of glamour. an insouciant scooter diis cr. the 
deseriplion of the Tndian bazaar and sticcts, to the life of hetel owners 
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and the persons who establish departments for nothing, and the rag merchant 
who weighs papers wrong. 

Jhabvala combines two things in her novel: the objectivity of a 
foreigner with the sympathetic understanding of a native. In other words, 
it is looking at ‘the backward place’ through the eyes of Judy rather than 
through the eyes of Etta. I am reminded of V. S. Naipaul’s ‘An Area of 
Darkness’ in which he makes the claim that anybody who wants to under- 
stand India must in part be a colonial. According to him there was 
only one Indian who could understand India, and he was Mahatma Gandhi. 
He justified his statement by saying that for most of his life Gandhiji lived 
in South Africa and when he returned he brought that attitude of a colonial 
with him. Naipaul also claimed to have that objectivity. But I should 
like to add that in order to understand the Indian scene one must be in part 
an Indian—and that is what Jhabvala is. (I here refer to the spirit of an 
Indian). She brings to bear upon her subject the sympathetic understand- 
ing of an Indian coupled with deep and penetrating insight into the medley 
of things, and presents before us a pictureof Indian society at one of its most 
turbulent and susceptible phases. It is not mere superficial acquaintancc 
with facts; it is not mere collection of facts; it is life caught in the raw 
and presented as it is. 

Hor book suggests more than it conveys. It does not come down upon 
Indians in the manner of a Naipaul or a Ronald Segal who find no hope 
for India ; it makes us feel and realise that we must mend matters hefore 
it is too late for us. There is this sympathy that one finds through 
the book that saves it from being bitter and unpalatable. It has subdued 
satire and that feminine touch which makes us feel, without, at the same 
time, embittering our feelings. I wish more writers could have written books 


of this type. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE PROGRESS 
OF EDUCATION IN THE PRINCELY 
STATES OF UNDIVIDED BENGAL 


NARAYAN CHANDRA MUKHERJEE, M.A. 
Research Fellow, I.S.1,, Calculta-35 


During the British rule in India, Bengal had two princely States. 
Of the two princely States of Cooch Behar and Tipperah, the former was 
situated in the north and the latter was in the east of Bengal. Tipperah 
was surrounded by Silhet, Manipur, Chittagong, Chittagong Hill Traets and 
Noakhali. The land was fertile and the people depended on cultivation. 

The State of Tipperah was administered by its Maharaja and the 
Govern ment of Bengal was empowered to advise the Maharaja through the 
Resident appointed by the Crown. Such a system slowed down the educa- 
tional progress for many years. 

The condition was favourable from the year 1921, when education 
got a separate port-folio in the ministry of Bengal. The Government of 
Bengal was responsible to maintain uniformity in matters of education 
throughout the land since 1921. "The various commissions and committees 
appointed by the Government of Bengal during tho period for the quick 
penetration of modern education were equally effective in the Tipperah 
State, 

According to the census of 1911 there wero 71 per thousand who were 
literatos in the District of Tipperah. If we analyse by sex we can sect hat 
132 males and 6 females per thousand respectively who were literates. The 
rate of literates increased with the growing of ages. Between the age group 
of 0—9 the male and female literates per thousand were 17 and 2 respectively, 
between 10-14 were 127 and 13 respectively and between 15-19 the figures 
stood at 188 and 18 respectively. At the age of 20 and over the male litcrates 
were 198 but the female figures dropped to 9. So we see that the females in 
the District of Tipperah had to face with such a surrounding that checked 
their educational growth after the 20th years of their age. 
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Ref: (1) Census of India 1911, Vol. 5, Part I, Bengal: Subsidiary "Tahle—TI, 
Page—369. i 
(2) Reports on the Administration of Bengal 
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There were 78 males and 11 females among the Muslims and 430 males 
and 29 females among the Hindus per 1000 aged 5 and over who were accepted 
as literates in the Tipperah State according to the statement No. IX——9(a) 
of the eensus of India 1931, Bengal. 

Literacy ratios for both sexes by districts were illustrated for the 
years 1921 and 1931 in diagram No. IX—2. The highest degree of literacy 
was in Calcutta. The ratio was higher than 20 per cont. only in the district 
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of Howrah and it was between 14 and 20 per cent. in Hooghly, Midnapore and 
Bakergauj. In Darjeeling, Burdwan, 24-Parganas and Noakhali the ratio 
was between 12 and 14 per cent., but except in the district of Bogra, Dacca 
and Chittagong where it was between 10 and 12 per cent., it was not as high 
as 10 per cent in any other part of the province. In Faridpur and Tipperah 
it was between 8 and 10 per cent. 

In the Tipperali State a larger proportion of the average ofall persons 
literate were literate in English. i 

Tipperah State extended over 2597 square miles. Its population 
according to the census of 1911 was 2,502,577, according to 1921was 2,744,860, 
and according to 1931 was 3,109,735. For general administration purposes 
the State was divided into three sub-divisions e.g. Sadar, Brahmanbaria 
and Chandpur. 
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Ref: Consus of India 1931, Vol. 5, part —I, Literacy Chapter, Pages-—318-323. 
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From the year 1921 the State of Tipperah could make rapid educa- 
tional progress. The total number of public institutions and pupils were 
3879 and 139,537 in 1922, 3990 and 135, 445 in 1923, 4189 and 148,376 in 
1924, 4447 and 151,458 in 1925, 4587 and 167,353 in 1926, 4690 and 182,651 
in 1927, 4814 and 198,166 in 1928, 4626 and 207,483 in 1929, 4454. and 208,504 
in 1930 and 4522 and 204,127 in tho year 1030 respectively. 

Tipperah State had only one College up to the year 1931. 

High English Schools also increased. There were 56 High English 
Schools in the year 1922 with 8,682 pupils on the rolls. After 10 years 
the number of High English Schools were 61 with a roll strength of 13,516. 

The Middle English Schools progressed very quickly during the period 
from 1921 to 1931. There were 101 Middle English Schools with 7,203 
pupils in the year 1922. In the year 1931 the number of such schools were 
143 with a roll strength of 14,455. > p 

Middle Vernacular Schools were disappearing. There were 11 such 
institutions with 516 pupils in the year 1922 and 2 such institations with 
307 pupils in the year 1931. 

_ Primary schools were increasing quickly.. There were 3,614 such 
institutions with 108,428 pupils in the year 1922. In the year 1931 tho 
number of primary schools were 4,102 with a roll strength of 160,847. 

Technical education was not spreading at a satisfactory rate. 
There was only one such institution in the year 1922. In the year 193 
though there were five such institutions the roll strength was only 382. — 

There were two training schools in the Tipperah State throughout 
the third decade. | b 

The. unrecognised schools were disappearing slowly. There were 
130 unrecognised schools in: the year 1922 with a roll strength of 3,528. In 
the year 1931 there were:75 such schools with 3,417 pupils on the rolls in 
the Tipperah State, 
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The percentage of male scholars to male population of school going 
age was 49.2 in 1922 and 79.1 in the year 1931. 

The percentage of female scholars to female population of school going 
age was 14.1 in 1922 and 20.2 in the year 193]. 

The number of Muhammadan pupils in the Tipperah Stato m the year 
1922 was 91,087 and in the year 1931 was 150,822. 

The percentage of Muhammadan pupils to Muhammadans of school 
going age was 29.5 in the year 1922 and 49.4 in the year 1931. 
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Ref: (1) Bengal District Gazetteer, E. Volume, Tipperah District Statistics 
1921-22 to 1930-31. pp, 14 —18 (Table) 

(2) Five-yearly (Quinquennial) Reviews on the progress of education. 

(3) Caleutta University Calender. 

(4) Report of the Muslim Education Advisory Committee, Government of Bengal. 
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Tn the State of Tipperah the number of schools recognised by the 
Jaleutta University, immediately before the Indian Universities Act of 
1904 was 16. A few schools were permanently recognised ando thers were 
provisionally recognised. The unrecognised schools were gradually loosing 
their separate existence. The Education Department was the Chief 
Controller of education. | 

For the raipd growth of education the Government introduced the 
“Grant-in-aid” poliey. 

Tn the Tipperah State there were six permanently recognised and five 

provisionally recognised schools, j i 

x The permanently recognised schools were as under :— 
(1) Agartala Umakanta Academy, Tipperah State, 
(2) Beloniya B. K. Institution, Tipperah State, 

(8) "The Dharmanagar Beer Bikram Institution, 

(4) Kuilesahar R. K. Institution. 


hu 


(5)  Khowai H. E. School, ` 
(6) Sonamura N. C. Institution. 
The provisionally recognised schools were— 


(1) The Agartala Bodh Jang H. E. School, 

(2) Agartala Maharani 'Pulshibati Girls’ A. E. School, 

(3) Agartala Pragati Vidyabhaban, 

(4) Kailasahar Ramkrishna Siksha Pratisthan, 

(5) Kamalpur H. E. School, ete. 

The Agartala Maharani Tulshibati Girls’ H. E. Sehool was mainiv 
responsible for the growth of girls’ education in the Tipperah State. 

There was one college in 'Tipperah up to the third decade of the 
Twentieth century. 

The Victoria College of Comilla was the outcome of the efforts of Rai 
A. C. Roy Bahadur. In 1886 he founded the Roy’s Entrance School which 
was changed in 1888 to Victoria School in commemoration of the Jubilee of 
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Queén Victoria, ` The College grew out of this school in 1899 and was affiliated 
up to the F. A. standard at that time, When the new regulations of 1904 
of the University came into force, its affiliation was restricted to the LA. 
standard. In 1918 when a second building was constructed, the status of the 
college was raised to the B.A. standard. I.Sc. classes were opened in 1924. 

Capt. N. N. Dutta founded in his native place the college known as 
Srikail College. He spent large sums for the Institution. The college was 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta up to the L.A. standard in 1941 and 
to the B.A.-standard in 1942. I 

The Comilla Victoria College was allowed to open a branch in the 
emergeney period during the war. After the war ended, the people collected 
Rs. 1,834,500 for that branch. 

The Maharaja Bir Bikram College, named after His Highness 
Maharaja Bir Bikram Bahadur of Tipperah was started in 1947 as a 
Government Institution maintained and financed by the Government of 
Tipperah. The foundation of the college was a part of the scheme known 
as the “Vidyapattan Scheme” which the Maharaja adopted for the spread 
of higher education in his state. The college was affiliated to the I.A., ISe. 
B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com. standards of the Calcutta University. 

The Ramkrishna Mahavidyalaya (College) owed its origin to the 
local Ramkrishna Ashram. It was a development of the students’ Home 
started by the Ashram in 1929 and was then a Mahavidyalaya with affilia- 
tion up to the I.A., T.Se., and B.A. standards of the Caleutta University. 

Ref: (1) Supplement to Hundred years of the —University of Calcutta, pagos Y 
59-156. yá 

(2) Calcutta University Regulations, | 

(3) Unpublished Records of the Government of Bengal. 
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From Sadler Commission (1919) to independence the problems of 
education were examined by some important reports, viz., Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission’s Report (1919), Hartog Report (1929), Abbot-Wood Report 
(1937) and the Sargent Report (1944). 

It was for the first time that the Sadler Commission suggested the 
transfer of Intermediate classes to high schools and the need for setting up 
of an independent board of education to contro! high school and intermediate 
education. 

In the opinion of the Hartog Committee, the Matrieulation examina- 
tion dominated the whole of the secondary course. 'The Committee, however, 
acknowledged that secondary education was well advanced in comparison 
with mass education. 

In 1936-37, two English experts, Messrs. Abbot and Wood were 
invited to advise the Government on certain problems of educational 
reorganisation and particularly on problems of vocational education, 








w 


Re: (1) Sadler Commission Report, 1917-19 
(2) Hartog Report, 1929 
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(3) Abbot-Wood Report, 1937 
(4) Sargent Report, 1944 

According to the graphical representation in page 287 of the Census 
of India, 1921, Vol. 5, part I, the number of literates per 1000 was 85-100 
in Cooch Behar. This state was situated in Northern Bengal. The whole 
of Northern Bengal according to this Census report was educationally back- 
ward. The statistics of male literacy in Northern Bengal as shown in 
this census report was 31 between the ages 5-10, 103 between 10-15, 156 
between 15-20 and 123 between 20 and over. 

The statistics of female literacy in Northern Bengal were 6 between 
the ages of 5-10, 17 between 10-15, 15 between 15-20 and 10 between 20 
and over. 

So the average figure for both sexes per 1000 was about 115 in Northern 
Bengal according to the census of 1921. 

The princely State of Cooch Behar was backward in comparison to the 
whole of Northern Bengal. 

As found in the statement No. IX-2(2) of the Census of India 1931, 
Vol. 5, part I, page 318 the number of literates por 1000 of both sexes 
increased within a period of 10 years in the state of Cooch Behar. As shown 
in this statement the male and female literates per 1000, aged 5 and over 
wore 132 and 15 respectively indicating the growth of education in this 
princely state during 10 years from 1920 to 1930. 

According to the reports on administration of Bengal 1922:28 the 
+ the number of pupils attending the four higher English schools of Cooch 
_ Behar rose from 804 to 873. The number of recognised primary schools 
rose from 272 to 278. The Victoria College continued to make statisfactory 
progress. The total expenditure from state grants and local sourees on 
primary and secondary education was Rs. 77,744. 

As found in the Administrative report in 1930-31, the number of 
Higher English schools was 6. The number of primary schools fell from 
300 to 289. The number of middle English and middle Vernacular schools 
fell from 50 to 48. The average daily attendance was 9129. The number 
of students in College showed an increase. | 

The total expenditure incurred by the State for primary and secondary 
education was Rs. 57,562 against Rs. 56,042 in the preceding year. 

The total number of institutions for the special education of 
Muhammadan pupils was 21. During 1922-33 the total number of schools 
tose from 327 to 350, the number of pupils from 12,445 to 13,817 and the 
average daily attendance of. pupils from 8766 to 9356. o 
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Ref: (1) Census of India, 1921 and 1931, (2) Reports on the Administration of 
Bengal, 1921—38, (3) Hundred years of the University of Calcutta, (4) Unpublished 
records of the Government of Bengal, (b) Calentta Gazette Part I-B, (8) Calcutta 
University Calendar, (7) Annual Reports of the University of Calcutta. 
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The Education Department, the Univeristy of Caleutta; aud various 
religious and philanthropic societies were responsible for the growth of educa- 
tion during the period from 1920 to 1947 in Cooch Behar. 

The ruling Maharaja of Cooch Behar during the third decade was an 
enlightened ruler, He added his mite with the Government of Bengal 
for educational growth and expansion in his State. 

It is thus clear that during the interwar period the princely States 
of Cooch Behar and Tipperah could make some progress in education. The 
new ministry took office in Bengal in July, 1937, and a seven-year 
programme of progressive cducation to liquidate illiteracy was launched. 
Newspapers and magazines helped the cause and began an educational 
cam paign with vigour. 

During 1939-45, Britain was at war with Germany. Within a few 
hours after the declaration of War, the British Government empowered the 
Viceroy of India to suspend the “provincial autonomy" provisions of the 
1935 constitution and declare India a belligerent. 

In Bengal, under the leadership of Fazlul Huq, the Moslem ministry 
remained in office. Education followed a shaky pattern. : 

Educational development was not . only stopped during those War 
years, but its meagre facilities were subjected to general neglect. 

The War was over in 1945 and India faced a reconstruction programi. 


Times were bad in Bengal in the aftermath of war. The saddest event 


in Bengal in 1946 was the religious outbreak. "Therefore it was not a suitable 
place for educational promotion in 1046 and 1947. 

Plans for the- future of education in Bengal involved reorganization 
of economy. | 

The Government of Great Britain encouraged so long for the spreading 
of a purely literary form of education to create a limited intelligentsia to 
serve their own purpose. Medical, Engineering or Technological educations 
were completely neglected. In a word the investment in human capital 
was unprofitable and not marketable. 


Though it is difficult to ascertain a scientifically unassailable rate of 


return of investment in huinan capital (education), yet in the modern world 
the educational structure and pattern in any country should have universal 
demand. | 

The Government of Bengal was vested with such a responsibility 
after independence. 

It is expected that both Cooch Behar and Tipperah will try to canalise 
human energy to a profitable channel. 
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OUTGROWN 
Grorrreny JOHNSON 


Once close as brothers or a brace of apples 
Bib-bobbing on a single stem were we— 


In the mind's pursuits and the body's friendly grapples 


Two glowing wrestlers knit in one. 


Today 
We passed each other in our boyhood's town | 
Like strangers touring in a foreign place. 
Your onward stride and eyes set far away 
Showed elearly you had quite forgotten me, 
As Thad you, till startled by your face. 


Sleepwalker, ghost of a far self once mine 
Gliding and gliding irrevocably down 

The long road to the station, why should I 
Stop you in hope to revive your consciousness 
Of a dead world we never could repeople?. 

I did not. Yet with what a stified cry 

Did anguish watch you growing less and lese, 
And as you vanished past the traffic-sign 
With O what faintest of farewells the vast 
Abyss of sundering air prolonged the last 
Reverberations trembling from the steeple. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Strange Soldiering. By Richard: Lawson. Published by Hodder 
Stoughton, London ; 1963. Pages 176. Price 16/-. 

Congo was very much in the headlines of the World's Pressin the 
early 'sixties. A sane view of events, a correct perspective of the 
situation in that troubled land since its liberation from colonial rule is 
presented by an intelligent eye-witness. Major Lawson as an officer of 
the Tank Regiment, seconded to the Third Brigade in the Royal 
Nigerian Forces, is singularly equipped for the task. 

The volume does not profess to give a chapter of recent military 
history, nor in any way deals with ‘world politics; the author has 
no political axe to grind. His has been a pacific, humanitarian mission. 
Themselves unarmed, he and his comrades succeeded, in their measure, 
in restoring peace and good life to that faction-rigged and terrorist- 
torn territory. They rescued missionaries and nuns from the turmoil 
of tribal warfare in Katanga : the story told breathlessly in Chapter XII, 
“All Missionaries Are Safe.’ And they brought the message of security 
and confidence to the ordinary people in bush villages and outlying 
towns; ‘whom world statesmen sometimes seem to forget, people terro- 
rized by the massacres and marauding of indisciplined irregulars, men 
and women, leaderless and foodless, eying.) in agony, “When will this 
Independence end ?” 

It is a well-told tale of strange adventures, its author “wildly and 
heroically adventurous". His episodes read like Scarlet Pimpernel 
exploits. The dramatic account of the author’s experiences provides 
‘one of the most exciting stories of our time’. It releases the writer’s 
personal emotion, “to get the Congo out of my system." Yet itis a 
modest, realistic narrative—graphic, unvarnished. Hence its wide» 
appeal. 

The illustrations evoke an oxotic atmosphere. 

K. Lahiri 
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Ourselves 


The Government of India bas instituted a Jawaharlal Nebru 
Award for International Understanding to be given for outstanding 
contribution to the promotion of international understanding, good- 
will and friendship among peoples of the world. There shall be one 
Award each year and it shall carry an amount of Rs. I lakh in cash 
and a citation. It is proposed that the first award be made this year 
for 1965 and presented to the recipient at a special ceremony to be 
held in Novernber, 1966. 

A Jury consisting of the following has been appointed by the 
Gsivernment to scrutinise the proposals and to make final selection for 
the Award : 

1. "Vice-President of India. 

2. Chief Justice of India. 

3. One Chief Justice of a High Court. 

4. One Vice-Chancellor of an Indian University. 
5. One person representing the Press in India. 

6. Two eminent persons from public life in India. 

The Indian Council for Cultural Relations will administer the 
Award and wilh provide the secretariat and other assistance to the 
Jury. In its work of scrutiny aud evaluation of proposals received 
for consideration, the Jury will also be assisted by four distinguished 
scholars who will be idvited to function as advisers to the Jury. It 
is proposed to select one Indian scholar each in the fields of interna- 
tional law, Political history, Sociology and Economics, The Advisers 
should be ou!standiug and conversant with international develop- 
ments in their respective fields and should be readily available for 
consultation by the Jury and the Secretariat. They will be invited 
to offer their services for this work of national and international im- 
portance in an honorary capacity. But the Council will be happy 
to pay them an honorarium of Rs. 1000 per annum each plus travell- 
ing expenses if they are from outside Delhi. Each Adviser will be 
appointed for a period of three years in the first instance. 

The Secretary has desired to know from this University the 
names of a few distinguished Indian scholars in the fields specified 


above who may be considered by the Jury for appointment-as Advisers, 


preferably before April 10, 1966. 
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' CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY | 
Notification No. CSR/1/60 — 


Ib is notified for general information that the Vice-Chancellor in exercise of the 
power conferred on him by Section 10(4) of the C. U. Act, 1951, has been pleased to 
approve of the modified Regulations and Syllabus for the Diploma i in Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene as adopted by the Academic Council on the 11th September, 1965. 

The modified Regulations and Syllabus for course have been set out in the: accom- 
panying papers and will take effect from the Session 1965-66. 


Senate House, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 10th February, 1966, Assistant Registrar. 
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CHAPTER XLIX-H 
DIPLOMA IN TROPICAL MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 


l. An examination for the Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene shall 
he held twice a year in Calcutta on such dates as the Syndicate shali determine, the 
appointed date to be notified in the a | I 

Any Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery o Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery 
ray be admitted to this examination on Cp ofa certificate of having suhse- 
quent to his passing the M.B.B.S, Examination— 

(i) Atténded for a period of 9 months and recciveo instructions in (a) Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, (b) Tropical Pathology and Bacteriology, and (c) Medical 
Parasitology and Entomology, the course of teaching consisting of Theoretical lectures, 
Clinical instructions and Practical classes as follows in. an institution recognised fer 
the purpose :— 

(a) 11 opea; Medicine and Hig ygiene including special instructions on leprosy, 
infectious diseases, filariasis, leishmaniasis, skin diseases, rabies and anti.rabic work, 
tropical -hygiene, provenuve medicine, pharmacology and therapuotics, and surgery 
_of tropical diseases—loctures (100 hours), clinical instructions and demonstrations 
(250 hours). 

- (b) Tropical Pathology and Bacteriologi gy including virology, haematology, serology 
and. a vue (50 hours); Practical classes and . demonstrations (125 
hours 

(c) Medical Parasitology and. Entomology including med dical protozoology, medical 
entomology and helminthology and medical dd = leetures (50 hoors y ; Practical 
classes and demonstrations (125 hours). ; p 


A candidate must attend at least 75 por cent. of the total namber of. lectures, 
of Clinical teaching and of Practical classes in each subject in order to be eligible for 
héing sent up for the D.T.M. & H. Examination, and - x 

(4j Prectised the medical profession for a continuous period of Na years or 
h&kl residential appointment i in a teaching hospital for at least one yéar. 


2, Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send in his appli- 
cation to the Registrar with a certificate in the forin preseribed by the Syndicate and 
a fee of Rs. 100 at least one month before the date fixed for the (DO Dit of the 
examination. š T : 


3. A candidate who fails to pass or io presont: himeelf for the examination shall 
nob be entitled to claim a refund of tho fees, Such candidate may be admitted to any 
subsequent examination on payment of the preseribed feo provided ho prosecutes a 
fresh courso of study before such examination. A candidato who fails to pass in any 
one of the three subjects prescribed for the course under Section 4 below shall be given 
one chance to appear at the examination in that subject only on payment: of the pres- 
cribed fee without attending classes in the subject provided he appears at the nexš 
examination, 
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1, very candidate shall be oxamined in the following subjects :— 
(u) Tropical Medicine and Hygiene .. 2 papers and Oval, Practical and Clinical 
Examination. 
(b) ‘Tropical Pathology and DBactevio- 2 papers and Oral and Practical Examina- 
logy, Pharmacology and Tropical tions. 


Surgery, 
ic} Medical Parasitology and Entomo- Do. 
logy. 


5. ‘The examination shall be Written, Oral and Practieal and the full marks 
for each subject and the minimam marks reosired ror passing shall he as iollows :— 











"l'henretical Practical 
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| 
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I. Tropical Medigine and Hrsieno m" 
Paper ` 
Tropical Melieine .. 200 100 100 160 
500 250 200 100 706 250 
Paper 2 
Tropicai Hygiene and Preventive 200 
Medicine. 
II. "Tropical Pathology and Bacterio- 
logy,  — Pharmseology and 
Tropical Surgery— 
Paper 1 
Tropical Pathology 200 100 200 200 100 
Haematology and Bacteriology 500 250 700 350 
ú 2 ' 
; Mo Timmunology, Poarma- 200 
alogy and ‘Tropical Surgery. = 
N TIT. Medical Parasitology and Ento- 
i S 
Paper 1 - 
Protozoology, Mycology and Der- 260 50 100 
matology. 
500 250 200 100 700 350 
Paper 2 i 
Ftelminthology Entomology 200 50 50 ” 
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G. As soon ex possible after the examination the Fyndieate shall publish a list 
of suesessful cendidates in order of merit. Mach suceossfuül] eandiate shall be given 
a Diploma in the form printed in the Appendix. 
^. The limits of the subjects for the examination and study shall be as follows :— 


be 
e 


TROPICAL MADIIN IX 


Approach io Tropical Medicine. General considerations of the climate. Factors 
that determine the qistvibution of diseases. Diseasca due to the effect of climate. 

Epidemiology, aetiology, sy mptematbolagy. diagnosis, treatment and principles 
of prevention of the following diseases : 

Protozeal disease >s—Malaria, Blaek.w ater fever, Teishmantasis, Trypanesomisis, 
Amoebiasis, Giardiasis, DBalantidiasis, Coccidiesis. 

Bacterial diseases—Bacillary dysentery, Cholera, Food poisoning, Enteme fevers, 
Brucellosis, Plague, Melicidesis, Leprocy. 

Rickettsial disenses-— Tho typhus group. 

Spirochaetal diseases—Relapsing fever, Ret-bite fever, Leptospirosis, Yaw. 

Vitus diseases—Dengue, Sandfly fever, Yellow fever, Tnfectivo hepatitis, Small- 
pos, Rabies, Lymphopathis venerium. 
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Helminthic diseases-—Filariasis, Guinea-worm disease, Schistogmiasis, Ancylosto- 
miasis, Taeniasis, other helminthic infestations. | 

Nutrition and nutritional disorders in the Tropics—Dietary requirements and 
the common deficiencies, Diseases due to specific diotary deficiencies, Night blindness, 
Phrynoderma, Beriberi, Aribeflavinosis, Pollagra, Rickets, Osteomalcia, Seurvy, eto ., 
Mineral deficiencies, Sprue and para.sprue. I 


Other diseases—Chronic ulcerative colitis, 'Propical-ulcer, Granuloma venerium, 
Infantile cirrhosis of the liver, Epidemie dropsy, Lathyrism, Anaemia associated with 
tropical diseases, ‘Sp enemegaly', Hepatic disorders, Tropical eosinophilia, Diabeteis 
ae jd applicable to certain tropical affections, Skin diseases commonty seen in 

ndia. 

Clinical Demonstration in the Hospital. 

Social aspects of Tropical diseases. 


TROPICAL HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Public Health Organisation—Hssential functions of Public Health Services. 
Public Health Organisations and Administration in India—Central, Provincial and 
Local. Urban and Rural. Private medical practitioners and public health. 

Epidemiology and Central and Communicable Diseases. | 

Food and Nutrition—Food requirements. Border line nutritional deficiencies 
and aids in detecting them. Dietetics in tropies. 

- ibd Health Chemistry, Industrial Hygiene and Physiclogy Biochemistry and 
r0phystcs). ' 

Climate and Health—Ciimate : different factors that comprise wheather and 
climate. Indices of climate. Relation of climate to health: ‘Comfort range’ and 
healthful living. Direct and indirect effects of climate on disease. 

Environmental Sanitation and Principles of Sanitary Enginerring. 


Water Supply—Relation between water supply andhealth. Water supplies in 
India—Urban and Rural. Quality and quantity of water standards. Disinfection— 
Water analysis and interpretation of results. ! | 

Disinfection and disinfestation——Various methods of disinfocvion—natural, 
physical and chemical. Standardisation of cdisinfectants—common disinfectants, 
antisepties, insecticides and fumigants and their practical use, 

Disposal of waste products-—Nature of waste products. Reasons for disposal. 
Various methods of disposal. | 


Y ital statistics—The chief sources of vital statistics and the methods of. collectifig 
them in India. Common rates used in publie health statistics. 
Population control. 


Personal Hygiene—Health knowledge and practice. Attitude and habit for. 
mation. Personal adjustments. 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Mode of action of drugs. Principles of chemotherapy. 
Drugs used against helminthic diseases. I 


Drugs used against protozeal diseases: amoebiasis, leishmaniasis, trypanose- 
miasis, malaria and snirochactal infections. 


. . Remedios used against bacterial diseases—sulpha compounds and antibiotics. 
Remedies used against Viruses and rickettsial diseases. 
Remedies used against deficiency and miscellaneous diseases. 
Indigenous and Introduced drugs of proved. value. 
Practical demonstrations on the action of above drugs on experimental animals. 


i MEDICAL PROTOGOOLOGY 


General morphology, classification and reproduction of protozos. 

The Rhizopoda:  Freé-living amoeaace—A proteus. A Lima. Coprozoic 
&moebae—Dimastigamoeba gruaderi, Sappinia diploidea; Parasitic amoeaac of man 
and animals—Endamoeaa—E. Blattae; Entamoeba; E. gingivalis, E. coli, E. histo- 
lytica. Pathogenesis of amoebiasis. Laboratory diagnosis and cultural methods 
Entamacaar of animals; lodoamoeba—I. butschali; Endolimax—-E. anam; Dienta- 
moeba—D. fragilis. | 


The Mastigephora; Coprozoic flagelleis.—Cercomonas, Bodo; Intestinal flagel- 
istes of man—Enteromones hominis. Embadomones intestinalis. Trichomona 
hominis. Tr. Elongata. Tr. vaginalis. Chilomasti and mesnili, Giardia intestinalis. 
Haemoflagellates and allied protozeal organisms. Leptomonas, Crithidia, Herpeto- 
monas, Leishmania, Trypanosoma, Leishmania) ; of man—L. denovini (Kala-azar and 
dermal leishmaniasis): L. Tropica (Oriental sore) ; L. Braziliensis (Es-Pundia or South 
American muso-cutaneons Leishmaniasis). Tranmission problem, cultural methods— 
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Laboratory diagnosis, Trypanosoma—Ir. Lewisi (rats)--Tr. evansi (Horses)—Tr. 
equiperdum (Horses) —Tr. brucei (Gamo animals in Africa). Tr. gambiense (men,, 
Tr. rhodesiense (man), Tr. Gruzi (man). Transmission problems; Laboratory diagnosis. 

Cnidosperidia : Myxosporidia, Nosema. Pebrine and its problems. 

. The Sporozoa: Coccidiida—Haemosporidiidea—Haomoprotes,  Lueeocytozoon, 
Plasmodia. The malaria parasites of man-——Life eyoles in man and the mosquito. 
Transmission problems—Pathology of malarial infections and pathogenesis. of relapse, 
Tho Phasmodia of hosts other than msn—P. Knowlesi (Simian), etc. Eimeriidea— 
Himeria ; Isospora. Coccidia of man—Isospora hominis—Lifeicycle. Piroplasmidea— 
Babesia, Thuleria. Life cyles and Transmission probels, 

The Cilliophora—Ciliata ; Balantidium: Nyctotheras. 

Certain parasites of undetermined and doubtful position : Sarcosporidia; Toxo- 
plasma; Bartonella; Anaplasma; Grahmolla. i 

Vegetable organisms simulating protozoa. Rhinosporidium Seeheri, crypto- 
coceus farcinomosus, Histoplasma capsulatum, Blastocystis hominis. | 

The Spirochaetes: Life cycles, transmission cultural methods. The relapsing 
fever spirochaetes Spirilum minus. The Leptespirae. Vincent infection—Naga 
sore. Spirochaetes of the mucous membrane. The Treponemata— T. Pallidum ; . T. 
pertenue; T. carateum. 

Practical Classes: . 

General protozoological technique and use of the microscope and assessories. 
Examination of fresh materials. The use of dark ground microscope. Preparation. 
and fixation of films. The use of fixatives, stains and routine laboratory methods. 
Preparation, staining and examination of blood films. The use of thin and thiek blood 
fibres. "Theory and practiee of the Romanowsky stains. Special staining methods. 
e. iron-haematoxylin stain, Cultural methods for protozoa. Examination of faecal 
ilms. 


BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


Bactoriology—History of Bacteriology. The merphology, Physiology and the 
elassifieation of bacteria. The procedures followed in the study, identification and 
isolation in pure cultures of pathogenic bacteri. The preparation of media. 

Immunity, toxins and antitoxins. ‘he site of formation of antibodies. Anaphy- 
laxis Allergy. 

The serum reactions, and the antigenic structure of bacteria. Bacterial varige 
tions. 

The pathogenic cocci--Gram-positive (staphylococeus, streptococcus and pneumo- 
coccus) and Gram-negative (Neisseria). | 

The general Bacterium, Shigella aud Salmonella. 

The cholera vibrios and other closely alliect vibrios. i 

The general actinomyces, Malleomyces, Mycobacterium Corynebacterium, Fusi- 
formis, Pasteurella, Haomophilus, Brucella and Clostridium. 

Rickettsia, Filtrable viruses and Bacteriophage. - 

Mycology—-The Hypomycetes and Ascomycetes with special reference to Sporo- 
trichum Endomyces, Blastomyces and the Dermatophytes, 

Pathology—The fixation, hardoning, embedding of pathological tissues and 
the methods used for cutting section. The morbid Anatomy, the macroscopical and 
the microscopical appearance of the lesions caused by the principal tropical diseases. 


MEDICAL ENTOMOLOGY 


Classification of Animal Kingdom. 

The phyla Arthopoda and Annelida and their relation to medicine. 

The classes, orders and smaller groups of insects, their structural and functional 
characteristics, bionomics, relation to diseases, prevention and control. 

Insecticides and their application. 

The collection, manipulation, preservation, identification, laboratory breeding, 
cataloguing, storing and packing of insects. The use of keys and laboratory instru- 
ments. Dissection and common methods of research. 

Snakes—Poisonous and non-poisonous, Characters of Colubrine and viperino 
venoms. Snake bite and treatment. 


SEROLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


General review of immunity and immunological process. 

Agglutination, Blood groups. Complement fixation, Hypersonsitiveness. 
Mechanisms other than general and specific immunity. Origin of antibodies, Virus 
diseases and immunity, Herd immunity, Immunity reaction in diagnosis, Extensons 
of definitions, ete., Introduction to endocrinology, Pregnancy test, General adaptation 
——syndrome. 
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. Practical-—-Blood, Histology, coagulation process and products. Chemical tests 
and spoctroscopic tests. À I 

. Manipulation of red blood cells. Preparation of serum for complement and 
for antibodies, Techniques of agglutination, macroscopic and haemagglutination. 
Determination of blood groups. Floceulation. Khan test. Precipitin reaction. 
Specific test for flesh and blood of man and other animals. Complement fixation. 


Wasserman reaction. Handling of common laboratory animals. 


i HAEMATOLOGY 
= Á 
The Origin, development, function and fate of-the cells of the blood, Abnormal 
haemopoiesis. 
The principles and practice of haematological diagnosis. 
Common pathological conditions affecting different elements of blood. 
Blood picture in different tropical diseases. 
Transfusion of blood. mE 
f Demonstration and Practical —Technique, interpretation, etc. Collection - of 
blood sample. Making and staining of blood films. Estimation of haemoglobin. 
Enumeration of red cell reticulocytes white cells and platelats. Determination of 
_ packed rod cell volume and calculation of the indices. Van den Bergh Test. Sternal 
puncture. Erythrocyte sedimentation rate. Fragility of red cells. Coagulation 
time, bleeding time, prothrombin time and capillary resistance test. Gastrio analysis. 
Transfusion. Normal and abnormal blood class from blood and from marrow. 


HELMINTHOLOGY 


General considerations of parasitology and classification of the animal kingdom, 
the position of helminths in the animal kingdom, a short account of the evolution of 
helminths and the effect of parasitic habits on their morphology. 

Study of the helminths cnumerated below from the following standpoints :— 

Classification, Life History, Geographical distribution, Morphology, Pathogenicity, 
Diagnosis, Treatment and Prophylaxis. 

Nematoda—Ancylostoma duodenale, Neoator americanus, Ascaris lumbricoides, 
Trichuris trichiura, Wucheroria bancrofti, W. Malayi, Enterobius vermicularis, Strongy- 
loides ster, Dracunculus medinensis, Trichinella spiralis, Ancylostoma braziliense, A 
eanimum, Trichostrongylus colubriformis and Heterodero radicicola. 

Cestoda—Taenia saginata, T. solium, T. (Echinococcus) granulosus, Hymenolepis 
nana, H. diminuta, Dipylidium caninum, Bertiella studeri, Dibothricephalus latus. 

Trematoda—Fasciolopsis buski, Gastrodiseoides hominis, Paragonimus ‘wastor- 
mani, Clonorchis sinensis, Heterophyses heterophyes, Fasciola hepatica, Schistosoma 
haematobium, S. mansoni, S. japonicum. Paryphostomum sufrartyfex. 

The limits of the subjects may be addec or modified by the Syndicate from time 
to time on the recommendation of the Board of Studies in Medicine. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. E. 1/4128 y 
Bhubaneswar, the 26th November, 1965 
In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of ihe Syndicate the following candi- 
dates who took recourse to unfair means at the Second Engineering Examinations of 
1965 are penalised as noted against each : I 


Roll No. Name Institution Penalties imposed 


PRELIMINARY SCIENCE (IZNGINISERING) EXAMINATION O AUGUST, 1965 


28 Sri Rama Krishna Patnaik, Regional The result of the Pre. Se. (Engg.) 
. C/o. Sri Gokulananda Engineering Examination of August, 1965 is 
Patnaik, At Kundhai- College, — — eaneelled. and ho.is  debarred 
benta ahi, P.O./Dist. Rourkela, — from appearing at any of the 
Puri examnalions prior to the’ Annual 


Examination of 1967 
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o. 
ISC. (ENGG.) PART I (5- YEAR COURSE) EXAMINATION OF AUGUST, 1965 
4 Sri Prakash Chandra Das, U.C.E., Burla The result of the 1.Sc. (Engg.) 


C/o. Sri Yudhistir Das, Part I (6-Year Course) Examina- 
At Dolmandap Sahi, tion of August, 1965 is cancelled 
P.O./Dist. Puri. and he is debarred from appea- 


ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Examina- 
tion of 1967. 

I.SC. (ENGG.) PART II (4- YEAR COURSE) EXAMINATION OF AUGUST, 1965 


11 Sri Prakash Kumar Das, U.C.E., Burla The result of tho 1.Sc. (Engg.) 


“Shanti Bhaban”, Part II (4- Year Course) Examina- 
Lal Bazar; P.O. Baripada tion of August, 1965 is cancelled 
Dist. Mayurbhanj. and he is debarred from appear- 


ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Examina- 
: tion of 1907. 
12  : Svi Ramesh Chandra Das, U.C.E., Burla The result of the IL.Se. (Engg.) 


C/o. Sri Namai Charan Part II (4-Year Course) Exami- 
Das, At Heragori Sahi, nation of August, 1965 is 
P.O./Dist. Puri. cancelled and he is debarred 


from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 


Tllegible, 
University Office, Registrar, 
Vani Vihar, Bhubaneswar, UTKAL UNIVERSITY, 
The 26th November, 19665. VANI VIHAR, BHUBANESWAR, 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. EC./11-100 
Bhubaneswar, the 23rd December, 19605 
In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following caud- 


dates who took recourse to unfair means at the Under-graduate Examinations of 
1965 are penalised as noted against each : 


Roll Name Institution Penalties imposed 
-No. 
ANNUAL FINAL PART IT EXAMINATION IN COMMERCE, 1965 


79 Sri Debendranath Acharyya Ravenshaw Result of the Annual inal Part 11 


C/o. Sj. J. Acharyya, College. in Commerce Examination of 
At Acharyya Lane, 1965 is cancelled and he is de- 
Cuttack—3s. barred from appearing at any 


of the examination prior to the 
Second Examination of 1966. 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 1965 
193 Sri Baburam Naik, S/o. G.M. College, Result of the Second Intermediate 


Bansidhar Naik. Vill. Sambalpur. Examination of 1965 is can- 
Argalsasan, P.O. Argal, celled and he is debarred from 
Dist. Cuttack. appearing at any of the exami- 


nation prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


196 Sri Kalandi Charan Naik, Ravenshaw Rosult of the Second Intermediate 
S/o. Gendharb Naik, College, Sxumination of 1965 is oan- 
‘Vill. Argal Sasan, P.O. Cuttack. celled and he is debarred from 


Areal, Dist. Cuttack. appearing at any of the exami. 
I nations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 


365 


749 


sur 


388 


195 
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Mohammed Quamar Alam, Ravenshaw ' 
S/o. M. A. Rashid, College, 
Gardian, M. A. Alam, Cuttack. 
Azam Khan Bazar, 

. Cuttaok. | 

Sri Suryamano Naik, S/o. Do. 

Late Jogendra  Naih, 
Vill. Similia, P.O. 
Johanpur, Via—Jajpur, 
Cuttack. 


Sri Agadhu Bahini Pati, 


S/o. Ganeswar Bahini Puri. 
Pati, Vil/P.O. Kanta- 

bada,  P.S.  Begunia, 

Dist. Puri. 

Sri Jagannath Dalai, Vil. S. C. S. 
Jalatolla, P.O. Malud, College, 
Dist. Puri. Puri. 

Sri Baidyanath Misra, S/o. Do. 
Late Bamedev Misra, 
Vill./P.O. Birahare- 
krushnapur, Dist. Puri. 

> ` Shi Sunil Kumar Sahoo, Do. 


S/o. Manomohan Sahu, 
Tinikonia Bagieha, Dur. 


SECOND B.A. EXAMINATION 


Sri, Madanmohan Jens, 8. C, 8. 
C/o Sri Chandrasekhar College, 
Jena, At Kathua Reddy, Puri. 


‘P.O. Bente Hari, Dist. 
Puri. ` 


- 
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Result of the Secbnd Intermediate 
Examination of 1905 is cancelled 


. Result of the Second Intermediate 


Examination of 1965 is can- 
colled and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the exami- 
nations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 


Examination of 1965 is can- 
eelled and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the exami- 
nations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966, 
Result of the Second Intermediate 
Examination, 1965 is canceiled 
' “ and he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Second Examina- 
tion of 1966. 


S. C. 8. College Result of the Second Intermediate 


`, Result of the Second Intermediate 


, Examination, 1965 is cancelled 
| and he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Second Examina- 
, tion of 1966. | 
Result of the Second Intermediate 
' Examination, 1965 is cancelled 
aud he is debarred froin appear- 
ing at any of tho examinations 
prior to the Second Examination, 
of 19060. 


1 


OF 1965 (2-YEAR) 


Result of tho Second B.A. (2-Year) 
| Examination, 1965 is cancelled 
' and he is debarred from appear 
‘ing at any of the examinations 
+ prior to the Second Examination, 
of 1966. © 


_ SECOND PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION, 1965 


Sri Subaschandra Patnaik, B. J. B. 
S/o. Sri Rasik Chandra College, 
Patnaik, At P.O. Chhari- Bhubaneswar 


pur, Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Purna Chandra Sahoo, S. C. $. 
S/o. Sanatan Sabu, College, 
At Narendra Kona, P.O./ Puri. 
Dist. Puri. 


Sri Hrudananda Mahapatra, Dhenkanal 


S/o. Lambodhar Maha College. 
patra,  At/P.O. ` Rain- 7 
risingha Pur, Dist. 
Dhenkanal. 

Sri Prafulla Kumar Maha- S. V. M. 
patra, S/o. Sri Baisnab College, 
Charan Mahapatra, Vill. Jagatsingpur. 


Mhatre, P.O. Jagatsing- 
pur, Cuttack, 


Result of the Second Pre-Unis 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
‘cancelled and he is debarred 
‘from appearing at any of the 
‘examinations prior to the Second 
"Examination of 1966. 

Result of the Second Pre-Univer- 
‘sity Examination, 1965 is can- 
‘celled and he is debarred from 

appearing at any of the exami- 
nations prior to the Second 
“Examination of 1966. 

Result of the Second  Pro-Univer. 
‘sity examination of 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 


Result of the Second Pre-Univer- 
sity Examination, 1985 is can- 
celled and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the exami. 
nations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1066. 
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1887 


1907 


1911 


2151 


2134 


2020 


2080 


2055 
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Sri Chintafaani Naik, S/o. 
Late Bhimsen Naik, Vill. 
Patenigan, P.O. Anges- 
warpara, Cuttack. 


Svi Sudhansusekhar Sahu, 
S/o. Sri Karunakar Sahu, 


At/P.O. Nati, Dist. 
Cuttack. 
Sri Chintamani Jena, 


S/o. Kusaprasad Jena, 
At Copalberha, P.O. 
Mohatipur, 

Dist. Balasore. 


cri Prafulla Kumar Das, 
C/o. Bairagi Charan Das, 
Grade IT, Asst. Supply 
Dept., Bhubaneswar, 


Sri Bauribandhu Mallik, 
S/o. Late Birabara Mallik 
C/o. Sri Paichha Mallik, 
Income ‘Tax Office, 
Salary Circle, 
Bhubaneswar. 

eri Pitambar Misra, S/o. 


Bhagirathi Misra, Vill. 
Sico, P.O. Daltkainda, 
Dist. Cuttack, 


Bri Sarat Kumar Das, S/o. 
Sri Nakula Prasad Das, 
AtfP.O. Manasa Press, 
Korian, Dhenkanal. 


Sri Barada — Prasanna 
Mohanty,  S/o. Hari- 
bandhu Mohanty, Vil. 
Basantapur, D.O. Narada 
via Tyendakura, Dist. 
Cuttack. 

Sri Paramananda Behura, 
S/o, Gopinath Behura, 
Kafia Bazar, Cuttack. 


Sri Sarat Kumar Rai, S/o. 
Sri Ananta Kumar Rai, 


Head Clerk, District 
Loan Section Collecto- 
riate, Cuttack. 


Sri Biswambar Mohanty, 
S/o. Banambar Mohanty, 
At Brahaman Para, P.O. 
Birol, Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Umakante Satpathy, 
S/o, Laxmidhar Satpathy 
Vil Patpur, P. O. Jigni- 
pur, Dist. Cuttaok, 


NOTIFICATIONS 


3. V. M. 
College 
Jagateingpur 


Bhadrak 
College, 
Bhadrak. 


B. J. B. 
College, 
Bhubaneswar 


Do, 


Do. 


DPhenkanal 


College, 
Dhenkanal. 


Christ College 


Intbaelt. 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 
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Result of the Second Pre-Univer- 
sity Exemination, 1985 is can- 
celled and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the exami- 
nations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second Pre-Univer- 
sity Examination, 1965 is can- 
celled and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the exami- 
nations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second Pre-Univer- 
sity Examination, 1965 is can- 
celled and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the exami- 
nations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second Pre-Univor-' 
sity Examination, 1965 is can: 
celled and he is debarred from 

. appearing at any of the exami- 
nations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1066. 

Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing ab any of the 
oxamination prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 


versity Examination, 1965 is 
eancelied and ho is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Lxammation of 1966. 

Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
canceled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
oxaminations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1907. 

Result of the Second Pro-Uni- 
‘versity Examination, 1965 is 
canceled and he is debarred 
from appoaring ab any of the 
oxaminations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1907. 

Rosult of the Second Pre-Uai- 
versity Examination, 1963 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967, 


Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 


versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examination prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 


eancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 

Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 
vorsity Examination, 1968 is 
cancelled and ho is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 
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Sri Bienu Oharan Sahoo, 
C/o. Surendra Kumar 
Sahoo, Manglabag, 
Cuttaok—1. 


Sri Managobinda Roui, C/o. 
Krishna Chandra Samal, 
Rout Sahi, P.O. Naudara 
vía Patamundai, Dist. 
Cuttack. 


Duryodhan Behera, 
S/o. Indramani Behera, 
At/P.O. Baideswar, 
Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Asit Kumar Mohanty, 
S/o. Sm. Satyabati Das, 
Tulsipur, Christian St., 
Cuttack. 


Sri Sreedhar Sahu, 
Balakrishna Sahu, 
P.O. Kurujanga, 
Cuttack. 


S/o. 
At/ 
Dist. 


Sti Nilamani Swain, S/o. 
Sri Bauribandhu Swain, 
At Nadhara, P.O. Dhal- 
pur, Dist. Dhenkanal. 


Sri Muralidhar Mana, S/o. 
Sri Ramachandra Mana, 
Vil. Khanagada, P.O. 
Hatiagrh, Dist.Balasore. 


Sri Krishna Chandra Nail, 
S/o. Gaurichandra Naik, 
At/P.O. Joypur, Mayur 
bhanj. 


Sri J. B. K. Patra, C/o, J. 
Bhusan Patra, At/P.O. 
Vismagiri, Dist. Ganjam, 


f 


Sri Pramod Kumar Panda, 
S/o. Sri Sreedhar Panda, 


At Kirtipur, PO. 
Kacharkhardar, Dist. 
Ganjam. 


Sri Sreedhar Rout, S/o. 
Raghunath Rout, At 
Dhinkisala, P.O. Dasa- 
mundete, Ganjam, 


Sri Kartik Chandra Behera, 
S/o. Sri Surendra Nath 
Behera, Vill. Similipatna, 
P,O. Chandka, Dist. Puri 
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Christ College Result of the eSecond Pre-Uni- 


Cuttack, 


Do. 


Khurda 
Collego, 
Khurda, 


Christ 
College. 


Dhenka ral 
College. 


F. M. College, 
Balasore. 


Hinjlicut 
College, 
Hinjlieut. 


Khurda 
College. 


versity Examination, 1060 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 


Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 
vorsity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is  debarred 


from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second  Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 js 
cancelled and ho is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 


Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 1s 
cancelled and he is debarred 


from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. | 
Result of the Second P*re-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Second Pre- Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
canceled and he is debarred 


from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Second FPre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 


from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the Exami- 
nations prior to the Annual exami- 
nation of 1967, 


Rosult of the Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is  debarred 


from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second  Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is  debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examination prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Seeord — Pre-Uni. 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
eencelled and he is  debarred 


from appearing at any of tho 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1907. 

Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1968 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 
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776 Sri Gobinda Chandra 
Paikrai, $/o. Sri Braj 
Kishore  Paikrai, At 
Beruban, P.O. Panboraj, 
Dist. Puri. 

799 Sri Jayakrishna Tripathy, 
S/o. Sri-Nibas Tripathi, 
At—Gagpur, P.O. Junai, 
Puri. 


70) Sri Tajmul Ali Khan, At/ 


P.O. Keranga, Dist. Puri. 


891 Sri Sulavananda Dev Goswami, P. C. College Result of the 


C/o. Sri N. N. Dev 
Goswami, At—Jalbazar, 
P.O. Baripada, Dist. 
Mayurbhanj. 


2708 Sri Surendranath Dalai, 
S/o. Kamallochan Devi, 
At—Panisal, P.O. Jagan- 
nath Khunta, Mayur- 
bhanj. 


Sri Lala Asok Kumar Sinha, 
S/o. Lala Syamsunder 
Singh, Grand Road, Puri. 


1338 


Sri Golakh Behari Mohanty 
S/o. Jaladhar Mohanty, 
Vill. PO. Bankeswar 
via. Patamundai, 
Cuttack. 


1471 


Sri Brundaban Adhikari, 
S/o. Nityananda Adhikari 
At/P.O. Baripada, Dist. 
Mayurbhanj. 


2696 


2700 Sri Bhaskar Chandra 
Behera, S/o. Lalmohan 
Behera, At/P.O. Pratap- 
pur, Dist. Mayurbhanj. 


2731 Sri Niranjan Naik, S/o. 

= Babunath Naik, At 
Patharchhatia, P.O. 
Badampur, Dist. Mayur- 
bhanj. 

2815 'Sri La*midhar Das, S/o. 


Sri Kalu Charan Das, 
At Gembharidihi, P.O. 
Gati fopi, Dist. Puri. 


Sri Parsuram Biswal, S/o. 
Durga Charan Biswal, 
Vill. Gorada, P.O. Dagar- 
pada, Dist. Cuttack. 
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Khurda Result of the Second  Pre.Uni- 
College versity Examination, 1965 is 

cancelled and he is  debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 

Do. Result cf the Second  Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is  debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Do. Result of the Second  Pre-Uni- 


Do. 


S. C. S. 
College, 
Puri 


S. V. M. 
College, 


Jagatsinghpur 


M. P. C. 
College, 
Baripada. 


Nayagarh 
. College, 


Nayagarh. 


Ravenshaw 
College, 
Cuttack. 


Result of the 


Result of the 


Result of the 


Result of the 


versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1967. 

Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is  debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967, 

Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
canceled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 


versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Second  Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, ' 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 


versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is  debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Second .Pre-Uni. 


versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is cebarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 


Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 


versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 

Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966, 
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2933. Sri Dhananjaya Naik, S/o. 
Kunjabehari Bhol, At/ 
P.O. Kulasarichuen, 


Dist. Cuttack. 


^ Bri Bijoy Kumar Chakra- 
barti, S/o. Sri 
Chandra Chakrabarti, 
Kazi Bazar, Cuttack—-1. 


2036 Sri Otty Trinath, S/o. 
Yeera Lingaraju, Oriya 


Bazar, Cuttack-—1. 


Sri Bisnu Charan Sahoo, 

S/o. Maguni Charan Sahu; 
- . At/P.O. Chauduar, 
` p mao 


3097 Sri Balaram Tripathy, S/o. 
- Sri Loknath Tripathy, 
At D. K. M. Settlement 


. Office, Cuttack. 


Sm. Saudamini Lenka, 
. D/o.: | Brahmananda 
i Lenka, United Saw. Mill, 
i _ Manglabag, Cuttack—1. 


~ 


3202. - 


3318 

. ‘Mathuranath Das, ' At 
Sardadevi Road, Balisahi 
E O. poe Puri. 


S/o. Late Gopal.Chandra 
Panda, C/o: Simanchalla. 


a ` Sworma, Khuntia. Bahi,: 


TEUR 


- 


Atul' 


Sri Net ed Des, Sjo. x 


Sri ET Chandra Panda, . 


Raverishaw. 
College  » 
Cuttack 


"Do. 


S.B. ,: 
Women's 
College, . 
Cuttack. 


S. C. B. 2 
College, 
Puri. 
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. Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 


[ MAR, 


Result of the Second Pre-Uni-’ 
versity Exafhination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of tbe Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


` Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 


versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


versity Examination, 1965 is 
canceled and he is debarred 
from “appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and she is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
examination of 1967. 


` “Result of ‘the Second: Pre-Uni- 


versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 

Result of, the Second Pre- Uni- . 
versity Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


| SECOND PRE-PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 1965 


id Sri Prodosh Kumar Panda,’ 
“= Slo. Sri Durga Charan” 
. | Panda, | 
m P.O.. P E RA 


`+ Ei 


t 


Sri ri Dilip waar Boi, S/o, I 
Sri Radhasyam  Boiti, 
At Naripur, O, 

An „Balasore. ` 


vr 

a 

š+ e = 

$ - 
wo» ot - 


228 Sri Lechman Sahu, . C/o. 
Sri Batakrishna Sahu, 
Chhtra Bazar, Cuttack. 


617 Sri Kenhu Charan Behera, 
Cfo,: Nidhi Behera, At, 


At "Naubazar;... 


Bhadrak 
College, 
Bhadrak.. 


ow. 


Do. 


Christ College 
Cuttack. 


Stowart Sc. 
College, 


‘Result of the Second Pre-Profes- 
sional Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred, 
from appearing at any-of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1968. 

Result of the Second Pre-Profes. 
. Sionsl Examination of 1965 is 

. cancelled and he is debarred 
. from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
‘Examination of 1968. 

Result of the Second Pre-Profes- 
sional Examination, 1965 is 

, cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
. examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 


Result of the Second Pre-Profes- 
sional Examination, 1965 is 


oven 
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. 
Tulasipur, ^ Bazibazar, Cuttack. cancelled and he is debarred 
Cuttack. from appearing at any of the 


1281 Sri Bichitrananda Prahraj, 
C/o. Satyabadi Tripathy, 
Dandimal Sahi, Puri. 


1236 Sri Rabindra Nath Moha- 
patra, C/o. Sri Kurtibas 
Mohapatra, At/P.O. Raj- 
ranapur, Dist. Puri. 


S. C. $. 
College, 
Puri. 


Do. 


examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second Pre-Profes- 
sional Examination, 1905 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second Pre-Profes- 
sional Examination, 1965 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the Second 
Examination of 1966. 


SECOND EXAMINATION OF THE FIRST YEAR DEGREE COURSE, 1965 


9867 Sri Purnachandra Sahu, 
C/o. Madanmohan Sahu, 
At/P.O. Tusra, Bolangir. 


Sri Sankarananda Tripathy, 
C/o. Sri Satyabadi 
Tripathy, Journalist, 
Dandimal Sahi, Dist. 

Puri. 


2741 


2615 Sm. Anjali Mitra, C/o. 
Falindranath Mitra, 
Alim Chand Bazar, 
Chaudhuribazar, 


Cuttack. 


Sahu, 
Sahu, 
via. 


Sri Manoranjan 
C/o. Pravakar 
VilL/P.O. Risol, 
Kakatpur, Puri. 


1385 


C/o. 
At/ 
Dist. 


Sm. Sarojini Das, 
Dolagobinda Das, 
P.O.  Hathibari, 
Sundergarh. 


2240 


Sri Birojaprasad Subudhi, 
C/o. Sri Gaura Chandra 
Subudhi, At Dutta Totra 
Puri. 


2151 


Sri Gaganbehari Samal, 
C/o. Sri Mayadhar Samal, 
Vil. Rangpur, P.O. 
Kalyanpur, Dist. Cuttack 


2727 


Sri Sasadhar Behera, S/o. 
Bairagi Charan Behera, 
At Kanchan Bazar, P.O./ 
Dist. Dhenkanal. 


1712 


Sii Laxmidhar Swain, 
S/o. Bhikari Ch. Swain, 
At Mangali Jori, P.O. 
Sundarpur, Dist. Puri. 


2148 


Rajendra 
College, 
Bolangir. 


S. C. 8. 
College, 
Puri. 


S. B. 
Women’s 
College, 
Cuttack. 


B. J. B. 
College, 
Bhubaneswar 


M. P. C. 
College, 
Baripada. 


S. C. 8. 
College, 
Puri. > 


Dhenkanal 
College, 


Dhenkanal. 


Khurda 
College, 
Khurda. 


Result of the Second Examination 
of the lst-year Degree Course, 
1965 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearmg at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 1967. 

Result of the Second Examination 
of the ist-Year Degree Course, 
1965 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations to the 
Second Examination of 1966. 

Result of the Second Examination 
of the lst-Year Degree Course, 
1965 is cancelled and she is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination, 1967. - 

Result of the Second Examination 
of the lst-Year Degree Course, 
1965 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing ab any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination, 1967. 

Result of the Second Examination 
of the Ist-Year Degree Course, 
1965 is cancelled and she is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Second Examination, 19660. 

Result of the Second Examination 
of the lst-Year Degree Course, 
1965 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 

- of the examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination, 1967. 

Result of the Second Examination 
of the lst-Year Degree Course, 
1965 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Second Examination, 1966. 

Result of the Second Examination 
of the Ist-Year Degree Course, 
1965 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 

_ of the ex:minations prior to the 

‘Second Examination, .1966. 

Result of the Second Examination 
of the Ist-Year Degree Course, 
1965 is cancelled: and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 1966. 
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2422 Sri Bijay Krishna Patnaik, Ravenshaw 


753 


766 


524. 


731 


881 


901 


S/o. Giridhari Patnaik, 
At/P.O Bhusandpur, 
Dist. Puri. 


College, 
Cuttack. 


E 
Result of the Second Examination 
of the 1st- Year Degree course, 
1965 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 1967. 


SECOND EXAMINATION OF THE IST-YEAR DEGREE COURSE 
IN COMMERCE, 1965 


Sri Giridharilal Khadia, Ravenshaw ” Result of the Second Examination 


C/o. Sri S. B. Khadia, 
Bakhrabad, Cuttack—2. 


College, 
Cuttack. 


of the 1st-Yoar Degree Course, 
in Commerce, 1965 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Second Examina- 
tion of 1906. : 


SECOND FINAL PART II EXAMINATION OF 1965 


Sri Birendra Kumar Misra, 
S/o. Padmanav Misra, 
At/P.O. Hatsahi, 
Balasore. 


Sri Sarat Kumar Mohanty, 
S/o. Sri Basant Kumar 
Mohanty, B.D.O. At/ 
P.O. Khurda, Dist. Puri 


Sri Ulla Babu Rao, S/o. 
Sri W. Rarasimulu, 
Head Post Office, 
Berhampur, Ganjam. 


Sri Nagendranath Mohanty 
C/o. Rajkishore Mohanty 
At/P.O.  Badampahad, 
Dist. Mayurbhanj. 


Sri Bhagirathi Mohapaira, 
S/o. Sri Jayakrishna 
Mohapatra, At/P.O. 
Sanapadar, Dist. Puri. 


Sri Benudhar Panda, 
S/o. Sri Panu Panda, 
At Tikiripada, P.O. 
Kanabaju, Dist Puri. 


Sri Sasibhusan Padhi, S/o. 
Sri Harihar Padhi, At/ 
P.O. Karala, Ganjam. 


Sri Narayan Chandra 
Samal, S/o. Sri Balaram 
Samal, At Bharatpur, 
P.O.  Pansuda, Dist. 
Cuttack. 


Sri Balamukunda Patra, 

S/o. Samsuder Patra, 
_ At/P.O. Digapshali, 
. Dist. Ganjam, 


Bhadrak 
College, 
Bhadrak. 


M, P. C. 
College, 
` Baripada. 


Khurda 
College, 
Khurda. 


S. C. 8. 
College, 
Puri. 


V. Dev 
College, 
Jeypore. 


S. C. $. 
College, 
Puri. 


Khalikote 
College, 
Berhampur 


t 


Result, o£ the Second Final Part II 
Examination, 1965 is cancelled 

and he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Examination 
of 1968. 

, Result of the Second Final Part IT 
Examination, 1965 is. cancelled 
and he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examinations 

ı prior to the Annual Examination 
of 1968. 

" Result of the Second Final Part II 
Examination, 1965 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Examina- 
tion of 1968. | 

Result of the Second Final Part II 
Examination, 1968 is cancelled 

' and he is debarred from appear- 

' ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Examina- 

| tion of 1967. 

Result of the Second Final Part II 
' Examination, 1965 is cancelled 

and he is debarred from appear- 

' ing at any of the examinations 
_ prior to the Second Examina- 

tion of 1966. 

Result of the Second Final Part 1I 
"examination, 1965 is cancelled - 
, and he is debarred from appear- 
.ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Second Examina- 

tion of 1966, 

Result of the Second Final Part 11 
Examination, 1965 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Second Examina- 
“tion of 1966. 

Result of the Second Final Part IT 
Examination, 1965 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from appear- 
ing ab any of the examinations 
prior to the Second Examina- 
tion of 1966. 

Result of the Second Final Part IT 
Examination, 1965 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examinations 


a 


1966] 


884 Sri Kailash Nath Apta, 


S/o. Sri 


NOTIFICATION 


Chakrapani 


Apte, Supervisor, 1.'P.1., 


Sundergarh, 


—4. 


University Office, 
Vani Vihar, Bhubaneswar, 
The 23rd December, 1965. 


Rourkela 


Do. 
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prior to the Second Examina- 


tion of 1966. 


Result of the Second Final Part II 


Examination, 1965 is 


eancelld 


and he is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Examina- 


tion of 1967. 


SHIVAJI UNIVERSITY, KOLHAPUR 
NOTIFICATION 


Registrar. 


It is hereby notified under the directions of the Syndicate that the 


following 


candidates who have been found guilty of having practised unfair means at the Uni- 
versity Examinations held in March/April 1965, have been declared to have failed at 
the examinations mentioned against each of them and that they have been debarred 
from appearing at any University Examination or joining any college for any course 
before the expiry of the date mentioned against them. 





Exam, Examina- 


Seat 
No. 


tion 


107 Pre-Degree 


2390 
2476 
5170 
5418 
5613 
5634 


Science, 
Do. 


Do. 


Pre-Degree 


Arts 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


9282  Pre-Degree 


10058 


1448 
1456 
1539 
1598 
2067 

181 


Commerce 


Do. 


B.A. 


Part I 
Do. 


Pre-Profes- 


sional. 
Do. 


B.Sc. 


Part I 


S.Y./T.Y. 


B.Sc. 








Name College Date up to 
which 
debarred. 

Waman Narahari G. K. Gokhale College, Ist January, 
Damale. Kolhapur. 1967. 

Kantilal Otmal Jain R. P. Gogte College, Ist January, 
Ratnagiri. 1967. 

Kadar Sultan Shaikh Chh. Shivaji College, Ist January, 
Satara. 1967. 

Someshwar Sidram- Sangameshwar College, Ist January, 
appa Gavi. Sholapur. 1967. 

Manik Dewarao Do. lst January, 
Moharakar. 1967. 

Janardhan Laxman Do. Ist January, 
Surve. 1967. 

Tanaji Krishnaji Dayanand College, Ist January, 
Tekale. Sholapur. 1967. 

Dhanykumar Chandra- D.A. V. Velankar College lst January, 
nath Hulle. of Commerce, Shola- 1967. 

pur. ç 

Ramesh Yeshwantrao Janate Mahavidyalaya, Ist January, 
Nagaonkar. Arjunnagar. 1967. 

Sidram Bapurao External Ist January, 
Shinde. 1967. 

Babu Shankar Hindole Sangameshwar College, 1st January, 
Sholapur. 1967. 

Vasant Tukaram Chh. Shivaji College, Ist January, 
Phadtare. Satara. 1967. 

Tukaram Bhiku Do. Ist January, 
Jadhav. . 1968. 

Rama Bhoju Dhotre Sangameshwar College, Ist January, 
Sholapur. 1968. 

Balvant alias Dasharat Rajaram College, Ist January, 
Rav Powar. Kolhapur. 1967. 

Anil Nishikant G. K. Gokhale College, Ist January, 
Sakharpe. Kolhapur. 1967, 

Bhupal Bapu Ghatge Chh. Shivaji College, Ist January, 
| Satara. ` 1968. 

Sudhakar Purushottom Dayanand College, Ist January, 
Upasani. Sholapur. 1960. 
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2723 SY/TY Arvind . Pandurang Do. Ist January, 
B.Se Kakade. 1967. 

3020 S.Y. B.Sc. Arun Dinkar Sathe R. P. Gogate College, Ist January, 

A Ratnagiri. 1968. 
4643 S.Y. B.A. Abdul Wahab Abdul Sangameshwar College, lst July, 1966 
I Jabbar Khairdi. Sholapur. 

1326 T.Y. Bapu Bandu Babar Chintamanrao College Ist January, 
B. om. _ of Commerce, Sangli. 1968. 

6364 . P.D. Arts Smt. Hira Deoppa Sangameshwar College, lst January, 

(April) ; Potdar Sholapur. 1966. 

(1964) i 

Kolhapur—3, | B. N. CHAVAN, 

The 23rd December, 1965. | For Registrar. 


1 


TRIBHUVAN UNIVERSITY 


The under mentioned candidate is debarred from appearing at any Universityg 
Examinations for the period noted against his name as he was found guilty of usin 
unfair means at the Annual Examination of 1965. 


Centre - Roll No. Registration No. Candidate's Period of 
& Exam. & College. _. . Name punishment 
Bharat. M. Com. ` 961—60 Bidhyut Raj  Debarred from apper- 


Darsan Part I T. U. College Chalisey ing at any University 
Tundikhel | 180 Examination prior to 
Annual Examination 

s ,. of 1967. 


. Illegible, 
Registrar. 
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NOTIFICATION 


-RANCHI UNIVERSITY 


199 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 


Examin-tion for the period noted against each, as they have been found guilty of using 
unfairmeans, ab the Special Degree II and Pre-University Examinations of this Uni- 
versity held in 1965. 


Sl. 
No. 


143 


144 


146 


147 


148 


150 


151 
152 


153 


154 


Roll No. and Regis- Examination Name and address 


tration No. 


Roll Jam. No. 28, 


Regd. No. 8921/64 


Roll 4 am. No. 36, 


Regd. No. 38946/65 


Holl Ran. No. 15, 
Regd. No. 3524/61 


Roll Ran. No. 12, 
Regd. No. 6392/62 


Roll Jam. No. 21, 
Regd. No. 6446/62 


Roll Jam. No. 58, 
Regd. No. 4617/63 


Roll Jam. No. 42, 
Regd. No. 8013/65 


Roll Ran. No. 12, 


Regd. No. 5888/64 


Roll Ran. No. 69, 
Reg. No. 9133/62 


- 


Roll Dal. No. 2, 
Regd. No. 3423/ 


Roll Dal. No. 12, 
Regd. No. 3308/64 


B.Sc. II, 
1965(8). 


B.Sc. II, 
1965(S). 


B.A. Ii, 
19658). 


B.Com. IL - 
1965(S). 


` B.A. Il, 


1965(8). 


Pre-Sc., 
1965(8). 


Pre-Sc. ; 
1965(8) 


Pre-Sc., 
1965(S), 


Pre-Sc., 
1965(5), 


Pro-Arts, ` 


1965(8). 


Pre-Arts, 
1965(8) 


` Sri 


- "Palamau. 


of the candidate 


Sri Tilak Prasad, 
C/o. Sri Ganga 
Prasad, Agrico 
Inspection, Agri- 
co, Jamshedpur 
—9, 


Sri Harjeet Singh 
Sundhu, R. No. 


. - 17, Qr. No. 14, 


Kadma, Farm 
Area, Jamshed- 
pur. 
Md. Mansoor Ansari, . 
Kanke Road, 
Ranchi. 
Sri Madan Mohan 


Lal Chourasia, 
C/o. Sri Hira Lal 
Chourasia, Church 
Road, Ranchi. 

Sri Arun Kumar 
Chakravarti, 19, 
Ramdas Bhatha, 
Darji Line, Bistu- 
pur, Jamshed- 
pur—1. 

Sri 
Bhaduri, 
N. 


L. P, School 
Road,  Jugsalai, 
Jamshedpur. 


Sri Vijay Kumar 
Sinha, C/o. Sri Lal 
Mohan — Prasad 
Sinha, Road No. 
8, Qr. No. 42, 

. Kadma. Farm 
‘Area, Jamshed- 
pur. 


C/o. Sri 
Bhaduri, 


Sri Erik Minz, Churi 


Tola, Kanke, 


Ranchi. 
Aiit 
Anandpur, P.O, 
Hisoo, Rarchi. 


Sri Bansidhar Dubey 
Vill. Pachmo, P.O. 


" Berham, Dist. 
Gaya. ` 
Sri Muneshwar 
Tewary, “Vill: 
Rerhma,- P.O. 


Daltonganj, Dist' 


Rabindra Nath : 


Guria, 


Punishment 
awarded. 


Debarred prior to 
1968 Annual, 


Debarred prior to 
1968 Annual. 


Debarred. prior to 
1968 Annual. ` ` 


Debarred. prior to 
1968 Annual - 


Debarred prior to 
1968 Annual.. ` 


Debarred prior’ to 
1967 Annual. 


Debarred prior to 
1968 Annual. 


Debarred prior td 
1968 annual: ^: 


Debarred . prior to, 
1967 Anual. + 


- bi aT - 


Debarred. prior to 


1968 Annual. 


--—— 


- * 
uri r 


Debarred prior to 
1968. Annual, - 
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155 Roll Ran. No. 178, Pre-Arts, Miss Purnima Ghosh* Debarred prior to 
Regd. No. 3863/63. 1965(8) Clo. ri Ajoy 1968 Annual. 
Ghosh, Steno, 38, 
I Chawrainghee Road 
Calcutta—16. 


156 Roll Ren. 21, Pre-Com., Sri Utpal Kumar Debarred prior to 
. Regd. No. 3946/64. - (1965(S) Mallik, C/o. Sri 1967 Annual. 
Rathindra Bhusan 
Mallik, 16 Hemendra 
Sen Street, 
Calcutta. -6. 


M. P. GUPTA, 
Registrar, 
RANCHI UNIVERSITY, 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJ ASTHAN, JAIPUR 
NOTIFICATION 


Tt is notified for general information that the Syndicate at its meeting, held on 
the 17th December, 1965 took the following disciplinary action against one, Sri Hanuman 
Prasad Singhal, S/o. Sri Ram Niwas on the ground that he had tried to cheat the Govern- 
ment by producing a copy of false Diploma duly attested by the forged signatures of a 
lecturer, in the University in support of his having passed the B.Com. (T.D.C.) Examina- 
tion, 1963, in the office of the Additional Commissioner, Commercial Taxes Depart- 
ment, Jaipur, in connection with his registration as a Sales Tax Practitioner : 

(1) That his First-Year T.D.C. (Commerce) Examination of 1961 and the Final- 
Year T.D.C, (Commerce) Examinations of 1963' be cancelled. 

(2) That his application for permission to appear at the Second Year T.D.C. 
(Coramerce) Examination for 1966 be cancelled. ; 

(3) That he be further debarred from appearing at any of the University Examina- 
tions for a period of five years, 4.e. up to and including the Examinations of 1970. 


The 18th January, 1966. Sl Registrar. 


1 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
NOTIFICATION ÑO. EX/134/65 


THe l3re OCTOBER, 1965 
It is notified that the following punishment is awarded to the undermentioneJ 
candidates who were found using/attempting to use unfairmeans at the 1965 Examine: 
tions. 


B.A. II YEAR EXAMINATION, 1965 


The result of the following candidate is cancelled and he is debarred from appear, 
ing at any subsequent examinations of this University for a period of two years, $.e., 
up to 1967: 


8. Roll Enrol. Name ' Centre 
N. No. No. | 


1 6335  T/10742 Maheshwar Prasad Mishra, At and P.O. Govt. D. CG. 
Bamhini (Anuppur), Dist. Shahdol. Shahdol. 


The result of the following candidate is cancelled and he is debarred from appeat- 
ing at any subsequent examination of this University for a period of one year, ie., 
up to 1966. | 


5448 CJ37228 A. R. Qureshi, S/o. Sri Abdul Rashid, M. N. V, & K. 
^. Diwan Chipura, Chhindwara, Chhindwara. 


The results of the following candidates are cancelled and they are allowed to 
appear at the subsequent examinations : 


1966] 

3 4915 
4 6508 
5 5455 
6 6585 
7 502; 
s §814 
9 5037 


of 


10 


11 


13 


14 


15 


0/48427 
T/10345 


O/37244 


C/38799 
C/31529 
C/48994 
0/51254 


NOTIFICATION 


Kanchedilal, Mohan Nagar, Saugar. 

Raj Bhadur Lal, P.O. Raipur-Sonori, Dist. 
Rewa. 

Jugal Kishor Choukse, C/o. Sm. Sukhiya 
Bai Choukse, Budhwari Bazar, near 
Patni Cinema, Chhindwara. 

Ram Bihari Mishra, Vill. Jhingodar, P.O. 
and Dist. Satna. 

Vinay’ Kumar Mourya, 
Saugar. 

Aniruddha Singh Tomar, 42, Mahajan 
Ward, Narsinghpur. 


Purani Sadar, 


Anand Lal Selot, S/o. Dayanath Selot, 


104, Sarafa, Saugar. 


901 


U. T. D., Saugar 
G. D. C., Satna 
M. N. M. V, 
Chhindwara. 
G. D. C., Satna 
U. T. D., Saugar 
Narsinghpur 


U. T. D., Saugar 


Paper mentioned.against each of the following candidates is cancelled and result 
the examination be declared : 


Roll 


No. 


5729 


6511 


6568 


6615 


5592 


Enrol. 


No. 


C/50091 


W/3639 


C/38711 


C/25789 


C/32198 


C/12146 


Dwarka Prasad Patel, 


Name Paper No. 


Economies 


Shriram B. Pimpre, 
(Ana), I. 


At Mahelkhedi, 
P.O. Yawal, Dist. 
Jalgaon. — 

Ku. Shakuntala Jha, 
C/o. Jha Watch Co., 
Chowk Bazar, Satna. 

Madhukar Prasad 
Dwivedt, C/o’ Saukhi 
Lal Dwivedi, Vil. 
Bamhori, P.O. 
Khutha 
Raghuraj Nagar. 

Sherbahadur Singh, 
At Khokli, P.O. 
Kitha. 

Manohar Lal Jain, S/o. 
Moti Lal Jain, 
Chunni Lal Sukh 
Lal Jain, P. Box. 
No. 5, Harda. 


History II 


Pol. Se., II 


Pol. Se., II 


Pol, Se., III, 
Group 'A'. 


Po, Sel, I 
C/o. Batra Medical 
Stores, Itarsi. 


Centre 


S. N. College, 
Khandwa. 


G. D. C., Satna 


Do. 


G. D. C., Satna 


Arts and Com. 
College, Harda 


M. G. M., Itarsi 


ISHWAR CHANDRA, 


Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY or BAUGAR. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
NOTIFICATION NO. EX/135/68 


Trae 1378 Ocvoszn, 1965 


It is notified that the following punishment is awarded to the undermentioned 
candidates who were found using/attempting to use unfairmeans at the 1965 Examina. 


tions. 


B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION 


The results of the following candidates are cancelled and they are debarred from 
appearing at any subsequent examinations of this University for a period of three years, 


$,e,, up to 1968, 


209 


Sos: 
No 


I 


2 


dm 


^ .. 
` +. 


4 


5 
6 


nes 


E 


f -B ubi 


Y 
* >“ , 


of the examination be declared. 


er 
UE 


` Roll, 
_ No. . No. 


C/38879 
T/11200. 


11437 ` 
11897 


Enrol. 
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Nams - ... . .. ., 
2 ove, 22 a E e 


Mohammed Yusuf Khan, .Mchalle, Com. 
pany Bagh, Satna. 
Radhika Prasad Verma, Majhauli, Sidhi 


[ MAR, 
Centre _ 


G. D. C, Satna. 
G. D. C, Seoni 


The results of” the following candidates are cancelled and they are debarred from 
appearing, at any subsequent examinations of this University for a period of two years, 
i x up to 1967: 


3 11858. -T/1170-. 


—- - ^2 - 
` 


~- Bhagwandas, Sharma, 


Panna. 


Dham Mohalla, . 


G. D. Sidhi., 


The results of ihe ° following candidates are. PG and they àre allowed to 
Sppesr at the Subsequent examinations : 


11360 
11505  cjssseo ^ 
8971 
"9978 C)30457 
11404 ~ C/25694 
10568  T/10120 
11389 O/25676 
11481  C/25776 
- 9915 — C/15390 
8700 T/10487 
79019 “0745018 
8508  0/22316 
. 8213 „ T/10362 
12028 0/33753 
11903... CIMA, 
1498 a O25775 
8539 0/16625 
8517 0/13917 
11927_ 0/20656 


W/3159 — 


~ 


Ku. Pr A RN C/o. Dr. bande 
Sharan Rawat, Krishna Nagar, Kanari 
. Tola, Satna. 

^Qulati Rasul, Nazirabad, Satna 


Ram Krishna Gite, Khari Bawari, n 


Kuwa, H. No. 206, Khandwa. . 

Shahid Ahmad Siddique, Ojo. Sri Ahmad 
Hussain, Adm.. Officer, . Directorate of 
Panchayat’s and Welfare, Indore, M.P. 

Ganga Prasad Kacher, Bidari Chouk, 
Satna. 

Babu Lal Vetma, S/o. Pyare Lal Verma, 
Vill..and P.O. Ramnagar, Satna. 

Bhim Singh Soni, Jagat Deo Talab Ke Pas, 
Satna. 

Ram Ragile ` Sharma, S/o. ‘Sri Chandra 
Shekhar Pyasi,. Ghughuchihai, P.O. 
Ramsthan, Satna. . 

G. K. Shah, Budhawars Bazar, H. No. 6/4, 
Khandwa. ' 

Bhola Ram Patel, Vill. Mothiya, P.O. 
- Mehra& Gaon, via., Itarshi. 


“Raña Kant Shukla, 41, Ganesh Chouk, 


Harda. 
Krishna Murar’  Chonresia, Pan-Bhandar,- 
Kothi Bazar, Detul. 


Anant Lal Pashins, At and P.O.  Lanji, 


Dist. Balaghat. 


Visram Din “Patel, Ojo: ‘Shanker Singh, : 


Peon, Land Records Office, Sidhi. 
Ramayan Prasad Dwivedi‘ Vill. Pachor, 


-- P.O. Dagawargawen, Dist. Sidhi. 
_ Sunder Lal Singh, C/o. Sri Brij Nath Singh, 
7117 Vil. Thali; P.O. Barahana Dist, Satna, 


M.P. 
Sitarám Bamalia, C. Rly. Station, Hird- 


gash, Chhindwara, M.P. 
Mubarak Ali, S/o. Sri Kamar Ali Aryapura, 
Tiakri, Betul, Dist. Betul. ' 
Shyam Lal Gupta, S/o. Ram Pyare, Bazar 
Sidhi, Sidhi. 


> = - w + 


N. 
Khandwa. 


. G. D. C., Satna 


T. R. $8, Rewa 
G. D. C., Satna 
G. D. C., Satna 
G. D. C, Satna 
S. N. C. 


. Khandwa. — 
M. G. M., Itarshi 


` Arts and Com., 


Harda. 
G. D. C, Betul 


J. BS. 1. 85 
"Baleghat. - 
G. D. ©., Sidhi 
G. D. C., Sidhi 


G. D, C, Satna 


J. H. C, Betul 
J. H. ©., Betul 
G. D. C, Sidhi 


Paper mentioned agaihst each of the following candidates i is cancelled and result 


S. . Roll. Euro. 
No. xi. eim No. . aoa “NO. S 
23 11449 C/25734 

| M 9500. Eod 


+ de 
`. 


Rajdhar Pandey, Kamta, 


— 3 ^ 


ine 
No. 


Gen. Eng., III 


Name 


r 
- 


Toala, Satna. 


—Rainnaráyan Giri, C/o. 


Pol. Sc., II 
R. P. Giri, H : 


"a At and. P.O. Handia, ` 


Dist. Hoshangabad. 


Centre 
G. D. C., Satna 


Arts and Com., 
Harda. 
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25 10154  T/10858 ebria ipe C/o. Pol. So., I G. D. ©., 
. D. Dubey, District ^ ` Narsi " 
Police Office, Nar- i ; EN 
singhpur. - E 
46 9870 T/10638 R. D. Sharma, "Vill Econ., 111 S.AN.” College 
Manikpur, Dist. | i Khandwa.  — 
Alighar, P.O. Kapasia, ; I y 
Alighar. RU X " 
: ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
: Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY or SAUGAR. 
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NOTIFICATION 


209 


Botany Practical I Examinations of B.Sc. (Pre.)/Pre-Prof., 1965 in respect of 
th^ following eandidates are cancelled and the result of the examination be declared. 


Roll 
No. 


Ghanshyam Das Yadava, Vill. and P.O. Jiwar, 
Dist. Tikamgarh, M.P. 
Kauhaiya Lal Gupta, Vill. and P.O. Maugawan, 


Rewa. 


Dhirendra Pratap Singh, 74, Dhawari Ward, 


Satna. 


Sampati Kumar Pandey, Vill Hirdi, P.O. Garh 
Ram Autar Sharma, At and P.O. Anchehra, 


Satna. 


Yamuna Prasad Shukla, Vill. Dhakora, P.O. 
Mangawan, Rewa. 

Anzani Prasad Sharma, Vill. Shiv Rajpur, P.O. 
Naigarhi, Rewa. 

Dinesh Prasad Pandey, Vill. Sahewa, P.O. 
Gwani, Rewa. 

Govind Prasad Agrawal, P.O. Maih Gawan, 
Dist. Satna. 

Ram Kishore, Vill. & P.O. Mangawan, Rewa 


Sumnottam Dweivedi, Vill. Kirhai, P.O. Amar 
Patan, Dist. Satna. 
Hira Lal Verma, Vill. Deori, P.O. Mauganj, 


Rewa. 


Kamlendra Kumar Tiwari, S/o. B. P. Tiwari, 
Uparahti, Rewa, M.P 

Mandhata Prasad Tripathi, Vill. Chuwa, P.O. 
Tikar, Dist. Rewa. 

Munna Lal Sharma, 
Naigarhi, Rewa. 

Ram Gopal Pradhan, C/o. M. P. Pradhan, 
Katra, Rewa. 

Ramanuj Pratap Singh, Vill. Pahari Majhiyar, 
P.O. Panni, Dist. Rewa. 

Ram Sajiwan Sharma, S/o. Sri S. S. Sharma, 
Vill Du, Bagawan, P.O. Garh, Dist. Rewa. 
Sur: a Pratap Sharma, Vill. Barha, P.O. Man- 

gawan, Rewa, M.P. 
Niemal Chand Jain, Bazar Jalara, Dist. Tikam- 


garh. 


Name and Address 


Shirajpur, P.O. 


Centre 


G. D. C., Tikamgarh 


Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 


Science 


College, 
College, 

College, 
College, 
College, 
College, 
College, 
College, 
College, 
College, 

College, 
College, 
College, 
College, 
College, 
College, 
College, 


College, 


Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 
Rewa 


Rewa 


G. D. C. Tikamgarh 


ISHWAR CHANDRA, 


Registrar, 
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